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principles & practice in the classroom / 


A Galactic Viewpoint 


Far out in the uncharted backwaters of the unfashionable end of the 
Western Spiral arm of the Galaxy lies a small unregarded yellow sun. 

Orbiting this at a distance of roughly ninety-two million miles is an 
utterly insignificant little blue green planet whose ape-descended life forms 
are so amazingly primitive that they still think digital watches are a pretty 
neat idea. 

This planet has — or rather had — a problem, which was this: most of 
the people living on it were unhappy for pretty much of the time. Many 
solutions were suggested for this problem, but most of these were largely 
concerned with the movements of small green pieces of paper, which is 
odd because on the whole it wasn't the small green pieces of paper that 
were unhappy. 

And so the problem remained; lots of people were mean, and most of 
them were miserable, even the ones with digital watches. 

Many were increasingly of the opinion that they'd all made a big 
mistake in coming down from the trees in the first place. And some said 
that even the trees had been a bad move, and that no one should ever have 
left the oceans. 


(Reproduced with permission from The Hitch Hiker's Guide to the Galaxy 
by Douglas Adams, London: Pan, 1979) 


To all teachers and educators working for a better world 
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Preface 


Many of the major dilemmas of the late twentieth century relate to issues of 
peace and conflict, whether increasing levels of violence and the impact of 
rapid social change or questions of human rights, world development, and the 
continuing arms race. 

These and other issues increasingly impinge on our daily lives and the 
consciousness of children at school. They cannot be ignored simply because 
they are controversial, for they are part of, and yet threaten, the very fabric 
of existence. Indeed future survival may depend on understanding the nature 
of such problems and taking the action necessary to resolve them peacefully 
and creatively. Issues of peace and conflict directly affect both our personal 
lives and the planet as a whole. 

The last decade has seen a growing concern that education in schools 
would take notice of such matters, as witnessed by initiatives in many fields: 
world studies, multicultural education, political education, development 
education, and personal and social education. Most recently interest in the 
field of education for peace has grown rapidly to become a major focus in 
its own right and this book sets out these concerns in both a clear and prac- 
tical way. 

I would like to express a deep sense of gratitude to all those teachers and 
educators in the UK, Ireland, Italy, Australia, the USA, and Canada who 
have inspired me over the years by their commitment and vision. I am also 
indebted to my contributors, all practitioners in the field, for giving of their 
experience and expertise. In particular I would like to thank Merrilyn Julian, 
whose idea it was in the first place; Jane, who encouraged me to go ahead 
with it; and Dianne Plahuta for her unfailing secretarial support. 


David Hicks 
December 1987 
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PART 1 


Context 


1 
Understanding the field 


David Hicks 


THE GROWING INTEREST IN PEACE EDUCATION 


The last ten years have been marked by an unparalleled interest in the ques- 
tion of what young people should be learning in school, not least in the role 
schools should be playing in helping them make sense of the world as they 
approach the twenty-first century. In particular the question of whether, and 
how, one might teach about issues of peace and conflict in the classroom — 
from the personal to the global — has been seen as contentious. Interest in 
this issue has come from young people, parents, politicians, and, of course, 
teachers themselves. It is also an international concern as well as a national 
one. 

Thus when asked the two questions — Which of the problems facing this 
country worries you most? Which of the problems facing the whole world 
worries you most? — a national sample of 10- to 17-year-olds in Britain 
showed a diverse range of concerns (Guardian 1987). In answer to the first 
question unemployment was most frequently mentioned, followed closely by 
nuclear weapons and war, then violence and crime. Other problems referred 
to included nuclear power, drugs, and health. In answer to the second ques- 
tion famine and poverty were most often mentioned, followed again by 
nuclear weapons and war. Other issues referred to were wars and politics, 
for example East v. West and South Africa. Given the extent and diversity 
of their concerns what role, therefore, should schools play in helping students 
make sense of such issues? 

We should, perhaps, be particularly concerned that surveys in several 
countries, from Australia, Canada, and the USA, to Finland, the USSR, and 
Britain, indicate a widespread concern amongst young people avout the threat 
of nuclear war. In reviewing this area of research Davies (1984) states: 


It often colours their expectations of the future and the choices they feel 
able to make in the present. Many do not blame ‘the enemy’ for endanger- 
ing their future, rather they blame the adult generation as a whole for 
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allowing such a situation to be created. A serious disillusionment is taking 
place. 


More recent work by Davies (1987) indicates that such fears may begin as 
young as 8 or 9 and affect up to half the school population by 14 to 15 years 
of age. If this is indeed the case, what are the implications for both parents 
and teachers? 

Public interest in the question of teaching about peace and conflict in 
school has been largely fuelled by media reports which seem to have been 
designed more to confuse the debate than to clarify it. Thus on the one hand, 
headlines such as ‘Beware this war for your child’s mind’ and reports such 
as that by Cox and Scruton (1984) have been designed to generate alarm 
rather than to aid in discussion. On the other hand ministers, such as Sir 
Keith Joseph (1984) when Secretary of State for Education, have 
acknowledged the need for students to explore issues of peace and war, while 
researchers such as Galfo (1986) have found no evidence of the indoctrination 
feared by some, but rather an ‘astonishing grasp of the arguments on both 
sides’ amongst older students. What effect, therefore, have these various 
views had on what actually goes on in schools? 

Professional interest amongst teachers in these matters grew gradually 
during the 1970s and accelerated in the 1980s. The sort of question that many 
teachers have asked themselves is this: Whatever age children I teach and 
whatever subject I may teach, are there ways in which I could be helping 
them to make more sense of a range of issues to do with peace and conflict? 
In asking such a question teachers have been attempting to respond to 
problems on at least three interrelated levels. These are first, the state of the 
planet; second, the state of Society; and third, the state of education. 

An increasing number of commentators over the last two decades have 
pointed out that we are facing a series of interrelated global crises. These 
range from increasing poverty between and within countries, increases in 
militarism and authoritarian government, denial of human rights and civil 
liberties, to breakdown of law and order, the rapidly escalating arms race, 
and often irreversible damage to the biosphere itself. We are inextricably 
bound up in a web of global interaction, constantly affecting and affected by 
the choices made by others, whether locally or in more distant parts of the 
globe. Many people, including teachers, have noted the seriousness of these 
issues, particularly the threat of nuclear war, and begun to consider how they 
should respond professionally to young people's interests in, and fears over, 

such matters. 

The conflict and violence that are characteristic of the global stage also 
affect our own society both directly and indirectly. Acts of terrorism, high 
unemployment, racist attacks, sexual harassment, issues of Jaw and order, 
defence and disarmament, all are inescapable features of life in Britain today. 
We live in a country where the major killer diseases affect the poorest 
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occupational classes more than the rich, where the second most common 
cause of death among young people is suicide, and where the majority of the 
population expect a serious nuclear accident before the turn of the century 
(Jowell, Witherspoon, and Brook 1986). Confronted daily by these issues 
directly, or indirectly via the media, teachers are concerned about how best 
to help young people cope with and resolve such dilemmas. 

A growing number of teachers are also concerned about the unpeaceful 
nature of many schools and classrooms, about why so many students feel 
insulted, bored, or humiliated by their experiences. With both primary and 
secondary teachers reporting growing numbers of aggressive or disruptive 
children, a drastic reassessment may be necessary not only of what we teach 
but also of how we teach. R.D. Laing (1978) put it another way when he 
wrote: 


A child born today in the United Kingdom stands a ten times greater 
chance of being admitted to a mental hospital than a university. . . . This 
can be taken as an indication that we are driving our children mad more 
effectively then we are genuinely educating them. Perhaps it is our way 
of educating them that is driving them mad. 


Education for peace, then, is an attempt to respond to problems of conflict 
and violence on scales ranging from the global and national to the local and 
personal. It is about exploring ways of creating more just and sustainable 
futures. 


THE ORIGINS OF PEACE EDUCATION 


Throughout human history there has always been an interest in and a striving 
for peace. Thus while the contemporary concept of specifically *educating for 
peace' may be only a decade or so old its philosophical origins are much 
older. Accordingly Hutchinson (1986) notes that 'religious and secular 
notions of peace are probably at least as old as the institution of war' and 
that those interested in educating for peace today owe ‘a considerable debt 
to cosmopolitan ideas and peace-related ethical concerns of earlier centuries’. 
During the twentieth century one can discern two traditions that were later 
to meet in the field of education for peace: the traditions of libertarian educa- 
tion and of personal growth (Roszak 1981). To these one must also add the 
tradition of education for international understanding which Heater (1984) has 
examined in his work on the key role of the Council for Education in World 
Citizenship in promoting this concern from the 1940s up to the present day. 
Subsequently the work of the One World Trust with its World Studies Project 
in the 1970s was to provide a firm underpinning for the emergence of educa- 


tion for peace in the 1980s. 
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Figure 1: Defining peace 


Violence ———_______ 


DIRECT INDIRECT 
VIOLENCE VIOLENCE 
Personal e.g. assault, Structural e.g. poverty, 
riot, terrorism, war hunger, discrimination, 

apartheid 
Absence of Absence of 
personal violence Structural violence 
or or 
NEGATIVE PEACE POSITIVE PEACE 
Peace 


In the 1950s the field of peace research was also emerging in the univer- 
sities and, while this has had little direct impact on teachers, some of the key 
concerns identified are extremely relevant to work in schools. The initial 
emphasis in peace research was on direct (personal) violence, that is violence 
directed by one person on to another as in the case of assault, torture, 
terrorism, or war, looking more at conflict than at peace, with the result that 
peace was defined negatively as merely the absence of war (negative peace). 
By the late 1960s and early 1970s researchers’ attention was shifting from 
direct to indirect (structural) violence, that is the ways in which people may 
also suffer as a result of social, political, and economic systems. Such struc- 
tural violence may equally lead to death and disfigurement or a diminishing 
of human well-being and potential, as a result of racism and sexism, for 
example, hunger, denial of human rights, or gross military overspending. 
This broadening of concern amongst peace researchers to examine issues of 
freedom and justice also led to broader definitions of peace (see Figure 1). 
Instead of just being the absence of War, peace was now seen as involving 
co-operation and non-violent social change, aimed at creating more equitable 
and just structures in a Society (positive peace). 

Thus if we are interested in Studying issues of peace and conflict, our 
interests will be broad. One leading peace researcher, Johan Galtung (1976), 
has suggested that the problems of peace are broadly fivefold, as shown in 
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Table 1 Studying peace 


Problems of peace Values underlying peace 
Violence and war Non-violence 

Inequality Economic welfare 
Injustice Social justice 
Environmental damage Ecological balance 
Alienation Participation 


Table 1. Turned round these five problems give five values which must 
underpin any definition of peace. 

In her comments on peace education Sharp (1984) points out that a variety 
of approaches exist, not all of which are mutually compatible or mutually 
exclusive. She thus identifies five broad approaches. 


Peace education as peace through strength 


This approach is supported by governments and armed forces who see the 
maintenance of peace being achieved by armed deterrence. The emphasis is 
on current and recent history and the need to maintain one’s military 
superiority. 


Peace education as conflict mediation and resolution 
This approach focuses on the analysis of conflict, from the personal to the 
global, and on ways of resolving such conflicts non-violently. Much can be 


achieved with this approach, but one needs to recognize the danger of 
reproducing inequality where an unequal balance of power exists. 


Peace education as personal peace 
The approach here is primarily interpersonal stressing the need for empathy 


and co-operation with a focus on the process of education itself and a need 
to transform hierarchical structures at all levels of society. 


Peace education as world order 


This approach takes as its starting-point the need for a global perspective and 
the recognition of structural violence as a major obstacle to peace. This can 
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be utopian unless there is a detailed analysis of the links between personal 
and global change. 


Peace education as the abolition of power relationships 


This approach sees people’s values as themselves a product of certain struc- 
tural variables, for example to do with economic, political, and cultural 
power. The emphasis is therefore on raising awareness of structural violence 
and identification with the struggles of all oppressed groups. 

It will be clear from the above that education for peace may be based on 
a variety of assumptions and the case studies in this book illustrate some of 
these differing emphases. In essence (Burns 1983) they are as follows: 


1 War and violent conflict are not conducive to human well-being. 
2 Neither are they the result of inevitable aspects of human nature. 


3 Peace, that is alternative ways of being, behaving, and organizing, can 
be learnt. 


The aims of education for peace are thus to develop the knowledge, attitudes, 
and skills which are needed in order 


1 to explore concepts of peace both as a state of being and as an active 
process; 


2 to enquire into the obstacles of peace and the causes of peacelessness, 
both in individuals, institutions, and societies; 


3 to resolve conflicts in ways that will lead toward a less violent and a 
more just world; 


4 to explore a range of different alternative futures, in particular ways of 
building a more just and sustainable world society. 


THE RATIONALE FOR STUDYING PEACE AND CONFLICT 


The educational rationale and professional justification for studying peace and 
conflict has a fourfold basis, relating to first, the aims of education; second, 
the nature of childhood socialization; third, the need for political education 
in a democratic society; and fourth, educational ideologies. 

In The Curriculum from 5 to 16 (Department of Education and Science 
1985) we are reminded of the broad aims of education, key areas of 
experience and essential issues which students should be introduced to. 
Amongst the aims referred to are 


1 to help pupils to develop lively, enquiring minds, the ability to question 
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and argue rationally; 

2 to instil respect for religious and moral values, and tolerance of other 
races, religions, and ways of life; 

3 to help pupils to understand the world in which they live, and the 
interdependence of individuals, groups, and nations. 


Amongst the areas of learning and experience to be explored are the human 
and social, the moral and the spiritual. And amongst the essential issues listed 
are environmental education, political education, and education in economic 
understanding. It is to aims and concerns such as these that education for 
peace is particularly addressed. 

Children do not, of course, come to school unaware of the world in which 
they live. Schools merely intervene in an ongoing educational process, that 
of childhood socialization, by which children learn the mores expected of 
their culture, class, and gender. Thus even as young as 5 children are begin- 
ning to acquire likes and dislikes about other groups of peoples, and about 
countries and cultures other than their own. By junior school quite strong 
prejudices may have been formed, often prior to any factual knowledge. We 
only need consider how some young children view the Russians, the Irish, 
or the Germans to exemplify this point. 

Children also seem to have fairly well-defined ideas about war and peace 
by the age of 6 or 7. While they have quite clear images of war it appears 
that they often have very hazy ideas about the nature of peace. And, as 
mentioned at the start of this chapter, many children are worried about the 
threat of nuclear war, whether they actually need to be or not. It is also perti- 
nent to refer to the debate about human aggression, the latter popularly being 
seen as an innate characteristic of our species. There is much research, 
however, which indicates that violence and aggression may be culturally 
learnt (Montagu 1976) and, if this is indeed the case, there may be much 
more hope for the human condition. Political education is essential in any 
democratic society and recognized as such in The Curriculum from 5 to 16. 
It involves learning about political debates in society, the way in which deci- 
sions are made and conflicts of interest resolved. This applies, however, not 
only to matters of central and local government but also to the work-place, 
school, and family. Some of the key concepts to be explored include rights, 
justice, power, freedom, participation, and human welfare. Procedural values 
such as tolerance, fairness, and respect for reason and truth should be 
actively promoted (Crick and Porter 1978) and, as the Education Act, 1986, 
states, students need to be ‘offered a balanced presentation of opposing 
views’ when looking at any political issue. Teaching about controversial 
issues is an essential ingredient in any definition of *good education' and 
indeed John Slater HMI (1986) has stated clearly that the question is not 
whether we teach about controversial issues, but how and when, that they are 
neither subject nor phase specific. There has thus also been a renewed 
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interest over the last few years in strategies for teaching about controversial 
issues in the classroom. Stradling, Noctor, and Baines (1984) have suggested 
that these fall into three broad categories which they explore in some detail. 
First, there is that of giving a balanced picture by offering students a 
range of alternative viewpoints on any issue. Some questions here would be: 
Does each lesson have to be balanced or is it balance across the whole course 
that is required? Which is most important: balanced teaching (presuming that 
students know nothing about an issue) or balanced learning (which will take 
into account what they may already believe)? Should alternative viewpoints 
be limited to only broadly agreed ones, for example party political views on, 
say, defence and disarmament, or should they include the views of pressure 

groups such as CND and the women at Greenham. 
teacher neutrality, which aims to offset the 
teacher. Such procedural neutrality is used 
as a tool to protect divergent viewpoints; it helps avoid the possibility of the 
i n of authority in order to indoctrinate. The 


are some issues over which there may be a 
racial abuse or sexual harassment. Further, i 


ale violence, institutionalized 
8 consumerism. These Strategies are 


Different approaches are suited to 


Finally, in clarifying the educational rationale for Studying peace and 
ideologies. Walford (1981), 
in writing about Beography, reminds us that all educational documents, from 
the school prospectus to the ‘official’ publication, embody particular assump- 
tions about education and that, broadly, four broad traditions can be iden- 


1 The liberal humanitarian tradition which is primarily concerned with 
passing on the basic cultural heritage from one generation to another. 

2 The child-centred tradition which values self-development, self-reliance, 
and social harmony for the individual student. 

3 The utilitarian tradition which sees th i 


instrument for changing society. 
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Education for peace, by definition, has to be child-centred (valuing the 
person) and reconstructionist (valuing positive peace), both of which seem 
particularly appropriate to the turmoil of the late twentieth century. Studying 
peace and conflict can therefore be justified by reference to the broad agreed 
aims of education, to work on childhood socialization, to the need for effec- 
tive political education in a democratic society and to recognized long- 
standing traditions in education. It offers both a radical critique of much 
current educational practice but also clear indicators of how to change that 
practice. 


THE NATURE OF PEACE EDUCATION 


But what does education for peace actually look like? First, it does need to 
be made quite clear that we are not talking about a separate subject on the 
timetable but the creation of a dimension across the curriculum, a concern 
that may be explored in different ways with any age group and in any 
subject. A bird’s eye view of five classrooms will give some idea of the 
possibilities. 

In the first classroom students are discussing the nature of peace. In 
particular, in small groups they are identifying and sharing personal 
experiences of peace: moments of joy, shared endeavour, giving and receiv- 
ing, creating and celebrating. They then brainstorm some of the main 
obstacles to peace: fear, prejudice, aggression, indoctrination. Later the 
students engage in a series of activities aimed at developing their interper- 
sonal skills, especially those to do with listening to, communicating with, and 
affirming others. 

The second classroom is empty. Having learnt how to analyse and resolve 
some of the everyday conflicts that arise in class, students are turning their 
attention to conflicts in the local community. They have gone to the public 
library to look at back copies of the local newspaper. Their specific task is 
to research a current issue of urban redevelopment so that later they may 
themselves propose alternative solutions to the planning department. 

In the third classroom students are reading comics. In particular they are 
analysing popular images of war and the different ways in which men and 
women react to violent conflict. One group feels that women are always the 
victims, not the perpetrators, of war. They are thus shortly to prepare for a 
class debate; the motion is that ‘It is male society which profits most from 
war’. 

In the fourth classroom students are lying on the floor with their eyes 
closed. The teacher is leading them through a guided fantasy in which they 
imagine the world as they would like it to be in thirty years’ time. After- 
wards they record their visions in words and drawings. They then work 
backwards from the future to the present, listing the steps and changes that 
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had to occur to bring their preferred future about. 

In the last classroom students are engaged in a discussion about nuclear 
issues. They are involved in a role-play which explores six viewpoints on 
defence and disarmament, and they have short briefing papers on each of the 
following positions: Conservative, Labour, Alliance, CND, World Disarma- 


ment Campaign, and Greenham women. Later they will assess the relative 
Strengths and weaknesses of each case. . 

What these glimpses all have in common is a shared process, that is an 
attempt to maintain consistency between means and ends: ‘There is no way 
to peace, peace is the way'. The stress in education for peace is thus as much 
on method as on content. This can best be illustrated by consideration of 
appropriate curriculum objectives. A visual summary of such objectives is 
Biven in Figure 2 and elaborated on in Table 2. 

From this list of objectives it can be seen that the substantive subject- 
matter of education for peace can be grouped under ten broad headings. As 
stated previously, however, it is rare to find such issues taught as a separate 
Subject on the timetable. If, however, this does occur it can quite correctly 


be designated as peace studies. More often, however, such issues are taught 
at different times 


a result of consc 
education or, as 
The local and fo 


peace, however, is equally about the development of a range of attitudes and 
skills as set out in Table 2. The attitudes are a reminder that we must each 


- The strong sense of 
fairness that many students have can, given appropriate learning experiences, 


become part of a commitment to justice, to caring for the planet, to becoming 
involved in political as well as personal change. | 

But together with the knowledge and attitudes it is the skills that are at 
the essential core of education for peace. Whatever one is teaching on the 
timetable these skills can be developed. It is essential in a democratic society 
that students develop the skill of critical thinking so that they are able to 
weigh up various arguments in order to make informed choices. It is essential 
that they are able to recognize propaganda for what it is, whether from a 
government or a pressure group, and be alert to hidden bias, for example 
racism, sexism, militarism, both in the media and in teaching materials. 
Similarly, being able to co-operate and empathize makes conflict resolution 
more possible and the classroom climate more creative. Being clear about 
one’s needs and able to relate assertively rather than aggressively is also at 
the heart of good education for peace. Such matters need to be pursued across 
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Table 2 Checklist of objectives 


SKILLS 


1 Critical thinking 


Students should be able to approach issues with an open and critical mind and be 
willing to change their opinions in the face of new evidence and rational argument. 
They should be able to recognize and challenge bias, indoctrination, and propaganda. 


2 Co-operation 


Students should be able to а! 
be able to work co 
common goal. 


ppreciate the value of Co-operating on shared tasks and 
-operatively with other individuals and groups in order to achieve a 


3 Empathy 


Students should be able to imagine sensitively the viewpoints and feelings of other 
people, particularly those belonging to groups, cultures, and nations other than their 
own. 


4 Assertiveness 
Students should be able to comm 


not in an aggressive way, which 
manner which denies their own ri 


unicate clearly and assertively with others, that is 
denies the rights of others, 


or in a non-assertive 
ights. 


5 Conflict resolution 


Students should be able to analyse different conflicts in an objective and systematic 
way and be able to suggest a range of solutions to them, Where appropriate they 
should be able to implement solutions themselves. 


6 Political literacy 
Students should be developing the abilit 


both within their own lives and in their | 
international levels. 


y to influence decision-making thoughtfully, 
local community, and also at national and 


ATTITUDES 


1 Self-respect 


Students should have a sense of their own worth and pride in their own particular 
social, cultural, and family background. 


Table 2 contd. 


2 Respect for others 


Students should have a sense of the worth of others, particularly of those with 
social, cultural, and family backgrounds different from their own. 


3 Ecological concern 
Students should have a sense of respect for the natural environment and our overall 


place in the web of life. They should also have a sense of responsibility for both the 
local and global environment. 


4 Open-mindedness 


Students should be willing to approach different sources of information, people, and 
events with a critical but open mind. 


5 Vision 
Students should be open to and value various dreams and visions of what a better 


world might look like, not only in their own community but also in other 
communities, and in the world as a whole. 


6 Commitment to justice 

Students should value genuinely democratic principles and processes and be ready to 
work for a more just and peaceful world at local, national, and international levels. 
KNOWLEDGE 

1 Conflict 

Students should study a variety of contemporary conflict situations from the personal 


to the global and attempts being made to resolve them. They should also know about 
ways of resolving conflicts non-violently in everyday life. 


2 Peace 


Students should study different concepts of peace, both as a state of being and as 
an active process, on scales from the personal to the global. They should look at 
examples of the work of individuals and groups who are actively working for peace. 


Table 2 contd. 


3 War 


Students should explore some of the key issues and ethical dilemmas to do with 
conventional war. They should look at the effects of militarism on both individuals 
and groups and on scales ranging from the local to the global. 


4 Nuclear issues 


Students should learn about a wide range of nuclear issues and be aware of the key 
viewpoints on defence and disarmament. They should understand the effects of 
nuclear war and appreciate the efforts of individuals, groups, and governments to 
work towards a nuclear-free world. 


5 Justice 


Students should study a range of situations illustrating injustice, on scales from the 
Personal to the global. They should look at the work of individuals and groups 
involved in the struggle for justice today. 


6 Power 


Students should study issues to do with Power in the world today and ways in which 
its unequal distribution affects people's life chances. They should explore ways in 
which people and groups have regained power over their own lives. 


7 Gender 


Students should study issues to do with discrimination based on gender. They should 
understand the historical background to this and the ways in which sexism operates 
to the advantage of men and the disadvantage of women. 


8 Race 


Students should study issues to do with discrimination based on race. They should 
understand the historical background to this and the ways in which racism operates 
to the advantage of white people and to the disadvantage of black. 


9 Environment 


Students should have a concern for the environmental welfare of all the world's 
people and the natural systems on which they depend. They should be able to make 


rational judgements concerning environmental issues and participate effectively in 


environmental politics. 


UNDERSTANDING THE FIELD 


Table 2 contd. 


10 Futures 


Students should study a range of alternative futures, both probable and preferable. 
They should understand which scenarios are most likely to lead to a more just and 
less violent world and what changes are necessary to bring this about. 


the curriculum by both subject specialists and generalist teachers. They are 
equally important at both primary and secondary level. They are also, of 
course, extremely pertinent to issues involving the school as a community and 
in the community, whether in relation to staff-student relationships, staff- 
staff relationships, or vandalism, crime, and football violence. 

If one is teaching for peace and not merely about peace, a close relation- 
ship needs to exist between ends and means, content and form. If one is 
concerned about developing self-respect, appreciation of others, concepts of 
justice and non-violence, they must also be part of the process of learning 
itself. This puts the teacher in the role of a facilitator rather than in authority, 
creating a person-centred learning climate which involves much more than 
just the intellect. Such a climate will encourage participatory and experiential 
learning, it will involve democracy in action through the development of 
social and political skills in the classroom. Such approaches to education have 
been admirably set out by Carl Rogers (1983) and Brian Wren (1986). The 
most practical exposition for teachers is to be found in Donna Brandes and 
Paul Ginnis A Guide ta Student-Centred Learning (1986). 


THE UK SCENE 


It would be wrong to give the impression that education for peace is a lone 
innovation of the 1980s, for this is far from the case. Indeed it is only one 
of a range of initiatives, many of which go back to the early 1970s, all of 
which aim to help students deal in different ways with ethical dilemmas in 
a fast-changing world. Other members of this ‘family’ include: world studies, 
development education, political education, anti-racist and anti-sexist educa- 
tion, environmental education, and personal and social education. While each 
may embody a particular set of concerns there is often, in practice, much 
overlap both in content and methodology. In the final event the terminology 
used by teachers and schools may well express local or LEA preferences. 

The early tone of education for peace in the UK was set by a series of 
conferences run by the United World College of the Atlantic in the early 
1980s. Staff at this international sixth-form college pioneered a peace studies 
course for the International Baccalaureate and many of the teachers who 
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attended the conferences were later to contribute to developments in this 
field. One result was the setting up of the Peace Education Network which 
now employs a full-time worker to advise and support teachers on a national 
basis. The Centre for Peace Studies was also set up at St Martin's College 
in Lancaster in 1980 and offers a consultancy service to schools, colleges, 
and LEAs. As concern about the arms race escalated during the early 1980s 
so many Teachers for Peace groups sprang up around the country. While 
their initial concern was often how to teach about nuclear issues members 
soon came to appreciate the broader concerns of, and legitimation for, educa- 
tion for peace. 

Support for concerned teachers came from a variety of organizations, 
mostly outside the formal sector but often well placed to help. Amongst these 
were, and are, the Council for Education in World Citizenship, the Peace 
Education Project of the Peace Pledge Union, the Centre for Global Educa- 
tion, the World Studies Network, and the education staff of bodies such as 
Pax Christi, the Society of Friends, Oxfam, and Christian Aid. In particular 
curriculum projects, such as the International and Multicultural Education 
Project in Scotland and the World Studies 8-13 Project in England, 
pioneered appropriate and practical classroom approaches with teachers. 
Good resource books with many classroom ideas are thus now available, 
including those by Fisher and Hicks (1985) and Pike and Selby (1988). 

More formal Progress has come where LEAs have adopted their own 
guidelines and policies on education for peace. Several authorities thus have 
advisers with responsibility for education for peace or have appointed 
advisory teachers with this brief. These include Nottinghamshire, Avon, 
Manchester, Kirklees, Birmingham, and Sheffield, while others may have 
guidelines such as Wakefield, Lancashire, Barnsley, and Rochdale. Good 
practice continues to grow in small but, it it is to be hoped, enduring ways. 
It is also important to remember that similar developments are taking place 
in Australia, Canada, the USA, Japan, West Germany, Italy, and Sweden 
too. 

This book therefore sets out to provide both a general background to, and 
specific guidelines on, education for Peace. It aims to provide practical 
activities both for use in the classroom and on in-service courses. It is not 
just for reading but for using. 
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Curriculum considerations 


Patrick Whitaker 


One of the characteristics of educational change in recent years has been the 
recognition that curriculum development can no longer be seen as a sequence 
of events leading to structural change but should be regarded as a process of 
continual self-renewal. During the 1980s the curriculum became more closely 
related to the current realities of social and international life than ever before 
and schools come under increasing pressure to include in their programmes 
of work the issues and concerns of the moment, such as vocational training, 
drug and alcohol education, child abuse, and AIDS. This has created tensions 
and stresses among and between those partners in the educational enterprise 
who carry responsibility for the management and organization of schools. 
Current government policy reflects a need not only to simplify a curriculum 
which runs the risk of becoming merely responsive to social trends, but also 
to preserve elements which are regarded as basic and vital to tradition and 
continuity. The passion of the debate is a symptom of society’s confusion in 
a time of increasingly rapid social, technological, and scientific change. This 
chapter will explore the nature of the curriculum upheaval we are currently 
experiencing and in particular consider the implications that education for 
peace has for this developmental process. 


A MODEL OF THE CURRICULUM 


Terms and definitions are important. In the Curriculum from 5 to 16 Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors offer this definition: 


A school's curriculum consists of all those activities designed or 
encouraged within its organisational framework to promote the intellectual, 
personal, social and physical development of its pupils. It includes not 
only the formal programme of lessons, but also the informal programme 
of so-called extracurricular activities as well as those features. which 
produce the schools ethos, such as the quality of relationships, the concern 
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for equality of opportunity, the values exemplified in the way that the 
school sets about its task and the way in which it is organised and 
managed. (Department of Education and Science 1985) 


Such a definition promotes an inclusive view of curriculum design and 
development and suggests an altogether more holistic approach than we have 
traditionally been used to. It is a view of the curriculum which must be 
staunchly defended against the prescriptive and narrowly framed proposals 
for a national curriculum. The document goes on to present a conceptual 
framework for curriculum planning which is multidimensional and which 
attempts to break out of the strait-jacket of subject domination. This is not 
to suggest that the subject approach is wrong, but rather that it is limited, 
inhibiting attempts to relate learning in schools to the realities of current 
social living. The HMI framework is summarized in Figure 3. 

Chapter 1 has emphasized the important relationship between content and 
method in peace education and the attempt to maintain a match between 
means and ends. These two considerations show a high level of consistency 
with the curriculum framework summarized above, and suggests that educa- 
tion for peace as defined in this book fits very comfortably within both the 
structure of the curriculum and the various perspectives that make up its core 
ingredients. 

The model outlined shows that the curriculum as defined is acted upon 
through four key perspectives: aims, areas of learning, elements of learning, 
and characteristics. If it is to gain wider respectability, education for peace, 
like other dimensions of learning, needs to demonstrate consistency with this 
model. This particular model places considerable emphasis on cross- 
curriculum issues. 


Cross-curriculum issues 


In a further attempt to break the stranglehold of separate subjects in 
curriculum planning and design HMI point to the increasing number of issues 
which are essentially cross-curricular. Of particular relevance to peace educa- 
tion are 


environmental education 

political education 

education in economic understanding 
careers education 

ethnic minority groups 


Such a model of the curriculum is not only clear, precise, and expansive but 
also essentially pragmatic. It recognizes the crucial importance of linking 
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Figure З A model of the curriculum 


Areas of learning 
1 Aesthetic and creative 
2 Human and social 

3 Linguistic and literary 

4 Mathematical 
5 Moral 

6 Physical 

7 Scientific 

8 Spiritual 

9 Technological 


Aims for schools 

1 Lively, enquiring minds 

2 Acquisition of 
knowledge and skills 

3 Using number and 
language effectively 

4 Respect for races and 
religions 

5 Understanding the 
world 

6 Appreciating human 

achievements 


Elements of learning 


1 Knowledge 
2 Concepts 
3 Skills 

4 Attitudes 


Characteristics 


1 Breadth 

2 Balance 

3 Relevance 

4 Differentiation 

5 Progression and 
continuity 
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learning with the lives that pupils are currently living and that they might 
anticipate leading as adults. It provides a framework for planning and 
development which not only helps to emphasize traditional concerns but also 
requires attention to current needs and circumstances within a context of 
rapid social change. Although not listed separately in this list the concerns 
of peace education are contained both within and between the areas itemized. 

The model provides an excellent basis upon which to base curriculum 
planning in peace education, but before looking at this process in more detail 
other implications need to be considered. 


EDUCATION FOR PEACE AND THE SCHOOLING PROCESS 


It is important to see the curriculum implications of peace education within 
the context of the schooling process with its many contradictions and incon- 
sistencies. In particular it is useful to relate peace education to three 
considerations: 


1 Ambiguity and paradox. 
2 Traditional assumptions about learning. 
3 А new paradigm for education. 


Ambiguity and paradox 


It is significant that peace education, which strives for a world free from 
violence and persecution, should have come in for so much vilification from 
the present government and its supporters (comment on this is made in 
Chapter 3). In their concern for respect, understanding, and interdependence 
the aims for education expressed in the early part of this chapter support the 
ideas and ideals of peace education. Yet the attempt to organize curriculum 
approaches designed to satisfy these aims have met with angry opposition. 
Within schools themselves similar inconsistencies are to be found. School 
assembly is frequently the forum in which pupils are exhorted to behave with 
care and consideration to each other, where moral imperatives are expressed, 
and where Christian virtues are promoted. Yet when the dynamics of a 
peaceful world are presented within the classroom, this is regarded as 
deliberate indoctrination. School brochures often present the ethos of the 
school in terms of ‘a caring community’ yet only recently has the use of 
corporal punishment on children been abolished, many years after it was 
rejected as being unsuitable for adult criminals. 

These examples highlight one of the intrinsic difficulties of a nationally 
administered education service — the reconciling of a rationalist approach 
with an essentially subjective and personal process. Human behaviour is 
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invariably unpredictable, it defies simple generalization and despite advances 
in psychology continually resists understanding. It is the failure to grasp this 
inherent ambiguity that has held back real advances in the quality of educa- 
tion. Successive governments have continued to rely on a belief that attention 
to either the structure of education or the specific detail of its curriculum 
holds the clue to success. Neither structural change like the raising of the 
school leaving age nor comprehensive organization have realized the hopes 
raised for them; the vast sums of money expended on curriculum and 
examination reform have not succeeded in creating an education system 
which is deeply satisfying for its pupils and regarded as successful by society 
as a whole. 

What is missing is the vital ‘third way’ to educational reform – a concern 
for the human processes of growth and learning. This third way accepts as 
fundamental that learning, wherever it takes place, is an intensely personal 
process more dependent for its success on facts such as self-esteem, motiva- 
tion, and curiosity than organizational structure and a monolithic curriculum. 
Peace education, by exposing the paradox of developing peaceful values and 
attitudes in psychologically violent institutions, has emphasized the impor- 
tance of this humanistic dimension, recognizing the urgent need to apply to 
the education system ideas from the fields of organizational theory, 
humanistic psychology, and adult education. 

The current policies of the government illustrate this structural obsession. 
Reform is seen in terms of schools which have opted for government rather 
than LEA support, a narrowly defined and imposed national curriculum, and 
the application of regular objective testing. Totally absent from these 
proposals are any considerations of how children learn best, how schools can 
create the safe psychological climate so crucial for successful learning, and 
how the vital relationship between teacher and taught should be developed. 

Not until those who have the responsibility for educational policy can 
recognize that inconsistencies in human enterprises are to be expected rather 
than legislated against will the keys to a successful educational future be 
found. It is surprising that the government has not heeded the experience of 
successful businesses, which have long recognized that to build an organiza- 
tion only on rationalist and objective principles is to market limitation, inhibi- 
tion, and conformity. As Peters and Waterman (1986) found in their studies 
of the USA’s best-run businesses, success comes when there is an acceptance 
of ambiguity and paradox, an organizational climate built on experimentation, 
risk-taking, and creativity and where individuals are given the freedom to 


express themselves. 


Traditional assumptions about learning 


For those teachers who wish to incorporate a peace education approach in 
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their work with pupils it is important to be aware of the assumptions which 
have traditionally underwritten teaching. Few would argue with the notion 
that schools are there to prepare children for life. What is in contention is 
the way that such preparation is handled. Pupils learn very early on in their 
school career that hard work and good marks are the first indispensable step 
on the road to success, and if they do not see things that way either they need 
to be adjusted or they deserve to fail. A.S. Neill (1968) has suggested that 
schooling is based on the assumption that a child will not grow and develop 
unless forced to do so, and that those good habits which have not been forced 
into us in childhood will not develop later on. Carl Rogers (1983) has 
Suggested some other assumptions implicit in our educational system: 


1 Pupils cannot be trusted to learn. 

2 An ability to pass examinations is the best criterion for selection and 
judging potential. 

3 What a teacher teaches is what a pupil learns. 

4 Knowledge is the steady accumulation of facts and information. 

5 An academic procedure, e.g. the scientific method, is more important 
than the idea it is intended to investigate. 

6 Pupils are best regarded as manipulative objects, not as persons. 


It is certainly true that schools have a preoccupation with the grading and 
categorizing of pupils. This begins early in infant education with, at times, 
a paranoid concern for reading ages and quotients. At the age of 16 a pupil 
can fall into any number of categories of ‘pass’ or ‘fail’ or even suffer the 
final indignity of being ‘ungraded’. The normal curve of distribution, while 
perhaps pandering to the statistician’s desire for symmetry, must be one of 
the most unjust devices yet created to sustain such unpeaceful assumptions. 
What hope is there for a society in which half the population are by definition 
‘less able’? 

The competitive dynamic in education is one example of structural 
violence in our schools and it creates and sustains concepts of ‘success’ and 
‘failure’ to such an extent that some pupils become disaffected with schooling 
very early on. John Holt has suggested that entry into schooling triggers a 
decline in the capacity to learn from which few actually ever recover: 


Almost every child, on the first day he sets foot in a school building, is 
smarter, more curious, less afraid of what he does not know, better at 
finding and figuring things out, more confident, resourceful, persistent and 
independent, than he will ever again be in his schooling or, unless he is 


very unusual and lucky, for the rest of his life. 
(Holt 1971) 


Another factor which also becomes clear early on in school life is that only 
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a part of the pupil is regarded as of any importance — the brain. Most schools 
make claims in their brochures about being concerned with aesthetic, 
emotional, and physical development but we know, as indeed the pupils soon 
learn, that in the end it is their performance in the cognitive domain that will 
count most. In a few schools, if you are lucky to be not so bright, you might 
gain rich rewards from a well-planned non-academic curriculum. If you are 
bright, learning experiences in such areas as art, dance, drama, and home 
economics will probably be quickly left behind. 

It is against this sort of background that attempts are being made to 
introduce education for peace. The tasks ahead are many and various and 
need to take account of the whole infrastructure of organized learning. Peace 
education itself is part of a newly emerging transformative paradigm for 
education, a paradigm which is attracting both interest and commitment. 


A new paradigm for education 


The influence of humanistic psychology, particularly through the work of 
Abraham Maslow (1976) and Carl Rogers (1983), has begun to reach well 
into the educational system. This can be seen particularly in the growth of 
pastoral care and counselling in schools and developments in adult education. 
More recently the identification of personal and social education as a key 
dimension in the learning process in schools has led to specific programmes 
such as Active Tutorial Work and the Lifeskills materials. Education for 
peace and world studies are as much concerned with the process of learning 
as with their own discrete objectives, and both recognize the importance of 
personal power in learning — the freedom to take charge of one's own 
development and growth. 

Of key importance in this respect is the work of the libertarian Brazilian 
educator Paulo Freire (1985). His belief that learning must be tied to the life 
force of the learner places an individual's personal growth as the central core 
of the curriculum. If pupils are to become more active and involved in the 
process of learning in schools they need to be helped out of the ‘culture of 
silence’ — that oppressive condition in which people are not aware of the 
social forces acting upon them. This requires, Freire argues, a process of 
conscientization. By learning to perceive the social and political contradic- 
tions in their lives, people grow in awareness of their social reality and 
develop a capacity to transform it. 

For this transformational process to gain momentum in education it is 
necessary to work to replace the traditional assumptions of schooling with 
more enlightened ones and peace education has a critical part to play here. 
Marylin Ferguson (1982) has suggested that nothing short of a paradigm shift 
will succeed in freeing the learning that pupils do in schools from the harmful 
effects already referred to. The new paradigm which she observes emerging 
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points to the nature of learning rather than the content of instruction as the 
key. She suggests that learning is a journey to be enjoyed rather than a 
destination to be reached. Among some of the new assumptions she advocates 
are: 


1 In schools the emphasis should be on learning how to learn. 

2 Learning is a journey, not a destination. 

3 Pupils and teachers should relate to each other as people and not behave 
towards each other in roles. 

4 Priority should be given to the self concept as the key determinant of 
successful learning. 

5 The inner intuitive, emotional, and spiritual experiences of pupils should 
be regareded as vital contexts for learning. 

6 Encouragement should be given to divergent thinking and guesswork as 
part of the natural process of creative learning. 

7 Age-specific learning should give way to variable and flexible age 
groupings. 

8 Greater attention should be given to the design of the learning environ- 
ment with more attention to colour, comfort, personal space, and privacy. 

9 Community education should be seen as an opportunity to break down 
the traditional association of learning with schools and institutions. 

10 Teachers should be regarded as learners too, learning alongside and 
from the pupils they teach. 


Taking account of these ideas and attempting to incorporate them into our 
work with pupils will assist the transforming of the schooling process. Many 
of these ideas are central to the concepts of education for peace but there is 
still much work to be done to convince those bound within their own cultures 
of silence of their validity and importance. 


THE QUESTION OF FIT 
Curriculum overload 


One of the problems of designing a curriculum in a fast-changing world is 
that of overload. New ideas, concepts, and frameworks of thinking demand 
attention and consideration and as what is new fights to replace what is old 
and outworn, our ways of organizing and disseminating knowledge and infor- 
mation have to reconsidered. The last ten years have seen the emergence of 
new areas of study in schools. Education for peace along with anti-racist 
education and anti-sexist education are responses to the movement towards 
equalization of power in our society. Traditionally oppressed groups — 
women, minority ethnic groups, the aged, disabled, and sexual minorities — 
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are succeeding as never before in raising the consciousness of their 
oppressors. Formal recognition of this is contained in legislation designed to 
outlaw discrimination, but the struggle to affect hearts and minds continues. 

More recently we have seen a renewed interest in health education. The 
government has funded an educational programme aimed to combat the 
spread of AIDS in society and an increased concern about the various forms 
of child abuse is creating the need for tighter focus on child safety and care 
in the teaching programmes of schools. Such developments strain the capacity 
of a curriculum built on traditional subject areas to cope with change. 


The axial tilt of the curriculum 


These are but examples of a trend which is likely to continue as social, scien- 
tific, economic, and political changes accelerate in our society. Although the 
national core curriculum might be regarded as an attempt to impede and 
frustrate these developments, social change is now so fast and so comprehen- 
sive that any attempt to impose a narrowly conceived curriculum is likely to 
be somewhat superficial. These new and varied demands on the curriculum 
mark the beginning of a fundamental upheaval in the way that learning is 
organized within our schools, an upheaval that is unlikely to be restrained by 
the government's attempt to introduce a national core curriculum. As yet we 
are only witnessing pre-seismic disturbances as we prepare for what can best 
be described as an axial tilt of the curriculum. This will be a movement sO 
disturbing that few areas of the schooling system will be unaffected by it. 
This axial tilt is a move from a predominantly vertical and differentiated 
curriculum to a horizontal and multidimensional one. This curriculum tilting 
reverberates and responds to developing trends in society and our patterns of 
living. Issues like the ones referred to above have emerged to test the 
capacity of the curriculum to adjust creatively and flexibly to new assump- 
tions about living and learning. There is now a tightening tension between 
a curriculum firmly built on the Separation of subjects and one having a more 
learner-centred perspective, with a concern for human flexibility and all- 
round capacity. The axial tilt marks the break with a model of learning and 
teaching that has lasted for the entire history of public education and signals 
a determination to ground educational theory and practice in experience, with 


full regard to the changed and constantly changing needs and expectations of 
learners. 


The issue of location 


As the curriculum axis tilts and the cross. 


à -curriculum dynamic gathers pace 
there will be an increased pressure 


on the time/space continuum of 
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curriculum design and planning. We will become increasingly conscious of 
gaps in our awareness, in our understanding, and in our experience. A key 
issue relating to education for peace concerns fit and location. Does it belong 
to the humanities, to personal and social education, or is it a matter for 
tutorial work or project-based activities. Are we talking about a change in 
emphasis in our teaching or a whole new focus? It is fashionable to talk about 
‘dimensions’ of the curriculum. Perhaps this is just one more intellectual 
device to cope with transition, but it demonstrates our preoccupation with 
identification and labelling, our need for clear definitions, the search for 
certainty. 

The tension between the old and the new in education is increased because 
new dimensions like education for peace are about the more elusive aspects 
of learning and growth — attitudes, values, hopes, fears, beliefs, frustrations, 
and dreams. Our education system has taken upon itself the guardianship and 
inculcation of attitudes and values. However, our society is now characterized 
by enormous variations in patterns of attitudes and values. As well as being 
a pluralist society in terms of culture and race we are a multi-attitude and 
multi-value society. Increasingly we are becoming a society based on diver- 
sity of groups, communities, interests, and concerns. As we can no longer 
rely on certainty our approach to education for peace must be based on the 
exploration of attitudes and values, and not merely one of conforming to a 
predetermined set for all. Within a framework of morality there is 
considerable scope for such exploration, and peace education has a unique 
part to play in helping pupils develop a perspectives consciousness and an 
ability to understand the world with its myriad of value systems and 
ideologies. Schools will need to take on this task with energy and determina- 
tion, to devote more time to such explorations than ever before, as pupils 
struggle to make sense of a world characterized by threat and uncertainty. 

What we are experiencing in this axial tilt of the curriculum is the 
emergence of a set of ideas that are attempting to shift the emphasis in 
schools from the teaching of a pre-packaged, essentially knowledge-based 
curriculum to a schooling experience characterized by a recognition of a 
pupil’s innate capacity to grow, learn, and develop fully. One of the impor- 
tant roles of education for peace is to help in the creating of conditions in 
which this growth and development can flourish. This will require an 
emphasis on climate, the creating of time and space for pupils to deal with 
the inner conflicts of their lives, to confront the issues and concerns of the 
society with which they are striving to identify and to explore personhood 
with all its awesome possibilities. 

It is likely that teachers concerned to develop peace education programmes 
will be working within one of the following three models. 


Subject specific 


In this model, areas of learning are defined by specific subjects and 
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consequently peace education is identified as a discrete course or programme. 
This model has some advantages — it creates a visible space in the timetable 
which may serve to enhance its status and offer more opportunity for pursu- 
ing particular objectives, but it does have the disadvantage of requiring it to 
compete for timetable space and resource provision. 


Inclusion within subjects 


Aspects of peace education can occupy appropriate slots in existing subjects. 
This overcomes the problem of timetable space but can result in token 
acknowledgement of its importance. Also there may develop uneasy tensions 
between content and process if knowledge objectives are pursued at the 
expense of attitudes and skills. 


Integration 


Within primary schools this involves the inclusion of peace education within 
topic and thematic approaches. In secondary schools it is provided through 
broadly based interdisciplinary programmes and courses. This has the distinct 
advantage of promoting the idea that peace education is best seen as a dimen- 
sion of the curriculum developing in line with the axial tilt already referred 
to. This approach enables the considerations of peace education to find a 
place in all the areas of learning referred to in the HMI curriculum model 
defined in Figure 3. The disadvantage of this approach is that objectives can 
become lost during the integrative process and there is a danger that peace 


education elements will over-focus on ‘problems’ rather than on the dynamics 
of positive peace. 


Preparing classroom work 


The detailed preparation of classroom w 
systematic. The model shown 
considerati i 


€ offered as examples to be used 
omprehensive. 
Plans 


1 What are the purposes and specific int 
2 What specific outcomes are being pla; 
3 How will the lesson be evaluated? 


entions of the lesson? 
nned for? 
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Figure 4 Preparing classroom work 


Plans 
4 
What the What the 
teacher does == pupils до 
Тће 
learning 


environment 


What the teacher does 


1 How will the aims and intentions of the lesson be shared so that pupils 
know 
9 what they are expected to learn 
€ how the learning be achieved 
© how they will benefit by the learning. 
2 How will different teaching methods and techniques be selected? 
3 How will relationships be managed 
€ with individual pupils 
ө with working groups 
9 with the class as a whole? 


What the pupils do 


1 How will pupils perceive the essential relationship between content and 
process in their peace education learning? 

2 How will learning activities reflect the specific and immediate concerns 
of pupils? 

3 How will pupils be encouraged to play an active p 
and experiential activities? 


art in more informal 
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The learning environment 


1 How will the environment in which peace education programmes are 
conducted reflect a consistency between the means and ends of peace educa- 
tion? 

2 How will materials and resources contribute to the learning? 

3 How will a climate of co-operation and shared endeavour be developed 
in the classroom? 


In evaluating the outcomes of lessons it will be important to consider the 
extent to which means and ends have been compatible and how far teaching 
has been consistent with the hopes and expectations raised in the planning. 
Programme design on its own cannot ensure good practice in peace educa- 
tion. The way that the teacher builds relationships with pupils and shares the 
learning journey with them is far more important than is traditionally realized 


and peace educators need to be aware of the ‘third way’ already referred to 
earlier in this chapter. 


AN EVOLVING PEDAGOGY 


Education for peace has alwa; 
ships between content and p 
inevitability of the kinds of 
is also essential to Tecogniz 
peace education. The point that ‘ 


ys emphasized the delicate but crucial relation- 


restructure the quality of the relationship between the teacher and the taught 
and to evolve a pedagogy which places the learner’s personal experience, 


Key qualities in teachers 


Central to the management of this process is the way the teacher relates to 
the pupils and the extent to which this relationship contributes to and 
enhances each pupil’s capacity to learn effectively. It is important however 
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to work to avoid a developing belief that active, participatory, and experien- 
tial learning methods have a place only in the ‘soft’ areas of the curriculum. 
Education for peace is as much part of the cognitive domain as it is of the 
affective. Teachers working exclusively in the cognitive domain need to be 
helped to realize that person-centred approaches are very ‘user friendly’ and 
can bring positive benefits in the form of increased academic performance. 
In Freedom to Learn in the Eighties, Carl Rogers (1983) drew attention to 
a steadily mounting body of research evidence which supports a person- 
centred approach to education. In particular he pointed to a study undertaken 
in the USA and several other countries which set out to determine which 
particular teacher behaviours were correlated with different kinds of learning 
outcomes. This research involved the study of 3,700 hours of taped 
classroom activity from 550 primary and secondary schools. Three particular 
teacher behaviours turned out to be especially significant: 


1 The teacher's ability to understand the meaning that classroom 
experience is having for each pupil. 

2 The respect and positive regard the teacher has for each pupil as a 
Separate person. 

3 The ability of the teacher to engage in a genuine person-to-person rela- 
tionship with each pupil. 


It was found that pupils in classes with teachers who demonstrated these 
qualities to a high degree made significantly greater gains in learning: 


l They became more adept at using higher cognitive skills such as 
problem-solving. 

2 They had a higher self concept. 

3 They exercised greater learning initiatives in the classroom. 

4 They exhibited fewer discipline problems. 

5 They had a lower absence rate. 


What is particularly interesting and important is that it was also found that 
with specific training teachers can begin to change their attitudes and develop 
the sort of facilitative style described above. The other main characteristics 
of such teachers were: 


l They had a higher self concept than lower level teachers. 

2 They were more open and self-disclosing to pupils. 

3 They responded more often and more positively to pupils' feelings. 
4 They gave more praise and encouragement. 

5 They were more responsive to pupils’ own ideas. 

6 They engaged in formal didactic teaching less often. 
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In considering the pedagogic style that would seem to be most consistent with 
the aims and purposes of education for peace it is essential to give attention 
to the following skills and qualities: 


1 Being emphathetic, a good listener, and sensing pupil experience from 
the pupil’s point of view. 

2 Having a warm, caring respect for each pupil as a unique and individual 
person. 

3 Being secure enough to be personally open and honest with pupils. 

4 Holding the belief that children are positive and constructive and do 
want to learn effectively. 


Clearly it pays to be human in the classroom. Education for peace offers a 
unique opportunity to work to develop this third way pedagogy, to honour 
and celebrate the enormous learning potential that children bring with them 
into school. It requires the capacity to recognize that the vast resources for 
healthy learning and living can become minimalized during the process of 
childhood socialization and that the task of the teacher is to provide the safe 
psychological climate in the classroom so that this potential for growth and 
development can become reactivated. Unfortunately schools have tended not 
to offer this safe and nurturing environment. To reverse this process requires 
both courage and sensitivity. Above all it demands that we undertake a 
process of unfolding potential. Theodore Roszak has summarized it well: 


This is what all of us bring into life and school: a wholly unexplored, 
radically unpredictable identity. To educate is to unfold this identity — to 
unfold it with the utmost delicacy, recognizing that it is the most precious 
resource of our species, the true wealth of the human nation. 

(Roszak 1979) 


Education for peace is a central element in the transformational process in 
education. It has the capacity to assist further the axial tilt of the curriculum 
so that the learning programmes we provide more closely relate to the social 
reality that pupils experience in their lives. It also responds to a yearning in 
pupils themselves for a schooling process which recognizes and responds to 
deeply felt fears and aspirations. 
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Countering the critics 


Patricia White 


THE VALUE OF CRITICISM 


The role of criticism in human life is often vital.! Not least when we are 
chided for not checking which is the earth before wiring the plug or for 
swallowing the ‘aspirins’ without reading the label on the bottle. In less 
dramatic cases criticism can improve things — the cooking, the service. 
Educational theory and practice is an obvious beneficiary. Without the 
constructive criticism which has gone on over the years most of us in the 
teaching profession today would be, I suppose, in the thrall of one ideology 
or another – child-centredness, Piagetian stage theory, managerialism, 
sociological relativism — depending upon the sphere of influence we had 
happened to fall under at some formative stage in our careers. As it is, critics 
have helped us to stand back from these and many other views and, by rals- 
ing awkward questions, have deepened our understanding of our practices by 
indicating some of the limitations of their theoretical underpinnings. So, 
although in our personal exploits as well as in our professional endeavours 
ideally we would want our friends and colleagues to say, ‘Great! That 5 
perfect. Don’t do a thing to it", we know that we do not live in an ideal 


world. We are fallible and so we are grateful for criticism — or we are when 
we are being rational. 


The critics of peace education enter the 
What have they got to say? It seems a 
exclusively, at Cox and Scruton, Беса! 
here we will be getting rigorous crit 


n to a round of expectant applause. 

good idea to look mainly, though not 
use all the signs seem to suggest that 
icism of some power. The preface to 
Peace Studies: A Critical Survey (Cox and Scruton 1984: subsequently P. 5) 
tells us that this paper is one of a stream of ‘independent, lucid and 
authoritative analyses of those political and social factors which impinge on 
the questions of national and Western security’ ( 


PS: 5) and John Marks 
(1984) commends it too as a ‘powerfully argued pamphlet’. Let us therefore 


concentrate on the case presented by Cox and Scruton against peace education 
in schools. Their criticisms extend to the treatment of peace education in 
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stitutions of higher education but those will not be dealt with in any detail 
here. 

Certainly Cox and Scruton have a strong conclusion, namely that peace 
education has no place in schools (with one qualification which we shall come 
to) or at the very least an optional place. Their case for this conclusion rests 
on their view of ‘the real nature and purpose of a school curriculum’ (PS: 
24). Let us look carefully, therefore, at this attempt to rule out peace educa- 
tion from the school on educational grounds. 


THE CRITICS’ VIEW OF EDUCATION 


Cox and Scruton talk in Peace Studies: A Critical Survey, seemingly inter- 
changeably, about the purpose of the school curriculum and the purpose of 
education. Their focus of interest, however, seems to be school education, 
rather than any broader notion of education, and the education provided by 
the school seems to be identified with the curriculum it offers. They put it 
like this: 


The purpose of education is to inculcate judgement, to teach the pupil to 
see the complexity of what confronts him, to hold a question before his 
mind without begging it. 

(PS: 25) 


This purpose is achieved by ‘the old-fashioned curriculum’ which is 


built around subjects in each of which there is an accepted body of 
communicable knowledge. These subjects can be taught to a child at 


school, and provide the foundation for subsequent learning. 
(PS: 24) 


In Peace Studies: A Critical Survey and in other places, Cox and Scruton give 
examples of subjects — mathematics, history, French – which would be included 
in such a curriculum.? The most complete account is probably that in Whose 
Schools? A Radical Manifesto (Cox et al. 1986: subsequently WS) where their 
co-authors are Douglas-Home, Marks, and Norcross. There we are told: 


School education should begin from a sensible and tried curriculum, 
including reading, writing and mathematics. At the higher level, the 
curriculum should include, as central disciplines, history, science, 
mathematics, foreign languages (ancient and modern), the lore and 
literature of our country, and some of the technical skills which will fit 


children for participation in a modern society. 
(WS: 1) 
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We are also told that 


Children need a firm moral and spiritual basis, which will engender the 
values on which their future happiness depends: honesty, industry, charity, 
respect for others and for the law. 

(WS: 2) 


According, again, to the authors of Whose Schools?: 


Recreation, sports, music, drama and art are important components of 
education, and schools should endeavour to provide them. 


(WS: 2) 


Children also need, it seems, instruction in religious doctrine, in accordance 
with the wishes and faith of their parents (WS: 2). Other aspects of these 
views need discussion in their own right. (On what grounds do the authors 
argue, for instance, that children need instruction in religious doctrine rather 
than religious education? What are the authors saying in claiming that music, 
art, sport, and so on, are important but not central aspects of education?) 
However, in this context comment will have to be restricted to the bearing 
of these points on the authors’ criticisms of peace education. 

Cox and Scruton and the other authors of Whose Schools? further 
characterize ‘good schools’ in the following terms. They are schools 
concerned with ‘real skills and genuine knowledge’ and ‘based on discipline 
and order’ (WS: 1). The subjects they teach are ‘tried and lasting’ (WS: 3), 
‘real and difficult’ (WS: 5), ‘hard and lastingly useful’ (WS: 5), ‘proven’ 
(WS: 7). They are concerned with ‘serious forms of learning’ (WS: 5). Such 
schools are to be contrasted with those where the ‘old educational values’ 
have been replaced by a concern for ‘relevance’ (WS: 3). In such schools 
education will be primarily concerned with ‘burning issues’ and in them ‘a 
child will spend much of his time in the classroom attending to matters which 
lie beyond his comprehension, and which are in any case the subject of 
continual dispute and incomprehension even among adults’ (PS: 24). Such 
schools will be ‘replacing tried and lasting subjects with spurious ‘‘alter- 
natives’’’ (WS: 3) creating ‘new and artifici 
“о”? subjects . . . lar 


‘provide a framework into which any nonsense . . . can be fitted’, subjects 
which gradually pollute the whole curriculum (WS: 5). 


ed with the mastering of 
as we have seen, that children’s 


е places it seems as though they 
the teaching of the negotiating skills 
ably with their kind — has always been 
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and should always be taught’ (PS: 40). But elsewhere in their paper they 
seem - it is not clear — to be expressing a different view. They quote, as 
follows, from the Atlantic College Syllabus: 


The student should be able to co-operate in decision-making and action, 
but where necessary to decide and act alone. 

The student should be able to recognise the value and limitation of co- 
operative and individual action, and to employ means appropriate to the 
end. 


Cox and Scruton comment: 


To condense a great amount of sentimental eyewash into a pinch of salt: 


the student should grow up. 
(PS: 29) 


This seems to suggest that moral education, as such, is not necessary. 
Perhaps the idea is that students simply develop morally as they grow older; 
perhaps it is that these things are picked up from the environment without 
any specific teaching efforts being necessary. Whatever the truth about this 
particular statement, their general position seems to be that schools must be 
involved in the teaching of what they call ‘good manners’. This, we can take 
it, includes cultivating the virtues of honesty, industry, charity, respect for 
others, and respect for the law. Helping pupils to live peaceably with each 


other also forms a part of this work. 
Education, then, in the view of Cox and Scruton and the co-authors of 


Whose Schools? is a matter of mastering difficult subjects and acquiring good 
manners. 


THE CRITICS’ OBJECTIONS TO PEACE EDUCATION 


Cox and Scruton see peace education as having two aspects — one to do with 
teaching children to live peaceably with their kind, the good manners aspect, 
and a more dubious aspect involving the ‘contentious and politically charged 
discussion of peace war and disarmament’ (PS: 40). Let us look at their 
objections to both of these. 

There seem to be two problems with the good manners aspect. First, it 
is strictly speaking redundant. Teachers and parents have always been 
concerned about good manners and therefore there is no need to introduce 
this aspect into schools as if it were something new. Worse, introducing it 
as part of a peace education programme is likely to frustrate the achievement 
of its aims: ‘it is never less likely to be taught successfully than when an 
ideological programme is being advanced by means of it’ (PS: 32). Second, 
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as this quotation suggests, this aspect of peace education is likely to be used 
as a cover for the more dubious aspect. Commenting on the report on Peace 
Education presented to Avon County Council by its Director of Education, 
Cox and Scruton say: 


Once again, however, the large issue of nuclear disarmament is smuggled 
into a course which is so vaguely formulated as to suggest little more than 
an education in manners. 


(PS: 31-2) 


Cox and Scruton have a number of objections to the other aspect of peace 
education, the ‘contentious and politically charged discussion of peace, war 
and disarmament’. We might as a shorthand call this the Peace Studies 
aspect. 

First, Cox and Scruton consider two linked arguments in favour of the 
treatment of Peace Studies issues in school, namely that these are major 
issues of our time and that young people need as citizens to make up their 
minds about them and should therefore be informed (PS: 23). They have a 
twofold answer to these arguments. The first part is that these and other 
issues, including sex, socialism, the environment, the market economy, 
constitutional government, the wisdom and morality of eating animals, of 
insulting one’s parents, of Joining the Communist Party, of confessing to 
religion, and of voting Labour (PS: 23-4) cannot be dealt with in school 
because children have yet to acquire the historical knowledge, articulate 
expression, and grasp of argument that would enable them to discuss them 
profitably. The second part is that to attempt to do so would be to forget the 
'real nature and purpose of a school curriculum' (PS: 24) which is to 
introduce the pupil to truly educational subjects which force him to under- 
stand things which have no immediate bearing on his experience. These are, 
as we have seen, tried and lasting, real and difficult, proven subjects like 
mathematics, ancient languages, and history, while Peace Studies is a ‘soft’ 
subject, largely empty of intellectual content and not worthy of a place 
amongst the ‘difficult subjects of the traditional curriculum’ (WS: 5). 

Second, Peace Studies is also necessarily indoctrinatory. Not only is it 
often taught in a biased and irresponsible way, but also it could be taught 
in no other way (PS: 40). 

Third, Peace Studies is likely to ‘inculcate guilt in the child towards his 
own inheritance and to encourage him to place blame for conflict in the camp 
to which he belongs’ (PS: 30). If some aspects are taken seriously they could 
even induce nervous breakdowns in pupils (PS: 32). 

Fourth, even if pupils somehow escape the moral and mental harm of the 
previous point, Roger Scruton (1986) argues in ‘Peace studies: no true 


subject’ in The Wayward Curriculum (subsequently WC) that they will derive 
no benefit from this subject. 
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Nobody comes away from the subject with some useful and decisive piece 
of information that will enable him to solve some present problem: nobody 
comes away from it better able to discuss the burning issues of the day, 


or to take an active and useful part in society. 
(we: 111) 


Finally, Scruton has a further objection to peace education which straddles 
the division between good manners and Peace Studies. He claims that some 
defenders of Peace Studies defend it as a practical subject concerned not to 
induce theoretical understanding but ‘social skills (the skills of peaceful 
behaviour’) (WC: 108). Scruton is sceptical of these claims and writes that 
if they were true: 


We should expect children at schools where peace studies are included in 
the syllabus to come home from them disposed to conciliate, adapt and 
compromise and to renounce the ways of war; most of all, we should 
expect departments of ‘peace studies’ to be remarkably tranquil and 
soothing places to which opponents might come and join in the discussion 
in an atmosphere of calm understanding. However, none of these things 
seems to be true; indeed it is my experience that a ‘peace studies’ activist, 
once questioned in some fundamental tenet of his beliefs, is as disposed 


as the next man to take the path of confrontation. 
(WC: 109) 


ANSWERING THE CRITICS OF PEACE EDUCATION 


Let us accept Cox and Scruton’s characterization of peace education as 
including, broadly speaking, two elements – one concerned with the 
understanding and explanation of war and the causes of conflict, and another 
more practical element concerned with learning to control and manage 
conflict. 

Comments on these criticisms of peace education can usefully be divided 
into two kinds. First, comments on the critics’ conception of education and 
its aims and, second, more heterogeneous comments, not least about indoc- 
trination. 


An examination of the educational rationale for the critics’ objections 


As we saw earlier the critics’ objections are launched from the standpoint of 
a certain view of education, a view labelled in a way designed to make it 
irresistible. Who could want a silly curriculum which aimed to give students 
illusory skills and false beliefs and was composed of subjects of ephemeral 
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value? But if we disregard the rhetoric of ‘real’, ‘genuine’, ‘sensible’, 
‘lastingly useful’, ‘serious’, and so on, what exactly are we being offered? 
Plainly put, it is an education which gives pupils a grounding in a number 
of subjects while emphasizing good manners. Now whether or not we buy 
this content must depend on the reasons backing it. What are these? 

The short answer is that the critics give no grounds for their view. This 
view is simply asserted and, without argument, set up in opposition to a view 
of school education which would see the creation of citizens as one of its 
aims. It looks as though Cox, Scruton, et al. think that they have removed 
the need for argument for their position by the use of terms like ‘real’, 
‘genuine’, and ‘truly’. But appeals to such rhetorical devices cannot settle the 
value questions that confront us when we try to determine what schools 
should be teaching. The question of what schools should be teaching is to be 
answered, in large part, in the light of what we think the aims of education 
should be. What we think the aims of education should be will depend on 
our conception of human flourishing and of the good society. These are 
complex value questions, which cannot be answered by educational or any 
other kind of experts who are able to tell us what means we need to employ 
to achieve such and such ends. It is precisely the ends which are in question. 
In any society views on these ends are likely to be many and various (for 
example, some religiously based, some wholly secular, some emphasizing the 
well-being of the individual, some emphasizing more communitarian values) 
and in a liberal democratic society these views will contribute to the public 
debate on what form education is to take. For the main rationale for such 
a society is that it is a way of avoiding an unjustifiable authoritarian imposi- 
tion of values. Since the critics of peace education are implacably opposed 
to any form of totalitarianism, it is slightly curious that in the papers and 
manifestos considered here there is no acknowledgement of the view that free 
and open debate in a democracy is not a matter simply of the assertion of 
viewpoints but rather the advancing of argued cases for them.‘ If the views 
of Cox, Scruton, er al. on the purpose of school education are to be taken 
as a serious contribution to that debate they will need to make a case for 
them which can be examined on its merits. As yet, however, the case for 
education in a democracy being at least partially concerned with the develop- 
ment of citizens still stands unassailed by the critics. 

Cox, Scruton, ег al. have provided no general argued rationale for their 
views. The necessity for such a rationale becomes all the more apparent when 
we look at three of their particular views on peace education which are 
related to what they assert to be the purpose of education. 

First, the claim that Peace Studies is a ‘soft’ subject can be dismissed 
fairly briskly. Assuming that it is possible to measure the general hardness 
and softness of subjects and that on this scale Peace Studies comes out as 
soft, it is only if our prime criterion for what should be learned in schools 

is that it should be hard that we should remove Peace Studies. If we are 
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concerned about what people need to know as citizens we shall be working 
within a quite different framework with quite different criteria. Provided that 
some body of knowledge, hard or soft, is important for future citizens it 
should be appropriately incorporated in school education. If it is indeed easily 
mastered, it will occupy little of students’ time. It is interesting to speculate 
how the critics might apply the hardness criterion. Would this not argue for 
Chinese rather than French, Sanskrit rather than Latin? Their response would 
probably be that the hardness criterion is to be taken within the framework 
of our ‘tradition of learning’ (WS: 7) and the ‘precious heritage of our 
culture’ (WS: 3). But on that criterion would we not also have to rule in an 
initiation into our long democratic tradition? (And, incidentally, in our 
multicultural society, as part of our heritage, Sanskrit and Chinese too? But 
that is an argument for another occasion.) 

Second, Cox and Scruton have another, rather different claim (p. 40): not 
that Peace Studies is too soft but that it presupposes too many other 
disciplines and areas of knowledge for it to be able to be taught in school. 
(On some views of ‘hardness’ this would perhaps suggest it was hard!) It is 
thus ruled out on logical grounds. They make the point that there is ‘no 
possibility of introducing [questions concerning peace] into the school 
curriculum’ because to answer these would presuppose a knowledge of many 
disciplines and fields of study (e.g. philosophy, logic and mathematics, 
history, theology, military strategy, economics . . .) some at present studied 
at school level and some at university level. This claim raises a number of 
questions. On the strictly logical issue, is it the case that if the understanding 
of one matter presupposes knowledge of another then the temporal order of 
learning must follow the logical order? It seems clear that the two can be 
learned at least at the same time. This is in fact how much learning occurs 
for good psychological reasons. We want to know about x and discover as 
we delve into x that properly to understand x we need to know y. So we take 
steps to master y alongside our investigations into x. Furthermore, is it the 
case that anyone who wishes to have some understanding of nuclear issues 
must have first thoroughly mastered all the disciplines cited above (and more, 
see PS: 12)? Cox and Scruton seem to have failed to distinguish between 
some understanding and a complete, global understanding. If however we are 
concerned with the political education of citizens, this sets some kinds of 
parameters to the treatment of nuclear issues in school. Future citizens will 
need to know enough to understand and be able critically to consider the 
nuclear policies their political leaders are putting before them. This critical 
understanding will in turn be bolstered by the availability of critical commen- 
tary in the press and other media. School education has the function of enabl- 
ing people to understand and participate in public debate on these issues and 
where necessary to ask awkward questions and not be fobbed off by bland 
answers. If one follows the Cox and Scruton line here, it seems to me that 
one comes close to saying not just that we must rely on nuclear experts to 
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determine questions of peace for us, but that only a kind of nuclear polymath 
could consider these issues. At which point we might recall Bernard 
Williams’s (1982: 288) comment ‘that if a question which affects the lives, 
the deaths and the future of all of us is one on which only experts can speak, 
then that fact itself should properly terrify us all’. Cox and Scruton might of 
course remind us that we are talking about children here who cannot be 
expected to have the kind of judgement and understanding an adult would, 
since they are in the process of being educated. If that were to be their 
Tesponse we would be back again to the point that we are concerned with 
the education of citizens who are actually making political decisions even 
while they are at school or shortly after. 

Third, it is important to make clear that the critics’ conception of moral 
education as good manners (see p. 39) is not something that defenders of 
peace education could accept as a reasonable account of moral and political 


education. As suggested earlier, let us take the view expressed in Whose 
Schools? as a gloss on ‘good manners’: 


Children need a firm moral and spiritual basis, which will engender the 


values on which their future happiness depends: honesty, industry, charity, 
respect for others and for the law. 


(WS: 2) 


This list of values suggests a limited and deferential moral education. There 
is respect for others and respect for the law but w 
esteem, and personal and ethical autonom 
sion, industry but no hope 
Suggested might be the chi 


here are self-respect, self- 
y? There is charity but not compas- 
» Something which Mary Warnock (1986) has 
ef goal of education. Where too is the political 
education that the citizens of any democracy will need? There is no mention 
of understanding of the values of Justice and freedom, nor as we have seen 
any mention of the cluster of values associated with autonomy and 
independent-mindedness, In fact, again Surprisingly, in view of the critics’ 
opposition to totalitarianism the list of values given could form the bedrock 
of education in any totalitarian society. It might be Suggested that the values 
mentioned here are simply examples, but if so why this selection of 
examples? Why no mention of any values in the autonomy area? 

In sum the educational basis of the critics’ objections to peace education 
is little more than a series of unsupported assertions. The activities of peace 
education are by no means undermined by assertions of the real, genuine, 
true purpose of education or by the suggestion that the kind of moral and 
political education involved is already covered by an education in deference. 
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Further comments on the critics’ objections 


As we have seen (p. 40), one of their major charges against peace education 
is that it is indoctrinary. In Peace Studies Cox and Scruton say: 


We believe that it is now necessary to direct the attention of all concerned 
. to the dubious nature of Peace Studies and to persuade them not 
merely that this subject is often taught in a biased and irresponsible way, 


but that it could be taught in no other way. 
. (Р5: 40) 


This is a striking claim to say the least. Cox and Scruton are not simply argu- 
ing that, as a matter of fact, teachers of peace education sometimes, or even 
often, indoctrinate their students but that they always must do, despite 
presumably whatever good intentions they may have to introduce their 
students to the complex issues of peace and war in an open-minded way. Let 
us elaborate this point to make clear what it is Cox and Scruton are denying. 

Let us imagine a school which draws up a programme in moral and 
political education, or in personal and social education, part of which is 
devoted to the examination of issues of peace and war, the causes of conflict 
between groups and individuals and so on. This is drawn up by a staff 
curriculum development working party, examined further at a staff meeting, 
and presented to the governing body for their comments before it is finally 
adopted as a whole school policy document. In the relevant classes teachers 
use a wide range of sources and encourage their students to examine and 
compare them. They introduce them to the critics of peace education and in 
particular to John Marks’s report ‘Peace Studies’ in our Schools: Propaganda 
for Defencelessness. Chapter 4, on what is in peace education syllabuses and 
what is missing from them and, in Marks’s view, should be there, is 
available for students as well as teachers to judge how far their own 
resources need to be supplemented. One of the dominant aims of the peace 
education part of the course, as of the whole course, is the development of 
students’ autonomy so that in personal and social matters they are enabled to 
come to reasoned decisions and to demand, in turn, of public and political 
bodies that their policies are based on reasoned grounds, which can be open 
to public scrutiny. 

A complementary whole school policy covers the conduct of and decision- 
making in the school, allowing for as much participation in its running as is 
compatible with the maturity of its members. This enables students to develop 
the dispositions and some of the necessary skills of caring and independent- 
minded members of a moral community. 

The approach is through and through reflexive (not for obvious 
pedagogical reasons to be equated with ‘all the time’) in that students are 
encouraged to think how far the aims of their education, and the means used 
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to achieve them, are acceptable. Why, for instance, put such a high value on 
autonomy and participation? 

Faced with this account Cox and Scruton have to show, on their view, that 
the peace education element of it must be indoctrinatory. They do not say 
much about indoctrination in Peace Studies but Scruton, Ellis-Jones, and 
O'Keefe (1985) identify five characteristics of indoctrination in Education 
and Indoctrination (subsequently EI): 


1 Conclusions are foregone. (The signs of this are many, principal among 
them being loaded questions, loaded references, and loaded vocabulary.) 

2 The conclusions form part of a constellation, whose meaning is to be 
found in a ‘hidden unity’, based in emotional or political attitude. 

3 The conclusions are premises to action, and form the fundamental 
starting-point of a political ‘programme’. 

4 The conclusions are also part of a closed system of mutually confirming 
dogma, which serves to consolidate and validate the emotional unity from 
which it springs. 

5 They are typically established not by open discussion, but by closing the 
mind to alternative viewpoints, and perhaps even by vilifying or denouncing 
opposition. 


(EI: 26) 


15 possible to discuss it in detail here, but to 
indoctrination endorsed by Scruton, the school 
its peace education programme be guilty of in 
is possible to have peace education without i 


This response to the critics may seem somewhat laboured and rather 
tediously obvi 


It is necessary to quote this account of indoctrination in full, not because it 


Show that, even on a view of 
I have described would not in 
doctrinating its students. So it 


First, Cox and Scruton sugg 


est that Peace Studies 
guilt in the child towards his o 
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peace education much useful work is done on the role of the notion of the 
enemy in human life.? 

Second, Cox and Scruton are worried that if children are to be 
“encouraged to be aware of their responsibility for world disarmament’ this 
may lead them to have nervous breakdowns. They ask, ‘What mental outlook 
would enable a child to assume *'responsibility" for **world disarmament’’?’ 
(PS: 32). Cox and Scruton have no reason for anxiety because the suggestion 
is not that individuals should assume total responsibility for world disarma- 
ment (a curious misreading of this suggestion?) but that as people with moral 
concerns living in a political community they should be aware of the part 
they can play in trying to bring about disarmament. Coming to understand 
the part one can reasonably play here need not induce despair, or worse: it 
may give people a proper sense of their own power in this situation and leave 
them feeling more hopeful and able to carry on (see White 1987). Are Cox 
and Scruton assuming that it is in some way inappropriate for ‘ordinary 
People' to have such moral and political concerns? 

Third, the breathtakingly sweeping claim (see p. 41) that nobody derives 
any benefit at all from Peace Studies’ programmes is totally unsupported and 
yet it needs to be backed by massive empirical research. One is tempted to 
ask the critics where their ‘genuine’ knowledge is here. 

Fourth, Scruton claims (see p. 41) that peace educators are hopelessly 
muddled about whether they are attempting to bring about theoretical 
understanding of the issues or practical skills. It would have been helpful 
here to have actual examples of such confusion since education is indeed a 
complex business and it is not uncommon for there to be confusion over the 
appropriate means to bring about desired ends. In this situation critics often 
perform a useful service in helping us to get clearer about our ends and how 
we might best achieve them. One thinks, for instance, of Robert Dearden’s 
(1976) critique of discovery learning. But no such constructive criticism is 
offered here. Instead a new sort of confusion seems to creep into the picture. 
Scruton writes 


indeed it is my experience that a peace activist, once questioned in some 
fundamental tenet of his beliefs, is as disposed as the next man to take the 


path of confrontation. 
(WC: 109) 


Here Scruton invites us to assume that supporters of peace education are 
contradicting their own beliefs if they argue strongly for them when ques- 
tioned. It is however necessary to distinguish between aggressiveness or 
bullying (of a verbal and non-verbal kind) and defending a position. Scruton 
gives no evidence of the former and peace educators would certainly see no 


Teason to discourage the latter. 
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Perhaps the most powerful counter to the critics is that in the face of their 
criticisms the rationale on which the various activities of peace education rest 
still remains in place. Let us remind ourselves of that rationale. 

Briefly the case is this. First, as moral beings we are involved not only 
with matters to do with immediate personal concerns but also with the social 
arrangements of our society and even of the world. In other words, our 
moral concerns do not stop with the personal but extend to the political 
sphere. The type and strength of these concerns will vary, and it would be 
foolish to attempt to elaborate on that in detail now: the point is simply that 
as moral beings we also have obligations as members of a community. 
Second, it is shortly after, or sometimes during, the secondary stage of 
education that young people in our society attain the right to vote, and thus 
to have some influence, as citizens, on political decisions. Third, properly to 
exercise that right they need to have been morally and politically educated 
so that at the very least they understand the issues and how their resolution, 
one way or another, will affect their lives and those of others in their society 
and beyond it. Given the nature of the necessary elements of that education, 
indicated below (and more fully developed in White 1983), it is appropriate 
for it to be the school’s responsibility. This is in brief the case for moral and 
political education in school. 

It is into this broad framework that the various aspects of peace education 
fit. For such a moral/political education in a democracy will involve 
considerable attention to the knowledge required by future citizens, which it 
can be argued demands a broad curriculum, as well as space for the discus- 
sion of specifically political issues, not least issues of peace and war. It 
involves attention to certain skills which people will need in a democratic 
society, not least those to do with assessing the validity of arguments offered 
by politicians and in the media. Perhaps most importantly it demands the 
careful nurturing of dispositions about which the critics, with their virtually 
exclusive attention to intellectual education, have nothing to say. Any 
worthwhile moral/political education will however pay attention to the foster- 
ing of dispositions like, for instance, courage, generous-spiritedness, 
tolerance, compassion, and a healthy intellectual scepticism. Scruton (1987) 
claims, it is true, that the acquisition of acceptable habits is an essential part 
of education but it is not clear from the context whether he has these kinds 
of wide-ranging dispositions in mind or something more limited, Some of the 
most interesting work in this area at the moment is precisely the exploration, 
at the levels of practice and reflection, of how these dispositions are to be 
understood and how they can best be nurtured in the school. 

Looking at the contemporary critics of peace education in some detail can 
generate two thoughts about work in this field. The first is a valuable 
reminder that peace education activities are not peripheral activities for which 
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we have to scratch around for some ad-hoc justification. Both the Peace 
Studies aspect and the more practical moral/political aspects of peace educa- 
tion have a central place in the education of the citizens of a democratic 
community. 

The second and connected thought is that the important work of peace 
education, in both its aspects, deserves better critics than these. 


NOTES 


1 I would like to thank David Hicks and John White for helpful comments on this 
Paper and Michael Fielding for bringing the Pep Talk treatments of the critics of 
peace education (see n.2) to my attention. 

2 David Aspin (1986: 1987) deals among other things with the attack on Peace 
Studies in higher education. Cox, Scruton, and Marks’s criticisms of peace education 
are considered from many perspectives, not least to see how far there is common 
ground between the critics and proponents of peace education, in Pep Talk 5 and 6, 
Summer 1985. 

3 See Cox et al. (1986) and Scruton (1986). 

4 See e.g. Marks (1984), especially ch. 4. | У 
" 5 Mary Midgley (1983) has an interesting treatment of the philosophical issues 

ere. 

6 See e.g. Fielding (1985) and also the burgeoning work in personal and social 
education at both the theoretical and practical levels. In my own department a couple 
of us are involved with an ILEA primary school in a project to develop amongst all 
users of the playground (students, parents, and teachers) a more thoughtful and 
considerate attitude to the use of this common space. 
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Case Studies 


4 


Conflict 


Jen Burnley 


Students should study a variety of contemporary conflict situations from the 
personal to the global and attempts to resolve such conflicts. They should 


also know about ways of resolving conflict non-violently in everyday life. 
(Table 2, p. 14) 


Introduction 


Conflict is a way of communicating and is an inescapable part of our lives. 
It is inherent in the process of change within individuals and in society, a 
process which all people can learn to deal with creatively. Education about 
conflict is an essential part of peace education and should be a concern for 
all educators in both the formal and informal educational spheres. It has 
implications for happy and successful schooling, for the development of 
harmonious community relationships based on tolerance of differences and 
commitment to social justice, and for the long-term goal of peaceful inter- 
national relationships where war is no longer considered an acceptable way 
of solving a dispute. 

Education about conflict involves not only knowledge and understanding 
of conflict itself — types, levels, causes, and courses — but also encompasses 
learning for conflict resolution — experiencing the skills and processes of 
resolving conflict. Its cognitive aims and objectives must be supported by 
reliable and informative data, and be enquiry- and problem-centred to 
encourage the skills of critical thinking, evaluation, and reflection. Above all, 
imaginative and experiential teaching methods should be employed to bring 
out the students’ communication skills, using situational material related to 
the concern of their everyday lives and future needs. Language appropriate 
to the level and interest of the students is a key element of education about 
conflict, as it is in all aspects of peace education. 

This chapter discusses conflict in four ways. 
conflict in the school context, emphasizing the students’ 


The first section places 
perceptions of 
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conflict. The second specifically addresses teachers on learning about conflict 
and conflict resolution. The third section contains ideas for dealing with 
conflict. Three examplar exercises, for infants, primary, and secondary 
school levels, comprise the fourth and final section. 


CONFLICT IN CONTEXT 


Students experience conflict directly in their everyday lives and indirectly 
through the media, their reading, or through the experiences of others. Its 
omnipresence may have contributed to its apparent legitimacy in the minds 
of the students. Schools give it institutional support and conflicts of interest 
there frequently result in an incremental sense of injustice, and the resultant 
reactive behaviour further feeds the cycle. Examination of the context of 
conflict gives insight into the effects of contention on the formation of 
students’ attitudes and values and on the effectiveness of their coping and 
communication mechanisms. 

Students enter the formal educational phase of their lives already well 
versed in the various types of conflict and its language while little of the 
Process of resolution has generally come their way. Generally their view of 
conflict is one-sided and negative, and they have a lively appreciation of its 
accentuated phase, violence. Violence is the life-blood of much media report- 


ing. From such exposure alone children have absorbed ‘information’ that 
violence wins 


associated wi 
accept the id 
Children also Perceive teachers as 


nd this is regrettably rei 
Most children 


to manipulate or who use 


inappropriate means of control. Some Students accept all this as ‘what 
teachers do’. For others the tension and conflict-ridden atmosphere leads to 
rejection of school and all it stands for. 

Conflict in the school context incorporates internal 
intergroup conflict. Internal conflicts May arise out of school or home events, 
from impaired self-esteem or other causes, can Seriously affect attitude and 
behaviour and cause many teachers to say, ‘I can’t understand her, she used 
to be such a good girl and now look at her.’ Interpersonal conflicts involve 
the relationships between student-student, student-teacher, teacher-teacher, 


‚ Sarcasm, and other 


, interpersonal, and 
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teacher-parent, parent-student, or any combination of these. Especially 
significant is the perceived conflict of the union of teacher-parent against 
student. Some students take a strong dislike to a teacher and vice versa; some 
become teachers’ pets. Individual or group hositility may be based on 
ethnicity, religion, gender, or just ‘I don’t like his face." 

Much conflict arises over values. Education for what? Many students see 
the offered subject matter as profoundly irrelevant to their present and future 
lives. Many teachers overtly or covertly express doubts about it too. 
Perceived irrelevancy leads to boredom, boredom to misbehaviour and 
involvement with, for example, extra-curricular arson, graffiti writing, and 
vandalism. More causes for conflict. Other values differences occur over 
systems of control and effective decision-making. Should discipline be 
imposed? Can it be? What about self-discipline? Conflicts over 
discipline/authority and homework are legion. 

For many students there is a reluctance to face conflicts. Without the skills 
of conflict resolution, and having absorbed the forms of conditioning and 
socializing of our society, many see no further than win/lose possibilities. 
Losing involves loss of face. It may damage the stability of classroom friend- 
ships, increase vulnerability, and impair self-esteem. Consequently many 
either withdraw from, suppress, or avoid conflict, or become entrenched in 
their attitude, with determination to gain for oneself rather than to solve the 
problem. Either way conflict remains unresolved, leading to anger, anxiety, 
tension, and loneliness. The longer a conflict remains unresolved, the less 
manageable it becomes. Yet students have a lively appreciation of the 
ramifications attached to the term conflict, together with their acceptance that 
conflict is part of the maelstrom of their lives. 

When first-year secondary students were asked to draw a free word 
association from the word conflict almost all the 11- and 12-year-old students’ 
first association was war. Their language associations were not only of the 
implements of war but also of its corollary — death, maiming, sadness, and 
grief. Older students, from fourth-year secondary school, recognized war as 
one form of conflict. Very few mentioned the weapons of war. Most found 
links between intolerance, misunderstandings, and arguments with conflict, 
and many searched for words to describe forms of resolution (for example 
compromise, discussion, resolution, organization, settlement, bonding, friend- 
ship, security, apology, restoration of relations, love, conciliation, under- 
standing). For many of the older students, their interpretation of conflict was 
not wholly negative, while for most of the younger students it was. Conflict 
makes people uncomfortable. For the younger children it was associated with 
the inability to envisage successful resolution, especially at the interpersonal 
level, hence their use of distancing mechanisms and concrete non-emotional 
words. 

The perception of conflict need not be negative. Conflict gives a creative 
opportunity for development and change. The nature of conflict is such that 
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there exists an incompatibility of ideas, values, or goals. Instead of seeing it 
as a message of destruction or as something to avoid, clarification of the 
issues can be seen as stimulating, positive, with gains to be made in 
communication skills, thought processes, and solutions. Instead of the adver- 
sarial, inflammatory mode, handling conflict by processes such as concilia- 
tion, mediation, or through the use of good offices, requires students to 
communicate their positions, beliefs, and attitudes regarding the dispute and 
they actually listen to the perceptions of the opposing parties. Together they 
will consider a range of solutions, discussing, clarifying, realistically apprais- 
ing the stakes involved. We need conflict. We need to permit disagreement, 
diversity of opinion, to allow for the constructive part of the discussion 
process. Conflict is not all disruptive. It is not good or bad. Conflict is a 


signal. It is the actions which arise from unresolved conflict which may lead 
to undesirable consequences. 


LEARNING ABOUT CONFLICT AND CONFLICT RESOLUTION 


The study of conflict 


There is a place for the study of conflict in all areas of the formal 
curriculum. The aim of such studies should be to raise awareness of the 
different levels of conflict — personal, interpersonal, community/group, 
national, global; to understand the significance of the medium of communica- 
tion as a factor in conflict; and to encourage critical thinking about actual 
conflicts, engaging in creative problem-solving and lateral thinking to assist 
Students in understanding the Processes of choice and decision-making. An 
analysis of structures, both school-based and external, which lead to conflict 
should be included. 

It is a common mistake for teachers to ignore, belittle, or resist resolving 
the very real problems which exist in the students’ lives, whether they are 
at home, in the classroom, or dealing with the wider community. Complex 
issues and contradictions in Society are often glossed over by teachers in the 
interest of consensus or conformity. Conflicts are assumed easily resolved 
within accepted boundaries. Students are expected to accept glibly that 
individuals are governed by commonly agreed rules, that members of families 
are governed by law and that people’s Peaceful interaction depends on social 
controls. Real dialogue with students about conflict and its resolution must 
involve critical thinking and a process of analysis and inquiry. Teachers will 
need to look deeply at structural conflict and at the incompatibilities between 
existing structures, at real injustice and inequalities at all levels. 

Students will need to be aware of the distinction between conflict manage- 
ment and conflict resolution. Management often involves establishing social 
controls through top-down judgements, using status, authority, or power to 
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impose a solution or maintain the status quo. Clearly this may perpetuate an 
injustice, such as a denial of rights. Conflict resolution, on the other hand, 
embodies an understanding and skilled application of democratic processes 
which encourage social responsibility and creative response to change. A 
good example of the distinction between conflict management and resolution 
is demonstrated when establishing classroom ‘discipline’ or classroom ‘rules’. 
Conflict resolution principles are practised by building up mutual trust and 
respect, by training students in co-operative techniques and by consciously 
allowing students to participate in establishing, effecting, and maintaining 
those rules. In other words, classroom management has a focus. It heightens 
awareness of any social, political, or other factors which are conducive to 
conflict, and of the subtle manipulation of language by both teachers and 
students in the process of conflict resolution. It allows the teacher to assess 
and apply alternative solutions — with the co-operation of students. Such a 
democratic process may be extremely threatening both to the classroom 
teachers and to the establishment, not only because of the political overtones 
but also because of the traditional view of conflict ‘resolution’ as being only 
for the weak. 
Р Within schools, whether it is considering conflict as a science or in work- 
ing for the resolution of a specific dispute, three aspects must be taken into 
account: the context (actual situation) of a conflict, the attitude of the parties 
involved, and their behaviour. If one of these three interlinking aspects 
changes, it will alter the conflict. For example if the actual situation changes, 
the immediate conflict may be averted. However, if the behaviour or attitudes 
of the protagonists do not change, the chances of conflict recurring are high. 
Allied to both attitude and behaviour are the goals or purposes of the 
parties which for some reason are incompatible and thus produce conflict. 
Unless the underlying reason for the conflict can be defined, there is less 
chance of a successful resolution, for the process of resolution will be deter- 
mined by the context. In the school context, as at other levels, the behaviour 
of the protagonists is often exhibited as seeking attention, power, or revenge. 
Such behaviour tends to accentuate conflict, and will affect the attitudes of 
those involved. The level of analysis of what is behind the conflict situation 
and the behaviour will of course vary with the age and maturity of the 
students. 


Using conflict and its resolution 

For senior students, conflict studies can be placed in their theoretical context 
and can be analysed as actual events, drawing examples from in-school situa- 
tions as well as from the wider world’s social, economic, and political 
spheres. Senior students should be exposed to the various theories of conflict 
— biological, sociological, and psychological-social as, apart from providing 
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a theoretical framework, they can then assess the values of theory in 
understanding causality, management, and resolution of conflict. In addition 
senior students should further extend their skills in the procedures of conflict 
resolution. Peer support groups – where ‘families’ of students of about ten, 
from the most junior to the most senior, are formed for mutual benefit and 
support — are valuable areas in which to gain skills in non-violent conflict 
resolution. 

For junior secondary students (age 8-13) the emphasis should be on gain- 
ing skills and understanding of the various procedures of conflict resolution, 
once the analysis of context, attitude, and behaviour of the protagonists 1s 
understood. Skills may be formally practised through role play in the 
classroom or used as a method to solve any dispute which arises (either with 
teacher assistance or, if the process is sufficiently well understood, to reach 
a solution among themselves). Community and international disputes should 
be examined from the points of view of cause, course, and resolution, and 
why these happened. Junior secondary students can practise four types of 
conflict resolution: avoidance; reconciliation; compromise or negotiation; and 
arbitration or judicial processes. 

Often a conflict is avoided when one of the parties leaves, changes direc- 
tion, or simply stops provoking conflict. Otherwise a conflict can be resolved 
only by using specific techniques or procedures. Two processes relevant to 
the junior secondary level include negotiation and compromise. In negotiation 
the disputants control their own resolution-seeking process without outside 
help. They may be able to work through by steps, identifying the conflict and 
expressing their feelings about it, discussing possible solutions, before 
deciding ‚оп one and then working on how to put it into effect. In 
compromise, both sides give up something in order to decide on something. 

, Empathy, one of the basic skills for successful conflict resolution, i$ 
difficult for children, and using negotiation or compromise involves active 
eni en edis and the use of appropriate assertiveness — all three 

ined only after considerable Practice and through acquiring sensitivity to 
a situation. 

A major difficulty with both negotiation and compromise is that the 
stronger, more forceful, more stubborn Personality or better communicator 
may dominate or wear down the other and so the decision, if reached, may 
set the scene for further conflicts. The potential for power games by 4 
stronger personality is obvious. 

The ‘judicial’ approach requires the involvement of people who are not 
directly connected with the dispute. In schools, the teacher or Head is often 
used as the judge. The resolution is imposed and there is generally n° 
possibility of appeal to a ‘higher court’. Such settlements may or may not 
allow the protagonists to state their case. Regrettably we are all too familiar 
with this scenario. Judicial process involves applying the rules as they stand. 
The possibility for change or for finding a creative solution is limited. 
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A variation of the judicial process is forming a panel to decide a course 
of action. Parents and teachers, or teachers alone, may assess the case of the 
disputants. While this provides for discussion it still imposes a ee 
the disputing parties and such decisions are generally binding. Studen y 
feel resentful that adults have imposed once more, that adults never listen to 
them anyway. They may accede to the decision only because they cannot see 
what else they can do. р У 

Both the тв and arbitration processes favour the win/lose option oe 
in the school context especially, are top-down solutions. They may ee td 
a sense of injustice and lay the groundwork for further conflict. Nei on а oF 
on the willingness of the parties to reduce the conflict, yet without this 
is much less chance of achieving a workable solution. ? thera 

Another method of resolving conflict through a third party 1S for el er 
student or a teacher to take the role of a conciliator. Their job is to d 
the claims of the disputants and to be sufficiently respected by а 
seen as presenting no threat or having no bias towards а particular solui д 
The conciliator needs to make it clear that s/he wants the dispute to De 
resolved and needs to be able to show this by the use of supportive techni- 
ques to provide a structure which the disputants can use. Р q ; 

A mediator acts as a channel of communication between disputing jin 
Unlike the conciliator who plays an active part in the discussion, ош 
merely conveys statements about and interpretations of the conflict om ~ 
Party to the other, with the aim that gradually the parties will reach a к 
tion. A mediator must be absolutely impartial and unconditionally relay from 
One to the other anything the disputing parties say. . у 

The varying bur in а allow for differing points of ан n x 
presented so that the protagonists may express their wants, beliefs al e a 
Perceptions of the conflict. They provide for additional шко 1 | i» 
Presented to help clarify the situation. Positions can be re-examin Кон 
light of this clarification and the parties work towards a минна ae ies 
à solution is jointly arrived at the possibility of retribution or retatiatio 
well be avoided. ee icipa- 

In primary school one should stress the skills of anticipation and str fs 
tion as part of conflict resolution skills. Anticipation eise eris de 
the needs of others, empathy, and co-operation. It means critica Partici у 
being aware of the strengths, purpose, and results OE жаш ota or 
involves whole-hearted involvement with оше, а pees all, a 
while remaining open-minded and respecting differences: 7 d to creative. 
commitment to justice. Anticipation and participation together lea 
resolution of conflict. 
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It has been said that for general school, classroom, and discipline conflicts 
there are only difficult solutions or no solutions at all. Many educators 
assume that years of experience will help, but this is not so if the experience 
has been with confrontation ‘solutions’, old tried and true methods which 
suppress rather than solve conflicts. Experience is not the same as skill. 
Educators will have to be prepared to learn and become skilled in new 
approaches, to think laterally, to believe that outside help may be more useful 
than to try to resolve everything internally, and to challenge school and 
classroom structures which perpetuate the avoidance/suppression mechanisms 
of conflict resolution. 

Take an average sort of school conflict — Ross and Michael are bored, 
spend most of the lesson time talking to each other, consciously disrupt Sam, 
who joins them in fooling around. What can a teacher do? Tell them the solu- 
tion to the conflict they're creating, ‘If you don't behave [i.e. conform] ri 
send you to the Head.’ Or bribe, placate, appease — ‘look fellows, just get 
this down and we'll go on to something interesting’. Do you think the 
students don’t see through this one? Maybe you could discuss with them 
possible solutions to the conflicts they accentuate. Do you choose the one (0 
test out or do they? Does this affect your status, power, or authority? Or can 
you all agree on a solution which threatens none of you but which as the 
lowest common denominator’ of agreement may solve nothing either? 

Three values are the basis of a co-operative classroom atmosphere, in 
Which a sense of community and dynamic conflict resolution overcome 
aggression. They are integrity, justice, and consistency. These apply tO 
everyone in the school community. They cannot be imposed by force, but are 
achieved by understanding, patience, and by application of conflict resolution 
skills. With these as the base-line, teachers can work for mutual affection 
es acceptance, and higher self-esteem, Security in these areas allows 
sites ded e ger tu ete There am many wel 
esteem. Affirmation fone Сї Степ greater security, confidence, and 85 

em. Cises, either self- or group-based, explore positive 
qualities and encourage a sense of personal value. 
Mens тека Ae : : basic skill in Successful conflict resolution. Often 
s involved with their sense of grievance that they cannot listen 
to the other person’s side. Mirroring helps here and can illustrate how 


misunderstandings arise. It is a useful technique for conflict resolution 
between two children or for a group situation, though many young children 
feel frightened to ‘open up’ in larger groups. In a small group of children 
(three or five) they feel greater security. Mirroring assures all participants 
that their feelings about the interpretations of the conflict have been 
understood. 


Communication exercises examine the use of tone as a source of conflict 
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or its resolution and also teach the importance of listening to avoid 
misunderstanding and potential conflict. ‘Passing the news’ is one technique 
where a small group reads and interprets a particular item, then verbally 
imparts the information to another group, who scatter and each tell it to 
others. At the end of the exercise the final report is written and compared 
to the original. Or one child (or group) has a picture or diagram which s/he 
describes to another who tries to draw what is being described. The recipient 
may ask no questions but may comment upon what s/he is doing, which 
should indicate to the describer how well s/he is communicating. Role play 
of a conflict illustrates the significance of communication. Especially when 
a conflict has resulted in violence re-creating the conflict leads to an 
understanding of cause — did it arise from things which have just happened, 
or from earlier events which may have been inadequately dealt with or 
ignored? It allows an analysis of the conflict, with communication of grada- 
tion of feelings from the initial sense of discomfort or grievance, through the 
precipitating incident or misunderstanding, to tension and flashpoint. 

Other communication exercises deal with the expression of feeling and 
meaning through voice tone and body language. English is an inflected 
language and, with changing emphasis, the same words take on an entirely 
different meaning. Students can decide on a message and act it out giving 
different meanings through emphasis and body language. Similarly, a range 
of exercises exists (or you can create your own) designed to raise awareness 
of which parts of the body are used to express different emotions. In what 
ways does the body language of anger differ from that of pleasantry? Which 
body language do most people consistently use and why do some choose to 
use particular ways to express their feelings? 

Communication skill exercises will strengthen understanding of instinctive 
Coping mechanisms. At the initial stage of discomfort did you choose to 
avoid, deny, suppress, distance yourself from, or handle the conflict? All 
EXCEDE handling can lead to the problem becoming unmanageable. Co- 
Operative games can also, of course, be incorporated into any course. 

Values clarification exercises signal what is important in conflict manage- 
ment to the class and its individuals. What are their preferred *weapons' of 
conflict and its resolution? Why? Could they be arranged in order and what 
justifications are used for that order? Word flow associations can help the 
students clarify their thoughts on their preferred solutions. One basic values 
clarification exercise is on school discipline. Should punishment be different 
because of gender? For an offence would students prefer a detention or 
writing lines, or to spend time helping a younger child or in giving some 
form of service to the school community? 

‘T statements аге part of both values clarific 
exercises and are basic to success in conflict resolution. Unless we can be 
clear about our own needs and how to express them, we often cannot hear 
the needs of others. It is often useful, therefore, to challenge statements 


ation and communication 
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Figure 5 Conflict-resolution processes 
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HOW CONFLICT RESOLUTION PROCESSES WORK IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


When examining methods of conflict resolution the teacher can effectively 
use diagrams such as Figure 5 to illustrate communication flows. In addition 
to the processes, teachers should be aware of the different steps which can 
be taken to arrive at a successful conclusion to a conflict. Some involve à 


few straightforward Steps, others are detailed, demanding much time and 
patience. A simple structure could involve: 


1 Stating one's position on the con 
2 Agreeing on common ground. 

3 Listing possible solutions. 

4 Deciding which to ігу. 


flict and listening to others state theirs- 
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5 Implementing it, and later evaluating its success. 


Other structures are more detailed, involving affirmation techniques and 
considerable introspection. For example disputants working with a conciliator 
may follow this structure: 


1 Conciliator confirms her respect for all the disputants. 

2 Disputants express their interpretation of the facts of the dispute together 
with their feelings about it. 

3 Exploration of their feelings before and during the dispute, the depth and 
reality of these. 

4 Conciliator checks the facts of the dispute with each party. 

5 Once the facts are agreed upon a solution can be looked for. 

6 Range of possible solutions is elicited from the disputants. These are 
gradually narrowed down to one or two. Use of the ‘if’ scenario helps here: 
‘if’? we choose this solution then ... ‘if’ this changes ..., ‘if’ she 
stops... 

7 Conciliator draws from the disputants ideas about how feelings would be 
affected if a particular solution were tried. 

8 Disputants discuss feelings freely in association with the solution until 
they reach agreement. 

9 Resolution in effect. 


A structure for primary students could be: 


1 What is the problem? 

2 Who is involved in this problem and how? 

3 Who can give information about this problem? 

4 What do you feel could be done to help overcome this problem? 
5 Which of those ways do you think is worth first try? 

6 Why does everyone involved think that this is the way to go? 

7 Who takes responsibility for carrying this out? 


Great emphasis is placed on affirming, empathy and understanding, tolerance 
and interdependence within the class. Affirming is doing oneself justice. 
Empathy helps one understand whether justice has, or has not, been done. 
Justice is the base on which to build. 


SOME WORDS OF ADVICE 


When learning about conflict resolution, of overwhelming importance is the 
commitment to see the process through and to achieve a realistic solution. 
Conflict begins with a sense of discomfort, whatever the purpose or goal 
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i i ills of 
behind the conflict. Recognition of this stage, together with the skills 


i i ting. 
resolution, will ensure more peaceful learning, teaching and parenting 
Therefore: 


1 Emphasize the process as well as the result. The result may not work, 
be achieved, or last. The learning which accompanies the process will. ; 

2 Recognize and reward effort and improvement in confier reson Pon 
skills. The effort put into it makes a major contribution to the success of t 
process. Я р 

3 Recognize that some things аге not negotiable. While as a basic premise 
conflict resolution procedures and structures should assume equality between 
adults and students in a school there are some areas where teachers have a 
Tesponsibility to ensure the safety of their charges. NW 

4 Administer justice without adulteration — there is no difference in justice 
and there must be no difference in the way it is applied. There should be 
no difference in justice depending on gender or age for example. 

5 Discussion, and good communication, are the basis of conflict resolu- 


tion. Avoid the ‘Devil’s Dictionary' definition of discussion as a *method of 
confirming others in their errors’. 


6 Conflict resolution is a time- 


consuming process, so enjoy it. It should 
be beneficial to all involved. 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


The two following activities can 
classroom situations. The 
developed to explore an 


be adapted for use in a wide range of 
y each illustrate the kinds of scenarios that can be 
d develop the skills of conflict resolution. 
a ee ee к 
Kathy’s Day 

E A СЕ. 


er И 
Ригрозе 


To illustrate the kinds of conflict which are encountered by younger children in daily 
life, for example to do with siblings, parents, Power struggles between adults and 
between adults and children. 


Preparation 


Produce sufficient copies of the scene which you are going to work on. As students 
get to know the character, Kathy, a more detailed background can be built up. This 
could take the form of a wall display, using both words and Pictures. Also write out 
and photocopy individual copies of the multiple choice responses for the scene. By 
offering a series of possible courses 


of action to take, students have the chance to 
explore real-life causes of conflict and to discuss their preferred options as solutions. 
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i i i e, 
The scenes offer the opportunity for responses as varied as ишш ae 
Suppression, threat (accentuating the conflict), bargaining, an с ka а 
As the character of Kathy becomes familiar to students it ed ij posh 
the character in role-play or simulation. Kathy can then be use s 
mediator when students want to explore their own real-life conflicts. 


Procedure 


i scenes. A 
Students work in groups to devise their own role-plays for ү {шен 
mixture of acting-out and reading of the scenes can be a useful ap 


Scene 1: getting up 


i ng baby 
A (X)-year-old girl Kathy lives in a high-rise council flat with к Lara tg g 
Sister, and her elder sister. She shares a room with the baby. 4d Pepsi pe 
unemployed and her mother works nights. Every morning Mum i brit у 
Cross. Today as she comes home, about 7.00 am, the baby м ite RE 
ignores it. Mum comes in and yells at Kathy for not getting t е! ү ш, 
an hour before the time Kathy usually gets up but Mum orders m$ g 
Then she goes into her bedroom and starts shouting at Dad. Kathy 


1 hides her head under the pillow and tries to go to sleep again; 
2 does as Mum says but feeling cross and resentful; 

3 screams back, saying . . .; > 

4 says it isn’t time to get up and can't she get up later? 


Scene 2: going to school 


i izes she does not have 
Kathy Catches a bus to school. After stopping the bus she realize: 


she can't get on. 
her bus pass with her and she has no money. The conductor says 
Kathy 


lose 
the bus who с 

1 tells him to go to hell and pushes into a crowd of people on 

behind her to Protect her; 

2 walks to school; him so quickly the 
3 says she's just found her pass and flashes another card at 

Conductor can't see what it is; у i at the bus keep to 
4 asks if she can pay tomorrow. The conductor is anxious th 

е but rules Say... 


in 


tim 


Scene 3: in class 
Kathy's с 


oncerned at the 
ass is taught by a young male teacher nearly all day. C 
‘groupine: 


trying to break up 
SS’ of various minorities in his class, the teacher aa ТА Күн 
25габИзћед groups in an effort to lessen the conflict betwe Ad vir ides di 
attended a Conflict resolution workshop for teachers and is four but now the 
rat on his students, Desks and chairs had been in groups ae are in èn opens 
teacher tells the students to rearrange the room so that ta 


nting. 
irl she has been tau 

id Most of them complain. Kathy is placed next to a gir! s 
he 


vate the girl; 
1 immediately begins to think up further ways to aggra 
2 sits glumly and does not speak; | 

asks the teacher if she сап change seats; 
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i to 
4 accepts that everyone has been changed around and decides to get used 
the new pattern. 


Scene 4: at the shop 


On the way home Kathy has a regular job to do - to collect the ром “tid an 
expected to be home at a specific time. Today there is a crowd in the s E: 
several more adults come in after Kathy. She is ignored while they are servec. 
One adult inadvertently pushes her. Kathy 


1 has had enough of being pushed around and is abusive to the adults; у 
2 keeps waiting for her turn, while being very worried about being late home; 


3 asks the adult in front of her if she would ask the shopkeeper to serve her 
first; 


4 calls out to the shopkeeper that it is her turn. 


Heritage Hill: Who stands to gain? 


Purpose 


To examine the ramifications of a conflict about local redevelopment, using 
concepts of individual rights versus public responsibility and social justice. 


Preparation 


First, students and teachers prepare, and add the details to, a base map of the 


Heritage Hill area. This needs to be large enough for the class to be able to 
gather around it for general discussion. The map shows 


1 The council boundary plus the internal divisions into three wards. One ward 


contains all the Flats, and the Slope and North Ward are prime residential areas, 
having views of the river. 


2 Route of the main road through the Heritage Hill area. 


3 The proposed route of the feeder road to 'cream' heavy traffic from the main 


road directly to the industrial area of Heritage Flats. This would involve the 
demolition of some residences, 


й and would bring noisy traffic closer to others. 
4 The river adjacent to Heritage Flats. 


5 The medium-density housing beside the main road. 
6 Middle-class dwellings on Heritage Hill. 


7 The location of the Hill Shopping Centre and Proposed location of the 
swimming pool and health care centre, 


8 Late-nineteenth-century terrace housing on Heritage Flats. 


9 The land for development, on the gentle slope between Heritage Flats and 


Heritage Hill. This land is Currently open land used by the Flats kids as a play 
area and by the local drunks and down-and-outs. 


Second, all students are familiarized with the locational conflicts facing Heritage 
Hill Council. The Flats have traditionally been areas of working-class homes. They 
comprise only 20 per cent of the council area and have approximately 30 per cent 
of the population of the area. Adjacent to the Flats is land zoned as industrial and 
many of the Flats people work there. The river adjacent to the flat land is suitable 
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Figure 6 Heritage Hill base map 


NORTH WARD 


EAST WARD 
SOUTH WARD 


Key: == 
ey: = 22 proposed feeder road Scale: 0 n 1 


* ward boundaries L 1 J 


It is now proposed that the 


for 1 ; 
transport of goods to and from the industrial sites. 
known as the 


p Space between the Flats and the middle-class area of the Hill, 
Fone be Te-zoned for light industrial development, thus surrounding the n 
for Ms with industry. Included in the proposal is the location of аксоо р 
Чы wastes. The Slope land is a gentle slope with good (hes ft 
build 9ping firm has promised the council to use profits from the developm a 
Slo i large indoor swimming pool on the Hill and also to set aside ipla 
се Pe for а playground for children. Funds would also be allocated for a aps 

ntre to be located adjacent to the shopping centre of the Hill. The counc! а: 
Control over Zoning policy, health care, and leisure facilities. е 
Many of the Hill people have no transport problems lone- and two-car families), 
si saad and managerial people of ‘good taste’. However, on the Flats S 
up eds matter. Public buses cease at 6.00 pm. Few have cars. Чор ean rop 
SR e Hill during the day while the buses are running, but they and ed а 
апа лаага night. Since the 1970s the corner shop has almost disapp' 

Thi OPping is concentrated at the Hill centre. e 

ре ird, students choose roles for themselves - 30 per cent аге Flats peop! 
Чез Cent are Hill people, some from the apartments, and 5 per cent are 967 
oe architects, and industrial waste experts from outside the local a ES 
fest they should create a dossier about themselves, giving details a ri 

‘dence, length of residence, value of home, occupation, number of dep 
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children, and so on. 
Fourth, the issues are 


1 Should the Slope be re-zoned? у 

2f so, for what kinds of industries and what should be the density of 
development? - А 

3 If the Slope is re-zoned for light industry, will the noxious dump be allowed 
and if so, where will it be located and why? А У 

4 If the Slope is re-zoned, is a feeder road necessary? Would it be pee or 
preferable to use water transport? If a road is built, where should its route lie 
Why? 


5 Where should the proposed swimming pool and health facility be located, and 
why choose such sites? 


Fifth, the various views are as follows. 
People of Heritage Flats 


Working class. Mostly both parents working. Acutely aware of the needs of their 
children – for jobs, leisure facilities, transport, health care. Don't want the new 
link road - the traffic to and in the existing industrial area is bad enough. Would 
prefer the Slope to be kept as it is now - open recreational space. 


People of Hermitage Hill 


1 Middle class, professional, managerial. Relatively affluent. Have private 
transport. Mostly work and shop outside the area. Keen to preserve and enhance 
property values. Keen to add to the amenities the Hill offers. Would refuse to 
Support a waste dump unless it was well down the Slope - really on the Flats. 

2 Apartment people. Many come from the Flats. Mostly young 18- to 25-уеаг- 
olds and working outside the area. Rely on public transport. Acutely aware of 
employment problems, and lack of recreational facilities in the Flats. 

Developer 


Efficient, large, experienced firm. In it for profit. Ideas of equity not prominent. 
Links with government over capital support. Beli 


eve that any environmental 
Concerns are more than outweighed by the benefits of their proposals to the 
whole community. 


Procedure 


Local government elections are due. C 
wards; from a class of twenty 
per ward. Any amount of electioneering is permitted and candidates can decide for 
themselves the emphasis they will put on the various issues. Posters and leaflets 
can be prepared and distribute 

Once the councillors are el 
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A series of meetings will be held to reach decisions on the key issues. Council 
minutes will record salient discussion points and decisions. The public can express 
their opinions through the local press (letters to the editor being displayed on the 
class noticeboard). 


Points to be considered 


_1 Who stands for council and why? What part did wealth, power, or prestige, 
gained from their position in the occupational structure, play? Who stands to gain? 
2 What attempts were made towards equity rather than preservation of the 

relative quality of life of the different social groups? 

3 Were decisions made, or were the conflicts of interest too difficult to 
resolve? 

4 Did wealth, power, or knowledge play a part in deciding the location of the 
salutary/noxious amenities? 

Р 5 What processses of conflict resolution were used, with what degree of 
win’ result? Or was it all ‘win-lose’? 

6 If either the Hills or Flats people didn't get what they wanted, what op 
have they got, e.g. move away, use the democratic process, illegitimate means of 
protest? 

7 While the people of the Flats are not disenfranchised, is their voice 
effectively limited by political or social structures? 

8 To what extent was conflict avoided because of the spatial segregation of 
People of the Flats and Hill? 


‘win- 


tions 


RECOMMENDED READING 


de Bono, E. (1985) Conflicts: A Better Way to Resolve Them, London: Harrap. 
Examines three roads to conflict resolution: fight/litigate; negotiate/bargain; Or 
design à way out. Using the third, he introduces the concept of ‘triangular think- 
ing' in which the third party is a creative designer of resolution. An exciting 
approach, which offers practical proposals for the various levels of conflict, from 
Di personal to supranational. 
eutsch, M. (1973) The Resolution of Conflict: 
Processes, New Haven, Conn: Yale University Press. 
and resource papers is designed to assist the under 
destructive conflict and initiate co-operation. From th 
Psychologist it examines interrelationships between researc 
_ application. | 
Fisher, $. and Hicks, D. (1985) World Studies 8-13: A Teacher’s Handbook, Edin- 
burgh: Oliver & Boyd. Chapter 5 of this very practical book for teachers is called 
дшш on with others’ and contains a variety of classroom aciui on themes 
such as working togel lving conflicts, and sex-role stereotyping. 
Judson, S. (1984) А ogether, reso om gence and Children, Philadelphia, Pa: New 
Society Publishers. Written for parents or teachers, the exercises in this manual are 
designed to affirm, to assist in learning to empathize, and to help to establish con- 
fidence in solving problems. Such experiential exercises are a vital part of the 
teacher's repertoire. This book is especially valuable for infants and primary teachers. 


Constructive and Destructive 
This set of theoretical essays 
standing of how to present 
e viewpoint of the social 
h, theory, and practical 
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Kreidler, W.J. (1984) Creative Conflict Resolution: More Than 200 Activities for 
Keeping Peace in the Classroom K-6, Glenview, Ill: Scott, Foresman. This 
resource book offers over twenty conflict resolution techniques with examples, 
fourteen reproducible worksheets, and over 200 class-tested activities and co- 
operative games. Good on analysing conflicts, helping students settle disputes, 
ways of dealing with anger, fear, prejudice, and aggression. 

Lieberman, M. and Hardie, M. (1981) Resolving Family and Other Conflicts: 
Everybody Wins, Santa Cruz, California: Unity Press. An excellent resource book 
which sets out very clearly the key issues in relation to self-esteem, expressing 
feelings, effective communication, active listening, resolving conflicts, and six-step 
problem-solving. 

Nicholas, F.M. (1987) Coping With Conflict: A Resource Book for the Middle School 
Years, Wisbech, Cambs: Learning Development Aids. Deals with issues of conflict 
and co-operation, violence and peace, both locally and globally. A practical and 
useful book full of ideas for classroom activities and lessons in art, drama, discus- 
sion, research, writing, and maths. Some pages can be photocopied for pupil use. 
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Peace 


Gil Fell 


Students should study different concepts of peace, both as a state of being 
and as an active process, on scales from the personal to the global. They 
should look at examples of the work of individuals and groups who are 


actively working for peace. 
(Table 2, page 14) 


DEFINITIONS 


In this chapter I will elaborate on how the processes of education for peace 
T е be used to explore the concept of peace itself. All too often little time 

pent on exploring what we mean by peace, as it is assumed that there 1s 
Some common understanding. However, this is often not so. Our concepts of 


(1983). many and varied, to quote from Educators for Social Responsibility 


"Give peace a chance’, ‘Peace with strength’, ‘Prince of Peace’ ... The 
thetoric of Peace surrounds us every day as advertisers, politicians, 
Preachers, activists and pop musicians alike appeal for peace. S ied 
appears in all areas of our lives, on all levels. Parents ask their children 
Ог “peace and quiet’. Police officers ‘keep the peace’ while protesters 
disturb the peace' demanding 'peace now'. We have *peacekeeping 
forces’ and a nuclear weapon named the *Peacekeeper'. Many of js 
Consumer products guarantee 'peace of mind' while the people = e 
Third Worlq cry out for ‘peace and justice’. Some of us search for ee 
Peace’ while others seek ‘peace for all peoples’; many or Sa vail de 
Reagan is for peace as is Edward Kennedy, yet they might as we i 
Speaking different languages. As we begin to pay attention to h° ie ace 
Seemingly simple word is manipulated, we realise that the nature © Pe 


'S complex, its meaning often blurred by rhetoric. 
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One starting-point for a definition of peace is that given in the resolution + 
the 18th Session of the General Conference of Unesco (1974) which stated: 


Peace cannot consist solely in the absence of armed conflict but implies 
principally a process of progress, justice and mutual respect among i 
peoples designed to secure the building of an international society in whic 


everyone can find his true place and enjoy his share of the world's 
intellectual and material resources. 


At the same time we need to note that such a definition is also culture bound. 
As Barbara Stanford (1976) points out 


Africans, American Indians and some Asian religious groups have tended 
to believe that the relationship of human beings with the natural world is 
also important. Peace with the forces of nature, with other animals, and 


with the spirits of the ancestors in these cultures is as important as peace 
with other people. 


This chapter attempts to bring into clearer focus the concept of peace as an 
active, challenging option in the lives of all. One of the central tenets of the 
chapter is that current, widely held concepts of peace are negative, defining 
peace in terms of an absence of war or violence rather than as something 
positive in its own right. Definitions which are couched in the language of 
their opposite tend to appear passive, as if they have no real meaning except 
by contrast with their corollary. What is needed are positive concepts, which 
See peace as the active presence of justice, equality, and so on. Educators and 
others need a vision of peace as a realistic, hard option worthy of serious 
consideration, which can offer an alternative to a model of society built on 


patriarchal concepts. The prevailing model of society is thus one in which 
war and militarism are glorified and the male values of aggression, competi- 
tion, and Scientific Progress are considered to be superior to those values 
often considered to be innatel 


: у female, such as co-operation, nurturing, and 
caring both for others and the planet as a whole, 
In the search for a positive concept of peace the negative, ‘absence of’ 
definition needs to be turned on its head and the ques 


у tion asked, What must 
be present for a situation to quality as being peace-ful? One starting-point 
might be to study our own experiences and think about moments and occa- 
sions which have felt peaceful or at peace. The answers may be many and 
varied. They may be quite concrete, such as working together constructively 
in a group or sharing a meal with friends, or more abstract such as a concern 
for justice or human rights; some may be intangible, like feeling good about 
something that has happened, or tangible as in feeling safe walking along 4 
street alone at night. One task for peace educators is to help those with whom 
they work to drop some of the bland, passive ideas held about peace and to 
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identify more dynamic and action-centred ideas which can inspire people in 
their everyday lives. 

If we are to be interested in peace, we also have to be interested in 
violence. Broadly violence within a society falls into two main categories: 
overt or direct violence, in which people are physically damaged in some 
way and which is easily recognized, and covert or structural violence. The 
degree of oppression we experience within a particular society may vary 
according to our colour, age, sex, class, or sexual orientation. Anything that 
prevents individuals from being able to realize their full potential or which 
condemns them to live in poverty or with the denial of basic human rights 
is inflicting violence just as surely as the direct violence that is the centre 
of media attention. 

Alice Miller (1987) has been searching for the roots of violence in our 
child-rearing practices. In what she calls ‘poisonous pedagogy’ she describes 
how children are taught to obey and respect their parents or teachers, 
regardless of what is done to them, and also how they are not allowed to 
express their negative feelings about such treatment openly. Her thesis is that 
they, in turn, go on to perpetuate their own hurts in the way they themselves 
deal with the children they encounter. An extension of this is that educational 
Practices dependent on the obedience of the child to the teacher can lead to 
a loss or devaluing of the child’s own sense of self. People with a damaged 
sense of self, according to Miller, are forever susceptible, to a greater or 
lesser extent, to being unquestioningly obedient. 

This leads to the possibility that one route to building a positive image of 
Peace is through building a positive sense of self. In this light we need to 
examine and question some of the fundamental assumptions behind our own 
education system. For example, how much is it designed to mould children 
into the type of people the educators want them to be, and how much is it 
designed to fulfil the needs of individual children and allow them to use their 
Potential to the full? And does this vary between, say, primary and secondary 
schools, as well as between school and school? | 

Developing а pedagogy that resists the temptation to manipulate and set its 
Own goals implies the development of a system which provides the physical 
and emotional support children need from adults, it does not imply abe. 
them to their own devices. Such a pedagogy would, according to Alice 
Miller, include respect for the children and their rights, а tolerance for their 
feelings and a willingness to learn from their behaviour. 

Being peaceful is often associated with being passive and a state of peace 
is thought to be one in which there is no conflict. But a moment s thought 
makes it clear that a world without conflict would be a dull and sterile place. 
What education for peace recognizes is that conflict is often a aq aes 
for growth; it does not advocate the elimination of conflict, rather it seeks 
creative and less violent ways of resolving it. The knowledge that үк = 
be better ways of doing things can be a major spur to finding novel $0 0 
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and lays a vital role in building a more peaceful environment. No one will 
Suggest that opting for such a path is easy, but it can certainly be dynamic, 
challenging, and exciting. So, peace is not just a state of being in which 
individuals become passive acceptors of the status quo, rather it is an active 
process seeking non-violent and creative ways of being related. у 

There is also a relationship between peace and justice, particularly social 
justice for there can be no true peace while major injustice is present within 
a society or indeed a relationship. Such oppression can take many forms, it 
may be the oppression of one race or sex by another, it may be the enslave- 
ment of one group by another; whatever form the injustice may take, by 
definition it precludes the possibility of a state of positive peace existing. The 
question then arises as to whether the use of violence is ever justified in the 
struggle to achieve social justice. For myself, as a peace educator and 
pacifist, my answer is that the means used to achieve the end must always 
be congruent with the end desired, that is non-violence is not merely a tactic 
in the struggle for social justice but is a way of life which should exert its 
influence on everything we do. 

Surrounded by images of violence in the media and through books, films, 
and videos, it is hardly surprising that children view war and violence as 
Courageous and exciting. After all the injured hero on television reappears the 


next week unscathed. Davies (1984) has reviewed the research on children’s 
attitudes to peace and war and writes: 


Perhaps the most important of Alvik’s co 


point of view, is that whilst increased intellectual development enables 
children to make more sophisticated moral judgements about war, there is 
an alarming inconsistency between the quality of thinking about war, and 
that about peace. As with the children Cooper studied, peace was often 
seen in terms of passivity and inactivity. Despite their increasing intellec- 
tual maturity, and their ability to make use of more sources of information 
(e.g. the media, books, other people) their concepts of peace seemed 
‘stuck’ at a relatively immature level. 


nclusions, from an educational 


Even quite young children have positive images for war and conflict while 
their images of peace are weak and passive. This was borne out by a group 
of 5- to 9-year-olds I worked with. The images they associated with war and 
conflict included words such as ‘daring’, ‘adventure " and hero while for 
peace they include words like ‘white’, ‘dove’, and silence’. This was kie 
the fact that, in conversation, they appeared quite clear that fighting often 
hurts and can lead to killing. It would seem that the way they feel about the 
words and what they associated with them was different from what they 
actually knew them to mean. 
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OBSTACLES TO PEACE 


The obstacles to peace are many and varied. One of the central challenges 
to education for peace is to promote the idea that peace building is an exact- 
ing, challenging, and rewarding task. Its vision of a peaceful world is not one 
in which there is an absence of conflict. Rather, it is a place where conflicts 
can be resolved in ways that make the outcome as satisfactory as possible for 
all, and where society is no longer constructed on a model where ‘I win’ 
automatically means ‘you lose’. Why does the concept of peace as something 
undesirable and unattainable, the province of dreamers and the unrealistic, 
hold such sway? One possible answer to this is given by Mary Daly in her 
book Gyn/Ecology (1979) where she says, ‘The state of patriarchy is the state 
of war, in which periods of recuperation from and preparation for battle are 
euphemistically called ‘peace’.’ By this she means that we live in a world 
organized in a competitive and hierarchical way and in which women are 
required continuously to recreate warriors. 
On this issue the Quaker Women's Group (1986) have written 


The desire to control and dominate is evident in the crazy way they [men] 
live out their lives . . . More evidence of the same desire is seen in the 
Tat race, the space race, the conquering of the wilderness, of Everest, the 
breaking of the four minute mile, the sound barrier and the obsession with 
breaking record after record. Men spend their lives in isolation from each 
other, their fear of other men dominating their existence. They turn to 
women for comfort and support, women whom they see as softer, gentler, 
weaker and less threatening, and so they lose their ability to reach out to 
other men. Women are seen as a class apart, not as capable or as powerful 
as men, serving only as a support for men to make tolerable the 
intolerable world they have created. 


Birgit Brock-Utne (1985) relates this to the impossibility of having a true 
education for peace, as opposed to education about peace, without full 
account being taken of the differing educations given to girls and boys from 
the cradle onwards. She quotes a group of feminist peace educators meeting 
in Canada in 1981. Thus ‘we could no longer accept the oppression of girls 
as a non-issue within peace education and peace research’. | дй 
When examining the competitive base on which society is founded it is 
Possible to see how methods of non-violent conflict resolution, in which the 
combatants are encouraged to become ‘winners all’, strikes at the heart of 
Power structures in society. Such an approach to conflict brings with it an 
increased personal responsibility for our actions and their consequences, but 
many have reservations as to whether this can be achieved within an hier- 


archical education system. 


Another obstacle to peace is fear. We all experience it to varying degrees 
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at times, especially in situations of conflict. We may be afraid of our adver- 
sary because of the possibility of physical harm that may be inflicted On us, 
or it may be fear of differences between us that led to conflict arising in the 
first place. Such differences may be of character, race, or creed and may 
arise from prejudice because of the stereotypes we receive through the media 
and other sources. In general we are trained to act initially with suspicion 
towards those we know to be different from ourselves in some way. One 
major contribution of education for peace and allied fields such as world 
studies and multicultural education is to promote celebration of difference as 
something which contributes to the rich variety of life on this planet. 
Popular concepts about human aggression are another major obstacle to 
peace, for it is commonly believed that we are aggressive by nature and that 
peace, in part, requires that we restrain and control those impulses. It is vital 
to recall, however, that there is much debate about the nature of human 
aggression, indeed there is copious research to indicate that aggression, rather 
than being part of our biological heritage, is something that we are taught 
from our first moment on this planet. It is is the case that we learn to be 
aggressive then we can, of course, equally learn to be non-aggressive 
(Montagu 1976). 
Propaganda is often used to fuel prejudice and encourage stereotypes thus 
enabling the concept of an enemy to be perpetuated. An essential feature of 
our social organization at present is the concept of an enemy from whom we 


must, at all times, be ready to defend ourselves. More of our national income 


is spent annually on defence than on health or education and a large propor- 
tion of our scientific research is fund 


led by the military. For such a balance 
of priorities to be sustained a great deal of effort has to be put into building 
up the idea of the threat from an 


| outside enemy. In discussing the recent 
arms reduction talks between the Superpowers a radio commentator was heard 
to say that if there was to be such 


an agreement, the whole justification for 
the existence of NATO would be called into question. The notion that it was 
even possible to contemplate such a thing seemed unthinkable to him and as 


if it would involve dismantling the very fabric of our society. 


STUDYING PEACE 


How can positive concepts of peace be worked towards in the classroom and 
elsewhere? One route is to consider some of the skills and attitudes set out 
in Chapter 1, in terms of their contribution to the practical implementation 
of a positive notion of peace at all levels, from the personal to the global. 
Much of what education for peace proposes is an integral part of the ‘good 
education’ practised by many teachers for years. The reason for including 
these under the umbrella of education for peace is that by so doing those 
processes become more conscious and clear connections can be drawn 
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between the personal and the political. It can also help to make the 
philosophical point that underpins much of the practice of education for 
peace, that the way we live and behave now should be congruent with how 
we would like things to be; that our means must be compatible with our 
ends, that is if our vision is for a peaceful non-violent future then the means 
by which we work to achieve that must also be peaceful and non-violent. 

The process of education for peace should not be seen as a ‘tool kit’ to 
be brought out in emergencies, but rather as a set of interwoven attitudes and 
skills which, used consciously, can become an integral part of the ethos of 
a school. In a sense boundaries between these skills are both artificial and 
arbitrary, though there are times when one or another may form an 
appropriate focus for attention. 


Affirmation 


Affirmation is the open acknowledgement and appreciation of the strengths 
and potentials within us all. For this potential to develop an environment 
where our endeavours are encouraged and our doubts reassured is necessary. 
The purpose of affirmation is to encourage and appreciate qualities that are 
true about a person so that they can continue to grow in a positive way; it 
is not to give false praise in order to manipulate and achieve a certain kind 
of behaviour. Affirmation is a way of showing our faith in people and for 
this to be effective it needs to pervade the atmosphere of the classroom rather 
than be used as an occasional activity. 

No one grows out of needing or wanting affirmation but they do grow out 
of expecting to receive it! Children and adults who have their needs for affir- 
mation met are more relaxed and confident and thus are able to learn better. 
It may sound as if affirming ourselves and others is something that gets done 
automatically and yet, if we listen carefully, we discover just how often 
conversation is sprinkled with ‘put downs’, cutting ourselves and our children 
down to size. In western culture it seems to be unfashionable to seek out the 
Positive in the behaviour of ourselves and others. As Lois Dorn (1983) has 
said, ‘we find it easier to exchange insulting familiarities than to comfortably 
express straightforward approval or admiration’. 

There seems to be a belief and inbuilt fear that affirmation can lead to 
arrogance, so there is a tendency to pick up on the negative aspects of a 
Person's personality, keeping their failings and inadequacies to the fore. 
Maybe this is because a self-confident and assertive person, with a clear, 
Strong sense of self, is less amenable to obeying blindly externally imposed 
rules and sanctions than one who is unsure of her or his own worth. Negative 
unconstructive criticism is an essential feature of the structural violence that 
is built into our education and social system — in our competitive grading 
System in which only a limited percentage can ‘succeed’; within the consumer 
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society which sets standards of perfection against which all but a ooh oul 
only fail — and is a fact in many classrooms. How often can people e «pa 
saying, ‘But I’ve no ear for music’, ‘But I can't draw’, or ‘I’ve no hea 
figures’? Е 

To learn a new skill is challenging, but given sufficient lack of ee he 
encouragement it is easier to give up than to struggle to overcome e 
difficulties. Affirmed individuals, the research shows, are more likely m 
accept challenges, learn to take control of their own lives, seek active solu- 
tions to their problems, and have the confidence to take responsibility for 
making changes in their own lives. 

Affirmation goes beyond praise and criticism. It asserts what is and what 

might be, helping the individual build on strengths that can be nurtured rather 
than constantly focusing on weaknesses. However, neither does it shy away 


from pointing out where changes might be made. To quote an example from 
Dorn (1983) 


Joe, you have a quick and insightful wit, Sometimes though, people 
dismiss the important points you make because they think you are just 
kidding. I think your views deserve to be taken more seriously at times. 


The development of healthy self-esteem should become part of the overt and 


hidden curriculum of the class or school. Individuals with a sense of self- 
worth are more likely to want to take responsibility for themselves and their 
learning and will b 


€ better placed to react emphatically to the situation of 
others, whether locally or globally. People who feel positive about 
themselv 


es are more likely to care about injustice and to have the energy tO 
devote to doing something about it, 


Communication 


Good communication is one of the key skills to be acquired in education and 
by education for peace in Particular, providing as it does a cornerstone ОП 
Which, amongst other things, successful conflict resolution can be built. 


Much of education concerns itself with teaching the arts of written and 
spoken communication, but in 


peace education the emphasis is on listening: 
and communication is an active two-way process. 

Much teaching is a one- the teacher giving and the pupil 
receiving — i i 


the other person adds her comment before he has finished and in the end the 
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loudest voice triumphs. An ability to listen well and the willingness to do so 
is an important step in building up understanding and empathy. As Alice 
Miller (1987) says: 


If we are not open to what the other person is telling us, genuine rapport 
is hardly possible. We need to hear what the child has to say in order to 
give our understanding, support and love. The child, on the other hand, 
needs free space if he or she is to find adequate self expression . . . learn- 
ing is a result of listening, which in turn leads to even better listening and 
attentiveness to the other person. 


It is possible to begin to teach effective listening skills by turning listening 
into an active process which can be learned and practised. At a most basic 
level individuals can be given the opportunity of simply being listened to for 
four or five minutes. During this time the listener's job is to do just that, 
to listen and pay full attention to what the other person is saying, without 
asking questions, passing comment, or giving advice. Talking without any 
prospect of interruption can be daunting but it is also a means of discovering 
that silence can be acceptable too and, given that extra space which no one 
feels obliged to fill, often means that the communication takes on greater 
depth. 

Another form of active listening is where the listener reflects back the 
essence of what the speaker has said, both the gist of the content and the feel- 
ing that lies beneath it. For example, if someone has been talking about how 
unfair it is that he has had to do something, the reflective comment may 
include, *You're feeling upset that you've had to . . .' This both shows that 
the listener has heard what has been said and that she has heard the feeling 
underlying the statement. It also gives the speaker a chance to clarify what 
he means, either by acknowledging that the comment correctly reflected what 
he meant, or by taking the chance to refine his thinking further. 

Being listened to attentively helps us take ourselves and what we both say 
and feel seriously. This then is a way of building self-respect and learning 
to be aware of the value of what each person has to contribute to life. A 
useful corallary to practising listening skills is to analyse what helps and what 
hinders when one is listening or being listened to. The answers to these ques- 
tions can give useful clues about how to create an environment in which good 
communication becomes more possible. 


Co-operation 


Co-operation, in some of its manifestations, such as working together towards 
à common goal, sharing insights and discoveries, runs counter to much 
hical and competitive structuring 


current educational ideology and the hierarc 
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of our society. One of the effects of the competitive elements in education 
is the tendency to guard knowledge, insights, and ideas in case they jare 
appropriated by someone else. This attitude is often fostered by the examina- 
tion system and with access to higher education dictated by how high up the 
ladder an individual can climb. The ethic of competition has come to 
dominate our society and the espousing of co-operation as a valid educational 
objective is often seen as of doubtful value within many of our pedagogical 
structures, especially once children have left primary school. 

Thus competition is supposed to provide much of the motivation for learn- 
ing but it is only when the learning is seen as irrelevant by its recipients that 
such a ‘carrot’ becomes necessary. How much, too is the fostering of work- 
ing together in the primary classroom a function of a genuine desire to pum 
true co-operation and how much a device for ensuring satisfactory socializa- 
tion into compliant behaviour? 

One thing is certain. In any competitive situation, from a running race to 
the arms race, there can be only one winner. The many losers are left to 
cope with their feelings of failure, disappointment, and frustration which may 
be expressed by withdrawal or aggressive behaviour. The discovery that more 
brains are better than one can be an exciting prospect leading to greater depth 
of thought and the generation of more ideas than is possible when working 
alone, as any one who has been involved in real team work can testify. 


It is difficult to examine the concepts of co-operation and competition in 
isolation without some reference to the question of power because much of 


the power in western Society rests with those who rise to the top through 
winning’ in competitive situations. There is a distinction between 'power- 
Over’ and ‘power-with’. In the West our predominant world view since 


Newton has been of a universe consisting of discrete packages of matter — 
whether these be atoms ћ 


» human beings, or nation states — which act upon one 
another much as billiard bal 


are working together and to enable this to 
take place there must be a shift in emphasis from ‘power-over’ to *power- 
We all lose. To quote from Joanna Macy 
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operation in schools questions are often asked about sport and the sort of co- 
operation which is embodied in ‘team spirit’. My personal qualm is about the 
purposes for which such a spirit is generated, that is yet again, the defeat of 
another team or group of people. Competition per se is not always negative. 
For example, competing against oneself can be a spur to greater achievement 
and one route along the path of seeing oneself as a valuable, valued, and 
capable individual, not just somebody who is better than X and worse than 
Y. In schools it should be possible to structure work and play in such a way 
that all pupils are given positive experiences of working in groups co- 
operatively and of games where they can be 'winners all'. 

Within society those who have gained power often feel a great need to 
retain it for their own interests. One method of holding on to power 
unchallenged is by keeping people isolated from one another and setting them 
in competition against one another. One way in which this is done is by 
setting up, for example through the media, the idea of the ‘social norm’ and 
promoting the idea that anyone who fails to meet that ‘norm’ is in some way 
inferior. Groups who are in some way different, perhaps by colour, sexual 
orientation, or disability, then become ‘outsiders’. This notion of ‘divide and 
rule’ prevents people coming together, celebrating their differences and 
discovering the strength inherent in working together for a common cause. 
When groups do unite they can become powerful and unstoppable forces for 
change. Think, for example, of Gandhi and the non-violent civil disobedience 
movement in India, or Martin Luther King and the civil rights movement in 
the USA, 


Conflict resolution 


A final powerful strand in our understanding of peace as something creative 
and positive is gained by consideration of non-violent conflict resolution. 
Detailed exploration of this area of concern is more fully explored in 
Chapter 4. 


VISIONS AND STRATEGIES 


To be creative and positive any concept of peace has to be firmly rooted in 
a vision of what might be, as an integral part of our thoughts about peace 
Must include hopes and fears about real or imagined futures. For each 
individual that vision will be unique, though many may have features in 
common. There is a need to encourage people to dream, to see the value in 
their visions and those of others, whether they are concerned with something 
Personal, for the school, the local community, or the planet asa whole. 
To have a vision is not merely to dream idly. Visioning what might be 
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in a more just and peaceful world is a vital first step towards mcg з 
dream a reality. First it is necessary, however, to look critically at wher € 
are now. Pupils should thus develop the ability to examine how api = 
with an open mind, and be able to recognize and challenge wi “и 
propaganda, for example, where it occurs. They should also be able to "n 
what elements of the present they would like to see incorporated into 
re. 

xm group called Educators for Social Responsibility based in the see 
produced a very useful handbook called Perspectives: A Teaching Gui е ~ 
Concepts of Peace (1983), in which they talk about the disillusionment а 
many young people feel about the world in which they live and the despair 
which accompanies it. They suggest we need to 


address these feelings of despair from a different perspective: giving 
young people new, dynamic concepts of peace which include empower- 
ment to act to make a difference in the world; helping them examine the 
obstacles which often prevent us experiencing progress towards peace 1n 
our world; giving them familiarity with specific skills to use to overcome 
obstacles and resolve conflict; and offering them models of individuals and 
groups whose peace-making actions have made a difference in the world. 


All of these are antidotes to the despair students are feeling as they 
scrutinize the legacy left to them in the present. 


Visions and Strategies are all very well but without realistic action they 
Temain in the province of da 


ydreams. Imagining how one's school should 
look in the year 2020 is a mere academic exercise unless the strategies for 
making the appropriate changes are creatively developed and the action 
necessary for their implementation made possible. Looking at case studies of 
how others have acted for change, and a critical analysis of this, are all part 
of preparing students to Work towards a more peaceful future. 

However, this does raise the spectre of how we can attempt to build a 
positive concept of peace within an education System that is hierarchical and 
full of traps for the unwary, such as awarding a prize for the best essay on 
co-operation! It is important also to look at the whole school and ask how 
much its ethos and organizati 


» such as Gandhi and Martin Luther King, 
through 300 years of Quaker fi 


Pacifist witness to contemporary examples of 
non-violent protest as a critical form of social action today. 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Affirmation tree 


Purpose 


i itive about things 
For students to begin to affirm themselves and begin to épais = aon 
they enjoy doing. By so doing they will increase their self-este 
know more about the others in their group. 


Preparation 


i ee drawn and 
Either (a) a branch from a tree firmly planted in a e йкы га еу 
mounted as а wall display. Different shaped pieces 9 = Ress can вели bright 
With loops attached for hanging them from the ys E. 
Colours and cut out like gift tags or they can be leaf shaped. 


Procedure 


с. joys doing ог is 
Everyone in the class has an opportunity to talk about Кален ана with the 
good at. This can either be a general conversation or «оте pal es ee be helped 
children in a sharing circle, taking it in turns to speak. RUE is the only person 
by the presence of a ‘magic stone’ or shell, the holder o: aged to choose a tag or 
allowed to speak at that time. Each person is tien sepan: about something s/he 
leaf, write his or her name on it, and draw a picture or sate his or her picture before 
likes doing. Everyone then has a turn to tell the others а 

hanging it on the tree. 


Variation 


i i t that is being 
The activity may be varied to fit in with a particular class interes 
Studied, for example friendship or favourite things. 


Invisible pictures 


Purpose | 
icati tise 
munication, to prac 
istonng s el EUN ача body-language. 
listening skills, and to introduce the importance of ui 


Preparation 
" labelled 
А choice, clearly 
Have available for each pair of students two age iae en | 
е i ings. 
A and B. These can be geometric or simple line drawing 
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Procedure 


The class should be divided into pairs, each pair having sufficient space to be able to 
sit together relatively undisturbed. They should decide who is to be A and who B. A 
and B then sit back to back. The teacher then gives pencil and paper to A and 
diagram B to B. B has to tell her partner how to draw the diagram she has in front of 
her which of course A cannot see. No questions are allowed. When they have 
finished there should be an opportunity for A and B to compare A's diagram with the 
original and talk about the experience. 

Now A and B sit face to face. This time B is given the paper and pencil and A has 
diagram A, with the instruction not to allow B to see it. A has to tell B how to draw 
the diagram but this time questions are allowed. Again when they have finished 
allow time to compare the outcomes and to talk about what happened during the 
activity. Finish with a whole group discussion about the experience, how it felt, what 
happened, which approach was easiest, and so on. This should provide an 
opportunity for discussing what we need in order to make listening easier and what 


tends to make it harder, also how much information we receive from non-verbal 
cues. 


Variation 


Instead of diagrams it is possible to do this with photographs. 


Washing Line Visions 


Purpose 


To help students develop particular visions of the future on a common theme. 


Preparation 


A large roll or large sheets of pa 


per, together with lots of coloured pens, pencils, 
crayons, or chalks, 


Procedure 


Students draw out on the Paper either 
plates for a meal; on each of these will 


scene for students’ visions of the future ei 


. t ave to draw aspects of their vision for the 
chosen theme on their washing, flowers, or plates. After they have done this give 


everyone an opportunity to say what s/he has drawn and why. This is perhaps best 
done in small groups rather than as a whole class. As a ri 


] І t ue esult of this it may be 
possible to link people up with similar areas of concern so they can together plan 
strategies for making their dream into reality. Creating a group vision in this way can 
have an immensely unifying effect on a group, giving a strong sense of common 
purpose, especially if it can be displayed in зис 


speci а i h a way that it serves as a reminder 
of future directions which the group wishes to work towards. 
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Variations 


Another approach can be to begin with a line of dustbins in which group members 
dump all the things they would like to change about an institution or situation - this 
can provide a useful preliminary to creating the vision! 


RECOMMENDED READING 


Barnaby, F. (ed.) (1988) The Gaia Peace Atlas, London: Gaia Books. This 
comprehensive resource atlas is both authoritative and visually powerful. Using 
maps, tables, charts, and illustrations it analyses the roots of peace and conflict, 
both in the past and the present. It also includes proposals for demilitarization and 
appropriate peace-building procedures. . 

Borba, M. and Borba, C. (1982) Self-Esteem: A Classroom Affair, San Francisco: 
Harper & Row (two volumes).These two books are full of useful activities for 
developing affirmation and building self-esteem. They include copyright-free 
pileos pages and contain many good ideas for working on themes such as 
riendship. 

Educators for Social Responsibility (1983) Perspectives: A Teaching Guide to 
Concepts of Peace, 23 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass: Educators for Social 
Responsibility.This remains one of the best resource books for teachers who 
Specifically want to focus on the issue of peace. It looks at concepts of peace, 
obstacles to peace, peacemaking and conflict resolution peacemakers and imagining 
the future. It has detailed lesson plans that deal appropriately with all the above 
concerns at levels from infant to secondary. 1 

McAllister, Р. (ed.) (1982) Reweaving the Web of Life: Feminism and Nonviolence, 
Philadelphia, PA: New Society Publishers. This classic work explores in 
considerable detail the practice and principles of non-violence both as a strategy 
for social change and as a philosophy of life. It does so via the various critical 
insights of feminism and thus provides a rich resource on these themes. 

Quaker Peace and Service (1986) Speaking Our Peace: Exploring Nonviolence and 
Conflict Resolution, London: Quaker Peace and Service. This manual is based on 
the experience of the Quaker Peace Action Caravan and its five years on the road. 
It is a distillation of QPAC's work running workshops on non-violence and conflict 
Tesolution with different groups round the country. Its strength is in the graphic 
detail it gives, both in terms of agendas and individual exercises where both clear 
instructions and sample scenarios are given. S 

Wren, B. (1986) Education for Justice, London: SCM Press. This important work 
raises questions both about how we teach and what we teach if we have a concern 
for justice in the world today. Sets out clearly basic ideas about justice, power, 
and politics and how this should influence our views of education and learning. 
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6 
War 


Richard Yarwood and Tony Weaver 


Si 

is RR should explore some of the key issues and ethical dilemmas to do 

= anne war. They should look at the effects of militarism on 
ividuals and groups and on scales ranging from the local to the 


global 
(Table 2, page 14) 


THE PHENOMENON OF WAR 


War i 5 
сеје талас io Oxford English Dictionary as ‘a quarrel usually between 
to be clear exactl T — t Before the twentieth century it was often easier 
and the fightin = what ‘war’ meant — it followed generally accepted rules 
far less б Devine were clearly separate from civilians — today there is 
by war has бошот the present century, the extent of the area affected 
has become ve » and the distinction between civilian and military targets 
coined to ice pri Indeed a whole new vocabulary of terms has been 
total war, war а nds of warfare, for example amongst today’s terms are 
struggles, and ч ролу» cold war, armed conflict, nuclear war, liberation 
sophisticat Кана errorism. The weapons themselves have become more 
ting mor ality. "i lethal, and less discriminate and their use reflects a shif- 
Süclear wea . Future wars could involve the use of chemical, biological, or 
Alth pons. 
ble to ен rad have been hundreds of wars throughout history it is possi- 
used as th pur broad reasons which, on their own or In combination, are 
е basis for justifying a declaration of war. These reasons are 


ght to rule themselves. 


1 2 
Self-government: people fighting for the ri 
d and a fairer 


2 А | 
Wa Poverty: people fighting for a fairer sharing of wealth and foo! 
4 of running society. 
a x un and resources: people fighting 
eology: people fighting for a set of politic 


for more land and resources. 
al ideas and/or religious beliefs. 
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In themselves these four ‘reasons’ are insufficient to explain why ‚ө 
resort so readily to war to solve their quarrels. Such a solution : xn 
attitudes that have been instilled in us for thousands of years. The un = ira 
attitude is that war is a morally acceptable, even inevitable, course o d 
to be taken when and where necessary to attack by violent means = dioe 
perceived to be wrong. Two factors are crucial in the reinforcement о т 
attitudes: the development of society and particularly the nation state, ап 
nature/nurture debate on the causes of human behaviour. . zn 
It is generally agreed that a turning-point in the evolution of society =, 

between 10,000 and 12,000 years ago with the development of an econo =i 
that allowed previously nomadic people to live in villages supported by 
husbanded food. Agricultural communities are at risk not only from a e 
harvest but also from neighbouring marauders who may covet their crops an 
possessions. The motive which promoted such marauding was the common 
human desire to secure ease and luxury both in this world and the next, often 
at the expense of one's neighbours. The growth of city life intensified the 
division of labour and made possible the privileges of the priesthood and the 
warrior class, which later became a hierarchy of kings and nobles. Though 
one of the functions of the ruling class may originally have been held to 
promote fertility, their time and resources became increasingly devoted to the 
development of warfare to enforce the dominant position of conquerers over 
conquered, and also for group defence. Increasingly it became only states, 
backed by the military-industrial interest groups, that had the resources tO 


wage war. Thus ‘war is the health of the state’ has been inculcated by 
militaristic values and validated by the passage of time. 

To go to war for what you believe to be right has gradually assumed the 
Status of a moral injunction. Indeed Moltke, the Prussian field marshal, later 


to be repeated by Fascist followers of Mussolini, stated that ‘perpetual peace 
isadream... 


war is one of the elements of order in the world established 
by God. The noblest virtues of men are developed therein. Without war the 


world would degenerate . . > (Angell 1911) Thus some take the view that 
the structures and attitudes 


Of present Society make war inevitable and 
desirable. 


by a minority throughout history. Such @ 
philosophy is known as pacifism. 


Human nature, some Suggest, contains an instinctive urge to fight, [0 
dominate others, and to defend t 


of 'original sin'. Proponents of this view use evidence from the animal 
kingdom to show that human society is *red in tooth and claw' like all other 
species. War, they conclude, is just part of human nature. Others would 
maintain that we are not naturally aggressive, and point to the dangers of 
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comparing humans with other species — for a start we have language and 
culture and far greater abilities to be self-determining — but rather it is things 
in our upbringing and our society that may make us violent. According to 
Bronowski (1973), ‘War, organized war, is not a human instinct. It is a 
highly planned and co-operative form of theft’. There is disagreement on the 
exact relationship between nurture and nature in accounting for human 
behaviour. But if the nature view is dominant, the prospects for a future 
without war are not easy to foresee. On the other hand, the nurture view does 
allow the potential for creating less violent futures. 

In the past two centuries three broad types of warfare, by no means 
mutually exclusive, have emerged from the ferocity of wars of earlier 
periods. There are (1) pre-1914 limited war; (2) 1914-45 citizen warfare; 
and (3) post-1945 the nuclear age. 

Limited war, such as the Seven Years War (1756-63) in which Britain, 
enjoying naval superiority, succeeded in its aim to take over French colonies 
in North America, the West Indies, and India for the benefit of private 
companies and monopolies, the American Civil War, and the Austro-Prussian 
War of 1866-7 had several similar characteristics. These were (1) relatively 
short set-piece battles; (2) manpower and material losses which had little 
impact upon the societies of the belligerents; (3) war planning was confined 
to the state bureaucracies and of little concern to the masses of population; 
(4) concomitant with the last point, through regimental structures, flags, 
parades, national anthems, and martial music the roots of modern militarism 
were being laid down. 

The First World War saw the introduction of new weapons (tanks, 
aeroplanes, and gas) which began a qualitative change in the nature of 
warfare, and furthermore the huge casualties in the process of attrition in the 
trenches were associated with an extension of the franchise in parliamentary 
government. During the Second World War the bombing of cities such as 
Dresden and Coventry entailed the indiscriminate slaughter of civilians in an 
unprecedentedly appalling way. In both wars the notion of the people at-one- 
With-its-nation was strengthened in all combatant nations. 

Whatever may be thought about the so-called nuclear deterrent on moral 
Or other grounds, in the period since the invention of this new type of 
Weapon, the chief protagonists – the USA and the USSR – have not launched 
into full-scale war upon each other. In general it may be said that armed 
conflict which used to be a matter between nations has, since 1945, increas- 
ingly become a matter between different social, religious, ethical, or 
ideological groupings within nations. But at the same time, in many of these 
internal struggles there are discernible overtones of a broader ideological 
Conflict — the capitalist versus communist confrontation. The two most 
Serious and long-lasting wars with international involvement (Korea and Viet- 
Dam) ostensibly arose from the desire of a divided nation to be reunited. 
They were wars of reunification. International intervention was due to the 
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fact that one section of the divided country was communist and under siii 
influence, the other capitalist and under American or generally wester 
proe жаы century has been the most war-torn in history. Since the 
turn of the century there have been over 120 million deaths resulting from 
war, there have been more than 120 wars since 1945, and on average m the 
1980s there are twelve wars taking place every year. The most distinguishing 
feature since 1945 is that wars have predominantly happened in the Third 
World, funded and armed by the USA, the USSR, and other countries of he 
west including Britain. World military expenditure has gone ever upwards; 
in 1986 it was over £530 billion! Yet at the same time on this planet, one 
adult in three cannot read and write, 1 billion people are inadeguate 
housed, and one person in five lives in gnawing poverty. Yet at the cost o 
less than half an hour's global military expenditure the United Nations 
destroyed a plague of locusts in Africa, saving enough grain to feed 1.2 
million people for a year. 
The USA and USSR have used wars of liberation in the Third World to 
Stage east-west wars by proxy; they have also waged an economic, political, 
and propaganda war on each other. Wars of liberation in the Third World 
have occurred where in the Past imperialist powers took it upon themselves 
to annex or divide territories, regardless of the cultural compatibility of the 
inhabitants. When these artificial creations of colonialism came tO 


independence it was not Surprising that the hidden tensions should, in some 
Cases, turn into overt warfare. 


тптепіѕ have resorted to terrorism. All are 
on thread: they are pre; 


А : le activity), and war and violence have become 
associated with glamour and excitement experienced (by most of us) only 
vicariously through television, film, and comic books. 


SOME ISSUES ARISING 


As a result of the precedin 


2 simplified anal 
several key issues arise w 


: ysis of the phenomenon of War. 
hich require som 


€ comment, 


WAR 
Militarism 


Militarism may be defined as a set of attitudes and social practices which 
regard war and the preparation for it as normal and desirable social activities. 
Examples of militarism include encouraging children to play with war toys, 
or taking a school outing to a military tattoo. Militarism is promoted by 
presenting an unbalanced, even false picture of war; by exaggerating the 
heroism, nobility, and glamour associated with war, and suppressing the 
darker realities, society is presented with a distorted picture. Add to this an 
insistence that we are about to be invaded at any moment and very soon war 
and the preparation for it becomes a ‘desirable activity’. Enormous resources 
can thus be invested in defence with little opposition, and even the possibility 
of nuclear devastation can be contemplated in the name of ‘defending our 
freedom’. To a visitor from outer space this situation might appear 
ridiculous, but for a society that has for hundreds of years been conditioned 
by militarism, this is the status quo. Any minority group that challenges 
Present defence attitudes and therefore policies is strongly opposed by the 
vested interests of government and industry. 


Enemy thinking 


Militarism is able to maintain a firm grip on our thinking because there still 
exists in society the mechanism of the scapegoat which provides an outlet for 
moralized aggression, which is not only socially approved but also demanded. 
As far as behaviour towards an enemy is concerned, what in other 
circumstances might be described as the action of a criminal becomes morally 
acceptable. The enemy outside induces people to be co-operative, and indeed 
free from aggressive wishes towards members of their own group. Tribes, 
Clans, and nations equip themselves with myths and symbols as well as modes 
and codes of behaviour in order to cement this sense of belonging. It is this 
Process of identification which helps explain the strength of modern 
nationalism, Integration, however, is a two-way process, both a recognition 
Of what a group has in common and also how it is distinguished from other 
Broups. Differences between groups are therefore exaggerated allowing racial 
Prejudice, xenophobia, stereotyping, and scapegoating. There 1s à tendency to 
‘dehumanize’ outgroups and the enemy can quickly become less than human 
and an object upon which people can project their feelings of hatred, shame, 
and dissatisfaction. This disposition arises, it is argued, in infancy when 
young children are in painful conflict between love and hatred towards the 
same person. A common solution is unconsciously to shift the hate on to 
other people thus leading to interpersonal conflict, and then to extend it to 
Political, racial, religious adversaries or enemy nations — with those. people 
One may have little personal contact. The vicious circle within this 
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mechanism contains a real or invented threat which keeps the whole cycle 
going. Both sides feel that they must never give in, hence the willingness to 
sacrifice everything in war, to contemplate genocide or world destruction. 


The arms race and the arms trade 


In order that nations should be constantly prepared for any possible threat — 
real or perceived — to their boundaries or interi 


invested in modernizing, renewing, 
so-called ‘defences’. 


It is now widely Tecognized that the Weapons and strategies elaborated by 
governments for ‘defence’ are largely irrelevant to the underlying threats and 


dangers of today. The escalating spiral of armaments expenditure, termed the 
arms race’, is fuelled by the logic of ‘security through Strength’. In other 
words, the best way to Prevent war is to arm extensively in order to deter 


your enemy. Whether 1S open to debate. Making 


but qui 
Returning Soldiers ar, quickly fall BS 


а ‘land fi 
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Fi 
igure 7 The poverty-repression-militarization cycle 


purchase of arms lack of 
and luxuries foreign exchange 


re i i 
dps concentration of international loans; 
and wealth in the hands policies for increasing 
of the élite exports 


| revolt; less food production for 
political oppposition local consumption and 


а impoverishment of the 
society 


Sel — 

as cipi the case. In evaluating these costs war should not be presented 

investment j at happens between the firing of the first and last bullets. The 

before th in armaments and the ‘conditioning of war’ all start many years 
€ actual fighting, and the legacy of battle lingers on for years for 


thos 
£ wh . . . 
о are bereaved or incapacitated for the remainder of their lives. 


The Just War theory 


As 

dte picea increasingly powerful and war became more costly and 

ing a set of hristian scholars such as Aquinas undertook the task of produc- 

by fulfillin principles against which any call for War could be judged. Only 

Still adhe g all the principles could a war be considered just. Many people 
Te to these, or similar, principles today. Thus to be just a war must: 


e.g. the leaders of the state; 


lh 
àve been undertaken by a lawful authority, 
e.g. the vindication of an 


2h 
undoubted been undertaken for a just cause, 
fe othe had clearly been infringed; 
: erta 
having failed: en as a last resort, all other peace 


4 be Wi x 
aged with a reasonable hope of victory for j 


ful means of settlement 


ustice; 
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5 be waged with a right intention; 

6 use methods that are legitimate, i.e. in accordance with Christian moral 
Principles and international agreements. These are specified as being (a) 
discriminate (between combatants and non-combatants) and (b) proportionate 
(the gains from any war are Proportional to likely losses). 


The first five principles allow us to evaluate the justice of going to war and 
the sixth principle allows us to evaluate the justice in war. Accordingly on 
these principles it is possible for a just war to be fought unjustly, and an 
unjust war to be fought in a ‘Christian’ spirit. It is significant to note that 


many people would query whether such principles have any relevance at all 
in the context of possible nuclear war. 


Pacifism and non-violence 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONTEXT 


There are Several important reasons why Students п 


eed to learn about war. 
1 Research Shows th; 
" at students ма " 
issues surrounding war bec; nt and need to discuss some of the 


ause they contain factors which may directly affect 
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their futures. 
е raised are controversial and complicated and require a struc- 
m. alanced, and informed setting such as school in which to have discus- 
3 з 
кз һаз affected and still does affect many countries significantly. An 
politic es of how, why, and when this happens is an important part of 
~ cw пегасу, which is an essential skill in any democratic society. 
feelings qe war requires an examination of our own prejudices, our own 
gs of right and wrong, and encourages the development of our own 
Personal morality. 
5 
А a an extreme example of the dangers of stereotyping and 
ng. This cai i i 
регзопа], level, n be examined and the lessons learnt also applied at the 
6 
na nn war has represented in the past, the evoluti 
clian еш requires that underlying attitudes must bi 
Bed if future wars are to be avoided. 


on of weapons of 
e challenged and 


F 
teie aa young people in Britain (excluding of course Northern Ireland) 
media ка ia of war is not first hand. War comes to them through the 
rather thai vision, films, and comics) mostly in the form of ‘entertainment’, 
war is in as news or for their education. As a subject for entertainment, 
manly ү обеп presented in an escapist way highlighting the exciting, 
action f heroic aspects and playing down the darker reality of war. The 
neighb Aes such films is often relived and played out around the 
that the ood with increasingly lifelike toys by both boys and girls. The fact 
айдо i are pretending to kill does not enter into the game. The underlying 
attitude hs nat killing is not wrong, provided you kill the ‘baddy’. This 
oppo cece reinforced throughout life by militaristic conditioning with few 
Killin ies allowed to discuss the moral questions that using violence and 

I 8 obviously raise. 

N addition to the images of war provi 


youn, 
eus o overhear many snippets of a | 
i €. Written and aimed at adults, the information contained in the news 


is 

the ane confusing and upsetting for children. This confusion is added to by 
to бна arent double-standards of adults who on the one hand tell children not 
explain | б at the same time seem to approve of military action. This may 
apparent i y research shows that young people are deeply disturbed by the 
hopeles: inevitability of war (particularly a nuclear war) and this sense of 
Sibility iiy manifests itself in the neglecting of communal and social respon- 
t кылк contributions and a concentration on personal goals and life-plans. 
Benerati TS not to be the 'enemy' that young people blame, but the adult 
violen On whose attitudes and actions have contributed to this spiral of 
i се. Is it any wonder that children are distrustful of a world that says 


It w; 
ants peace but prepares for war? 


ded by the entertainment industry 
dult news about ongoing wars or 
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Early socialization into militarism reinforced by a competitive education 
system and upbringing plays on children’s insecurities and encourages the 
ingroup/outgroup mentality which feeds a potential reservoir of prejudice that 
can easily be tapped into later in life. Consider the almost euphoric 
Nationalism that broke out overnight during the Falklands War. ... By 
introducing war into education, by looking at the ‘realities’ of battle, by 
Presenting war as a massive failure on mankind’s part to solve a quarrel and 
by setting children to consider the moral issues surrounding war, we 
ture without war. 
of approach. Understanding key 
t three stages: the accumulation 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Fighting in School 
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Preparation 


i ighti hould 
The teacher needs to reproduce the following statements on P mner = и 
be one set for each group of four to six children. Each set of nine state! 
be cut into individual strips. 


1 Good, it will be very exciting. 

2 I'm worried that my friend will be hurt. 

З I'm scared that if | fight | might be hurt. 

4 If 1 fight | might hurt other people. 

5 I'll see what my other friends are doing. 

6 It's right that | should fight for my friends. 
7 It's none of my business. 

8 Fighting is a waste of time. 

9 1 ought to try to stop the fight. 


Procedure 


i fa 
Explain to the children that there has been a rumour going around the sane PE 
fight after school involving their best friend. On hearing this, руље of the statements. 
Split the class into groups of four to six and give each group Seo, по OF 
Ask the groups to discuss the statements and to diamond i aa ipe d 
Most strongly agreed with at the top and the most strongly o on order between 
bottom, Group members will have to decide how best to so roup finishes, ask 
themselves as a result of discussion and negotiation. As eac ^ їп 
them to circulate in silence and see how the other groups are doing. 


Discussion 


ithin a group's 
mamparisons can be made between the different groups t ur na which 
membership. Discuss similarities and differences. Who eni hs fight might be 
encouraged fighting, who discouraged fighting? Discuss RIT In particular how 
Prevented. What information would be needed to alten what other ways 
might a ‘best friend’ play a useful role in preventing 2 ss ding conflicts better than 
might the conflict be solved? Are ‘non-violent ways’ of ending 
Violent’ ones? 


Si on _ __ у ———— 


Ригрозе 


ions and to 
е | - of other nation 
This activity asks students to examine critically their images 
explore where such images may come from. 


Preparation 


"Тһе 
" PES Americans аге... 
Copies of the following sheets ‘The Russians аге... The 
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Japanese аге... ' ‘The Argentines are...’ (layout as in example). 


The Russians аге... 


Complete the sentences below with ten different short statements. Write the first 
ideas that come into your head. 

The Russians . 

The Russians . 
The Russians . 
The Russians . 
The Russians . 
The Russians . 
The Russians . 
The Russians . 
The Russians . 
The Russians 


Students will also need 


Poster-size sheets of paper (three per group of four to six 
Students), marker, pens, and Blutak. 


Procedure 


Divide the class i 
American sheets, Quarter h; 


8 quarter have Japanese sheets, 
and a quarter have Argentine sheets. Explain to t 


al groups of four to six, Each 
ree large sheets 
Negative, and Neutral. x of рар 


9n other walls, then have 
have made, 
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i i ? Di: he 
of inaccurate images? Why might the media present үш Discuss tl 
i ing i i f other nations. 
possible dangers of having inaccurate images o | бал, 
How can we find out more about other nations? What do ee aig 
Russian, Japanese, and Argentine people would write about (1) eacl ; 
Britain, if they did a similar exercise? 


Examining the Just War theory 


Purpose 


e applied. To be 
To understand the principles of the Just War Theory and phia оне pu To 
able to distinguish between the justice of going to war an 
evaluate the usefulness of the theory. 


Preparation 
ies listed below. 
Students will need to have studied at least one of the case studie: 


t and one copy о 
Copies of the principles of the Just War theory for earn six students. 
Chart ‘Evaluating the Just War Theory’ for each group o 


f the 


idered just.) 
(NB АП principles must be satisfied for a war to be considered j 


Procedure 

i of the chart. Each 
Divide the class into groups of four to six and give pans ped for investigation or 
group should either choose one of the case studies Дө has explored. 
base their work on one case study which the whole cla 


1 First World War. 

2 Second World War. 

3 The Gulf War. А 

4 Dropping the atomic bomb on Hiroshima. 

5 Mass bombing of cities in the Second World War. 
6 Using chemical weapons. 


3 dy. After discussing 
Ask the groups to apply each of the principles to пеге PN cross, or put a 
Whether or not the principle in question is satisfied, у ae a note of difficulties or 
Question mark in the appropriate column. They should ciples have been applied, the 
Questions raised in the right-hand column. After all 55 n group to report back its 
final question ‘Is the war just?’ can be answered. Ask е 


discussions, difficulties, and conclusions. 


Discussion 


f the class. 
; its to the rest oF th 

Select someone from each group to explain his or iyi carre they had. Which key 
In Particular, ask the representatives to mention ae | 
Words in each of the principles were open 19, ees decision – 
affect their decisions? What was each group's fin 


nterpretations? How did this 
was the case study 
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Figure 8 Evaluating the Just War theory 


p= 


Principle 


satisfied 
= EXKI 


Lawful authority 


T- | | 


Difficulties and questions 


Vindication of undoubted rights 
Good achieved outweighs evil 


Reasonable hope of victory 


Right intentions 


Legitimate methods: 
discrimination 
Proportionate 


Is/was the War just? 


down in the Sixt 
theory have for us toda 


are more often justified 
does this mean? Who 


eenth Century, 
y? How might 


today on the 
decides on the 


What values does the Just War 

8 future nuclear War fit into the theory? Wars 
grounds of being ‘for the greater good’. What 
greater good? Assess whether or not your 


М Principle of the ‘greater 
ms arise out of this discussion? E 


WAR 


е with 
which would involve non-provocative, non-offensive forms of defence 
i е superpowers. . Р i ress. 
sona u^ vo ap egeo the Liberal Conscience, о Ure ee 
Liberal-minded people for centuries have tried to ee QUIS. aces inan 
and the means for its abolition. Howard, now professor yd S peau after 
illuminating manner the pattern of attitudes from Erasmus 
Vietnam. 5 ey Thornes. 
Leeds, C. (1987) Peace and War: A First Sourcebook, Cheltenham БЫШ variety 
This practical book is intended for the 14-16 age eai th issues, human rights, 
of issues from the nature of conflict and war to North-Sou! d 
and the arms race. А : Oxford University 
Montagu, A. (1976) The Nature of Human Aggression, ewe pooh the nature of 
Press. One of the most valuable contributions to the js as much the result of 
human aggression. In particular argues that aggression i.i 
nurture as of nature. TR Н arning Pack, 
Peace Education Project (1987) Peace, War and wap eer aa ani develop- 
Endsleigh Street, London: Peace Education Project. By Jating this to meanings of 
ing, the student’s own perspectives of ‘war’ and then i nd the complex relation- 
‘peace’ and ‘justice’, this pack helps students to шше ropaganda, Just Wars, 
ships between these concepts. It introduces issues M. pack also examines the 
militarism, *means and ends', and structural violence. need to ‘keep the peace’. 
delicate balance between the ‘need for justice’ and pe P ордоп DC: World 
Sivard, R.L. World Military and Social Expenditure | tive survey of the facts and 
Priorities. A comprehensive, readable, and authorita llent source of quotations, 
figures in this field. Revised fairly Tegalan Da and social spending. 
figures, and comparisons, especially between military 
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Nuclear issues 


Dave Cooke 


Students should learn about a wide range of nuclear issues and be aware 
of key viewpoints on defence and deterrence. They should understand the 
effects of nuclear war and appreciate the efforts of both individuals, 
&roups and governments to bring about nuclear disarmament. 

(Table 2, p. 14) 


INTRODUCTION 


For many people the primary focus of concern when thinking about nuclear 
issues is the arms race 
likelihood of this happeni 


Cost is in terms of the drain on development 
and thus the growth of poverty, Particularly in Third World countries. One 
hour's global military expenditure would pay for the immunization of the 3.5 


million children who die annually from preventable infectious disease (Sivard 
1986). 


While many see nuclear wea; 
peace today, it can equally be a 
relations. through contributing 
proliferation too are very real a 
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this and provided reminders, if they were needed, of the dangers also atten- 
dant on nuclear power. 

When the stakes are so high the debates and their outcomes in terms of 
decisions about defence, deterrence, and disarmament are clearly of crucial 
importance. A variety of different interests is involved: political parties, 
pressure groups, governments, military and business interests, all attempt to 
influence or determine policies. The issues are often politically sensitive and 
ee in that different perspectives are based on different value posi- 
ions. 

In education we need to consider what our responsibilities are with regard 
teaching nuclear issues. This includes thinking about the following ques- 
ions: 


. 1 Which issues should we teach about? There is an enormous amount of 
information but few readily tried frameworks in which to fit this. 

2 Why should we teach about nuclear issues in the first place? 

3 Are there social and cultural obstacles that may get in the way of our 
understanding? 

4 What teaching approaches are most appropriate? 

5 How may the process of peace education help us in these matters? 


These are the kinds of questions that this chapter will consider. 
. So what may the term nuclear issues embrace? It is generally taken to 
include many, if not all, of the following: 


1 Pupils’ knowledge, perceptions, and feelings about nuclear weapons and 
the possibility of nuclear war. What questions are they concerned about and 
where does their information come from? 

2 Basic information about the nature of n 
effect of a nuclear war. 

3 The historical context, for example Hirosh 
arms race; superpower relations and their images of each other; 
of proliferation and attempts at disarmament. 

4 The debates: understanding and evaluating 
strategy of deterrence, and to multilateral and unila 
Who makes the decisions? 

5 Interests and perspectives: political parties; the influence of the military 
and of industry; the development of peace movements; the superpowers. 

6 The costs of the arms race: the link between arms spending and global 
social and economic problems; psychological costs — ‘nuclear numbing’; 


uclear weapons and the likely 


ima; the Cold War and the 
the dangers 


these with regard to the 
teral nuclear disarmament. 
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Figure 9 Nuclear issues: an outline map 
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NUCLEAR ISSUES 


environmental effects of weapons testing; power station accidents; the dump- 
ing of radioactive waste. 

7 Other issues: the debate about the need for nuclear power; alternatives; 
Power sources; the link with weapons production; civil rights and secrecy in 
a nuclear state; civil defence plans; the nuclear-free-zone movement; morality 
and the bomb. 

_ 8 Futures: what governments, groups and individuals are doing about these 
Issues; working towards non-nuclear futures. 


EDUCATIONAL RATIONALE 


The comments made in Chapter 1 about the teaching of controversial issues 
are particularly pertinent to the nuclear debate. Thus citizens in a democratic 
Society need to know enough to understand, and to be able to consider 
critically, the nuclear policies that their leaders put before them. | 
Nuclear issues tend to be politically sensitive as well as controversial. 
There is some concern that they may be taught in an unduly biased way. 
Teachers, though, have a clear task as professionals, which is to present 
Students with a range of differing viewpoints. This is first because the presen- 
tation of only one perspective could be construed as indoctrination. Second 
à crucial part of preparing young people for full participation in a democracy 
15 to make them aware of what the controversy is about and to equip them 
With the skills to evaluate the arguments and evidence. 
. It is likely that young people are generally ill-informed ab 
ISsues for schools rarely have a comprehensive programme of nuclear educa- 
Поп, If they are covered at all, it is likely to be in the form of a short module 
Perhaps in a general studies or a social studies course. Media coverage tends 
to be biased towards the case for deterrence and is also often not easily 
Comprehensible, for the concepts involved are complex. Many parents also 
find the issues too painful or difficult to discuss with their children (Tizard 
1984). This absence of dialogue with adults both at home and at school may 
convey to young people a sense of fatalism and indifference. | и 
There is evidence that many children and adolescents experience anxiety 
and fear in relation to nuclear issues and that these numbers are growing 
(Davies 1984). Increasing numbers expect a nuclear war in their lifetime and 
а recent study shows that significant numbers of children from the third year 
ìn junior school upwards are afraid of nuclear war, think that it might happen 
at any time, perceive it to be immensely destructive, and think that their own 
Survival is in doubt (Davies 1987). A sense of randomness about world 
events and a feeling of having no control over them were feelings ошоп 
expressed by young people. The same survey suggests that a substanti 
Proportion of young people also want more information from adults and from 
Schools on nuclear issues. 


out nuclear 
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There is thus a case for intervening in an already active, but flawed, learn- 
ing process to provide information, to respond to anxieties, and to clarify 
arguments. 


OBSTACLES TO UNDERSTANDING 


Why is it often so difficult to think, let alone teach clearly, about nuclear 
issues? Lifton (1982) describes the central dilemma thus: 


It is a fact of the greatest absurdity that we human beings threaten to 
exterminate ourselves with our own genocidal technology. One must never 
lose that sense of absurdity, the madness, the insanity of it. In fact, all 
work in nuclear areas has to combine a sense of that absurdity with a 
Pragmatic everyday Struggle to do something about it. This struggle begins 
with our minds and our mental ecology, and that includes the terrible 
questions of the bomb's ability to impair our capacity to confront it. 


Nicholas Humphreys (1982) has also described this general numbing of the 
mind when he writes about the ‘psychology of denial’. He identifies five 


pain of directly confronting the Possibility of their nuclear extinction. They 
are summarized in Table 3. 


Betty Reardon (1983) has also identified further obstacles to our clear 
thinking in this area. 


seen as a sensible response to вш 
Notion of national security. ООО 
beying authority, while to dissent is to be 


> ly 
s. POR аца global phenomenon. International 
It 18 recognized implicitly, international | $ 


have a right to use armed force in the р 


human behaviour should be Particularly worrying, 
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Table 3 The psychology of denial 


Incomprehension 


The sca i 

she Lo nuclear weapons is not really comprehensible; the facts are more than 

акчы ies a grasp: the effects, the consequences; that, for example, the 
pile today is 5,000 times the total dest i i 

reat ria ructive power used in the 


Denial 


It is too pai 

pinch nio to face up to the truth about the possibility of nuclear war; 

it; pra or subconsciously we choose to be blind, it is better not to think about 
капе is better and to be preferred; the British habit of not taking things too 


Embarrassment 


nice; it is best therefore to 


Nuclear i 
ar i " а 

Ssues and their possible consequences аге not 
ho do not want to hear it is 


avoid plai 2 
often сорвет and speaking the truth to people м 
idered an aggressive act in itself. 


Helplessness 


thing at all that we can do 


And th Е 
еп there is the dreadful feeling that there is по! 
tinies are controlled by forces 


anyway; ; 
out HA feelings of total powerlessness; that our des 
of our control. 


Strangelove syndrome 


nology of destruction in 


For som 
е 
there may be a strange attachment to the tech 
the death of others but not 


itself; mesmeri 
the inevi smerized by the power of extinction; accepting 
Vitability of their own also. 


(after Humphrey 1982) 


Nati " Е 
tonal identity and images of the enemy 


Th 

Неле ае of national identity and national loyalty are positive in 

affirmation, A indeed are consistent with peace education 5 emphasis on 

à nation's а the context for this is often a competitive one where 

n particular ferences are highlighted and other societies are seen as inferior. 
images of ‘enemy countries’ are constructed, by governments 


and medi 
edia, which are highly distorted and very negative. 
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Sexism and sex role stereotyping 


Males in our society tend to be encouraged and expected to support the idea 
of military service and the notion that violent behaviour in certain 
circumstances is a legitimate way of achieving one's goals. Men are under 
pressure to achieve, compete, and be in control, to repress their emotional 
life, to deny the feminine in themselves, and to devalue women and many 
qualities one labels as feminine. Hence the tacit acceptance in our society of 
male violence towards women. The nuclear arms race itself should be seen 
as basically a male manifestation. 


Competition 


especially the use of force, aggressive behaviour, self-assertion, and identity. 
It is suggested that this forms the Psychological base for the acceptance of 
the competitive nation-state where force or violence are acceptable against 
‘enemies’, The nuclear arms race itself can be seen as being fostered by 
Competitive attitudes between the Superpowers, between NATO countries, 
and between the military branches within, for example, the USA itself. 

| All these factors — militarism, nationalism, sexism, and competition — 
interrelate and form serious barriers to conceptualizing a disarmed world. 


TEACHING APPROACHES 


Table 4 Six approaches to nuclear education 


Not dealt with 


i hool. 
i Il in secondary sc 
For various reasons nuclear issues might not be ice na re E е ыа 
i ne has ever ге: Harts 
This could be by default, because no o i use of the teac! 
because it appears too EN ot ірет and political. 
i ic is considere! 

Own fears; it could be because the topi 
The end result is ignorance. 


Government stance 


А ѕ from the Ministry 
Nuclear issues may be dealt with by using materials зн 5d the government 
of Defence and the Foreign and Commonwealth Office se uix this is taught the end 
Perspective on defence, nuclear deterrence, and NATO. 
result is indoctrination. 


Unilateralist stance 


Religious 
T rom CND, the 

Nuclear issues may be dealt with by inviting in ee anti-nuclear stance. If 
Society of Friends, or other groups who generally ks. md: is indoctrination. 
these are the only viewpoints students meet the en 


Teaching the facts 


а hii different 
out its history, 
Students learn all the major facts about the arms piss key issues. The end 
Sorts of nuclear weapons, plans for civil defence, an 


result of this is to impart information. 


Understanding the arguments 


к {епсе апа 
z ints concerning de 
Students are exposed to the major debates and poesie parties and (sham 
deterrence, They look at the arguments used by E and Nagasaki; Sovie 
Pressure groups; the debate over the bombing of Hir 


i f 
aa lop skills o 
is is to deve 
American Perspectives of each other. The end result of th 
evaluation, 


Holistic reassessment 


of our 
ial and the fears " 
This requires facing up to our own psychology of ie in order to face up к 
Students, It involves working with hearts as well a for personal, social and ро 
Possibilities of extinction and yet to liberate Pd Eae 
Change, The епа result of this should be empowe 
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important basis for understanding, has serious limitations. How poe um 
are ‘facts’ without evaluation, what is a ‘fact’, and which facts shou ; 
included, are questions that need consideration. ‘Facts’ about the — | 
disarmament and the activities of the peace movement for instance аге ойе 
omitted from textbooks. It would seem important that questions such as = 
are asked and considered as part of the process of learning the facts. 
second drawback is that the facts alone may serve to generate further concern 
or deepen the sense of apathy and powerlessness. It could be argued that iis 
need to be given in a context that leads to hopeful feelings about the futu 
and a sense that something can be done. 

Where students are exposed to the major debates and viewpoints E 
ing defence and deterrence, they have the opportunity to develop the ae 
of evaluation. They are encouraged to identify what it is that is Gaye 
and through experiencing a balanced programme, whereby a range bs 
perspectives are examined, can come to their own conclusions. Th! 
approach, in combination with learning the facts, would go a long wa 
towards providing students with ‘nuclear literacy’. In particular the skills Є 
critical thinking and awareness help to give them a sense of self-reliance an 
empowerment. 

Holistic reassessment Tequires facing up to both our own fears and those 
of our pupils as well as developing the skills to evaluate information. Nuclear 
numbing is a key issue and we have seen above that significant numbers 0 
pupils anticipate a nuclear war and are consequently afraid for the future. 
Holistic assessment involves helping pupils to acknowledge their fears. This 
can serve to liberate energies for personal, social, and political change ап 
thus helps to empower them. This area has been admirably explored by Macy 
(1983). This is an ambitious approach which, while it may not be fully 


i бена. : ; ith 
attainable as an Objective in our teaching, can nevertheless provide us W 
an important sense of direction. 


The way forward in teachin: 
ing the approach labelled ‘holi: 
tent with the process of educ 
taken into account. 


у е ; ор- 
g nuclear issues would ideally involve вани 
Stic assessment’, I feel, as the one most con „а 
ation for peace. Several factors then need to 


DEVELOPMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS 


h 
Clearly we need to be Very careful about both what, and when, we teac 


about nuclear issues. This will not be done directly with younger pupils oe 
much work can be done with them on Stereotypes, images of the леш), 
developing empathy, and so on. Table 5 illustrates some of the possibilitar 
and is based on ideas taken from Dialogue: A Teaching Guide to Nuclea 


jons 
Issues (Educators for Social Responsibility 1982). Obviously the suggestion 
made are flexible. 
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NUCLEAR ISSUES 


Classroom climate 


If our goals in educating pupils about nuclear issues are to address both their 
confusions and their fears, and to attempt to instil in them feelings of hope 
and a sense of empowerment, then it seems essential that we attempt to create 
a classroom climate where openness, tolerance, and trust are well developed. 
Some ideas for achieving this were described in Chapter 5. 

Two points will be emphasized here. First, we need to create the space 
and security for pupils to have the possibility to express a range of opinions 
without fear of ridicule. If there is not sufficient tolerance and a willingness 
to consider Viewpoints other than their own, genuine debate and the exchange 
of, and exploration of, a variety of ideas is unlikely to take place. 

Second, as has been argued in Chapter 5, it is important for pupils to feel 
affirmed. Dorothy Rowe (1985) has pointed out that if people learn to 
experience themselves as bad in their very early years, they often feel weak, 
frightened, or in danger. Other people may then be seen as not to be trusted 
and the world full of potential enemies. Where people have low self-esteem 
and a poor self-concept they are less likely to be able to live at ease with 
others, They are more likely to fear and possibly come to hate others who 
are perceived of as different. . 

Although it is quite appropriate to identify individuals and groups as the 
Stranger" in order to define ourselves more clearly (‘the stranger’ being that 
Which is different), it does not follow that the stranger is dangerous or should 
be treated as an enemy. The distinction is a critical one for it is all too easy 
to categorize those who are culturally or politically different as ‘the enemy’. 

he importance of an affirming classroom climate is crucial, then, to help 
Pupils to accept and value those who are perceived of as different. 

Creating a ‘peaceful’ classroom climate, where listening skills, 
Operation, affirmation, and non-violent conflict resolution are well developed, 
5 integral to the development of holistic reassessment. 


co- 


Values and attitudes 


Nuclear issues tend to be controversial and politically sensitive in that they 
are open to very different interpretations and explanations, based on different 
Value assumptions. An exploration of competing values is therefore an essen- 
tial ingredient of understanding. Young people develop attitudes, per 
Negative, towards other peoples and countries from an early age and ei pa 
ы (0 acquiring any factual knowledge about them. Орине пее‹ ds 
m Made for such attitudes to be explored and questioned, and for op 
indedness and respect for others to be encouraged. 
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Skills 


Students need help to develop what Postman and Weingartner aem 
their own built-in ‘crap detectors’ so that they can ask searching he ard 
and detect misleading or evasive answers. They need to be able to lis! pens 
read critically and recognize bias in materials. With regard to ШЕП or 
this is particularly important due to the amount of propaganda and m 
mation surrounding them. | | У 
A specific skill to develop in the context of expressing feelings i This 
being able to listen actively to another person ina non-judgemental € a 
helps provide a Partner with the safety to explore their own ideas и же 
ings. Young people need the Opportunity to hear what they Leg pai 
to say, to hear themselves expressing their own concerns. This is a ils. 
of trust building and of improving the quality of relationships between pup. 


The question of balance 


А : " 5 А ; arning 
When teaching nuclear issues We are intervening in an ongoing le 
Process. We need to find out wh 


at pupils know, believe, and feel about ps 
issues so that in the interest of balance a wider range of perspectives A ied é 
introduced. Pupils should not be left misinformed or with narrow simpli 
points of view, Balanced learni 
Pupils have access 


Pupils and teaching may have been ex 
for example that the nucl 


NUCLEAR ISSUES 
Emotions 


Fea: ; = 
и ware z repressed, act as blocks to learning. We need to 
nomai ee. faa d at such feelings are natural and healthy; that it is quite 
The eom] afraid of the nuclear threat for instance (Macy 1983). 
TAN E task is to help young people, first, to find constructive 
of theta can ons = and expressing these feelings, for the acknowledgement 
their fears ee way to change. When they have a chance to talk about 
Mies dox Мана Де them, they are likely to experience a sense of relief, 
mind. This can h me of emotion can help to release energy and clear the 
for other people e У to bring a realization that their fears are part of a caring 
tion: and a dh for what happens in the world. It can break down isola- 
бейнес, Being =: eir sense of belonging to realize that others have similar 
pea iie B given good attention and really listened to helps to overcome 
of isolation and powerlessness. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


eeds for education 
staff, and school 
to the 


Scho: 
on uu clear responsibility to meet their pupils’ n 
governors o Consultations between headteachers, sta! | 
curriculum, what BERNE: NO: газвраз when to introduce such issues In 
guidance == | content and teaching methods would be appropriate, what 
maintain the Ма. rt might be needed, and what steps should be taken to 
_ Parents’ valu idence of parents and the community. А | 
important that + апа Positions on nuclear issues will vary widely. It is 
legitimate, Man ese positions are supported by making all viewpoints 
nuclear fears rd parenis are concerned about how to handle their children’s 
their concern day of dialogue’ might be organized so that parents can air 
ns, be kept fully informed of the school’s intentions, and also 


become А 
1982), "01 involved if they wish (Educators for Social Responsibility 


Teache 
Programme may need in-service support to help de 
оп nuclear education. Opportunities to clarify their own values 


and аш : 

their e а to this should be provided. In order to work with children on 

i ar fears it seems important that teachers first consider how to deal 
ted (Ornum and Ornum 


with thei ‹ 

1984) Mer ons nuclear numbing’. It has been sugges 

Only after + fective adult-child communication in this area seems to occur 
eachers have had such an opportunity for themselves. 


velop and implement a 
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CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Frightening things 


Purpose 


To create opportunities for children to share their concerns and anxieties, and to 
express some of their fears about the world. If a 
starting-point for exploring the fears some childri 
or the possibility of nuclear war. 


рргорпате this can also provide a 
en may have about a nuclear disaster 


Procedure 


A : frightened by specific episodes on films, 
videos, or television as well as by other incidents. Others will have heard about 


NUCLEAR ISSUES 


1 Acknowledge that we a// have different fears about things. 

2 Some fears may be rational and others irrational. 

3 Irrational fears should not be laughed at or condemned because they can be as 
worrying as any others. К е 

4 Sharing fears in an open апа non-judgemental way is the first step in beginning 
to deal with them. А : 

5 Sharing, talking, and being well listened to are all empowering experiences. 

6 Fears expressed and acknowledged allow pupils and teachers actually to 
support each other. 

7 It is important to stress that adults, and young people too, are working to 
minimize the causes of many fears, whether that is to do with famine in Africa, 
cruelty to animals, problems over relationships, or the threat of nuclear war. f 

8 This activity properly sets the nuclear issue in the context of broader children s 
fears. To follow up the latter in more depth the appropriate references already given 
in the text should be consulted. 


The world at war 


Purpose 


For older pupils to begin to consider some of the consequences of global military 
spending. 


Preparation 


Pupils require copies of Figure 10 The world at war. The questions suggested below 
require both careful consideration of the facts and statistics given in this figure as 
well as further individual or collaborative research. The exercise should, of course, be 
only one part of a more detailed scheme of work on the arms race. 


Procedure 


1 Using an atlas identify the twelve countries shown on the outline che of i 
2 What is meant by the term Third World? Mark on an outline map of the wo 
the location of Third World countries. А 
" ili ? 
3 Who do you think benefits most from such high levels of military spending? 
4 Who are the superpowers and why are they bte 
5 Which superpower spent most on armaments іп 1 у 
6 Which superpower spent the greatest proportion of GNP on armaments in 
1982? 
7 What exactly is meant by the term GNP? What is nat joy GNP (e.g, the 
labour of women at home caring for children or preparing foo ) 
ii f 
8 Why do so many countries in the Middle East spend such a high proportion o 
their GNP on armaments? Which countries are they? Айай 
9 What correlation, if any, is there between military and health expen 
Not all countries are listed in both columns.) n 
10 How many countries in the top twenty-one military spen 
Third World countries? 


e? (NB 


ders (96 of GNP) are 
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Figure 10 The world at war. Extract from New Internationalist 163, 
September 1986 


The world at war 
The world spent $663,120 million on arms in 1985. this affected all of us, 
however far we were from the nearest missile base. Military expenditure 


distorts economies and renders wars more likely — especially in the 
Third World. 


DEADLY PRIORITIES 
Every government make: choices about how to Spend its 


money. Comparing the amount Spent on arms with that 
spent on health care indicates current global рпог ов. 


E 


This is more than the 
amount spent on 
health in 1982 by 12 
The US spends $215 million a year West African countries 
to operate one aircraft carrier. combined. 


i^ 


This was more than the entire Third 
World spent on education and 
health care in the same year. 


The superpowers are by far the world's 


2 


The USSR spent $170,000 million 
on the military in 1982. 


Note that nine of the top ten m 
East while nine of the top ten 
Europe. 


ilitary spenders аге from the Middle 
health spenders come from Western 


Milltary expenditure 1982 Health expenditure 1982 


Amount Amount 
GRRE обон», millions) Б of амр fone 


(8 millions) 
1. Iraq 297 8042 1. Sweden 90 10387 
2. Oman 243 1670 2 ireland 85 1494 
3. Israel 239 5061 3 Iceland 67 190 
4, Iran 201 14000 З Holland 87 10413 
5. South Yemen 188 156 — 5. Norway 65 3,825 
6. SaudiArabia 166 26045 5. West Germany 65 49,210 
7. North Yemen 145 538 7. France 64 40,146 
8. Syra 127 — 2176 8 Denmark 60 3788 
9. Jordan 113 42 8. пау 60 22926 
10. USSR 109 170000 10 Canada 58 16187 
11. Qatar 101 600 11. Switzerland 56 6037 
12 North Korea 100 1750 12 Belgium 54 5810 
13. Angola 99 1030 13 Finland 53 2774 
13. Mauritania — 99 80 13 Uk 53 28448 
15. Mongolia 97 160 15. Panama 52 217 
16. Ethiopia 88 411 16. Aotearoa (NZ) 50 1,260 
16. Morocco 88 1544 17. Australia 49 8216 
18. Malaysia 88 2291 17. East Germany 49 5810 
19. China 83 25000 19. Austria 48 3574 
20. Libya 81 2202 19 CostaRica 48 129 
21. Nicaragua 78 200 19 Czechosiovakiag 8 4050 
28. US 84 196390 24 Nicaragua aS 118 
38. Uk 541 272310 24 us 45 138,830 
77. Australia 28 4768 38 USSR 31 000 
89. Canada 22 8208 38 iran зл 2184 
92. Aotearoa (NZ) 21 541 77. Ethiopia 14 Э 
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11 х ГЭЕ 
In whose interests is it to promote arms deals with Third World countries? 


Note 


e back-up materials on many of the issues raised here are available from: 
rei iid Against the Arms Trade, 11 Goodwin Street, Finsbury Park, London N4 


Imagining non-nuclear futures 


Purpose 


To hel i ili: 
boe. bns develop the ability to visualize different alternative futures, in this case 
orld would be like in which nuclear weapons no longer existed. 


Preparation 


Thi ivi: 
Nass ча MN to take place towards the end of a series of lessons on nuclear 
БЕН ite ки some fears will have been expressed about the dangers of 
to help stud , as at Chernobyl, or of the possibility of nuclear war it is important 
Th ents to go beyond those fears. 
large ooo be seated in groups of six, each group being 
act as a eee tee and some marker pens. The group should choose someone to 
visualize a fut ENAS everyone to close their eyes as they are going to be asked to 
Choose à rus world which has no nuclear weapons in it. 
that they have E d twenty or thirty years ahead, and ask the class to i 
longer ondan gat m together to celebrate on this day the fact that ther: 
With ABBT. of nuclear war, for all such weapons have now been abo! 
danger of ania pauses for reflection ask questions such as: There is no more 
experience? Жош. NBI How do you feel about that? What emotions do you 
feel like? How di your family, and friends are no longer threatened. What does that 
now? oes a future without such a threat feel? What will you plan to do 
Sure ам and other questions, guide the class to feel as. much a part of this 
living? What do as they can. Begin to ask more specific questions: Where are you 
they doing? | 9 you hear, touch, smell? Who can you see around you and what are 
feeling m ADS important to help students to put themselves inside the new time, 
Possible ds is here and now. After helping them to build as detailed a picture as 3 
turns for i should open their eyes and begin to share their images, taking it in 
know and be to speak. Then they should think of different newspapers which they 
nuclear wea gin to create headlines announcing the news that a world without 
more жез зы has at last been achieved. This helps to make their positive future 
the whole e and believable. When complete, each set of headlines is presented to 
class. 
uos nai backwards from the chosen date towards the 
achieved E to have happened for such a non-nuclear 
P s ese events are recorded on a time-line. The cla 
non-nuclear future towards the present in which we 


provided with a 


imagine 
eis no 
lished. 


present, each group thinks 
world to have been 

ss thus works backwards 
live. The class then 
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thinks of what is being done in the present which will contribute to the stages they 
have just identified. 


Note 


More detailed examples of how this activity works can be found in Macy (1983) and 
Warren Zieglers' manual A Mindbook for Imaging/Inventing a World Without Weapons 


(1983), available from the Futures-Invention Associates, 2260 Fairfax Street, Denver, 
Colorado 80207. 


RECOMMENDED READING 


Davies, R. (1984) Children and the Threat of Nuclear War, St Martin's College, 
Lancaster: Centre for Peace Studies. A useful review of the research from several 
countries about children's 


fears in relation to the possibility of nuclear war. Cites 
the main surveys, quotes from young people, and generally indicates the critical 
nature of this field. 


lews various teaching materials and identifies 
to this subject. In particular it highlights *holistic 
only appropriate way forward. 
Macy, J.R. (1983) Despair and Per: i 

New Society Publishers. How d 


Expenditure 1986, Washington DC: 


Ў and authoritative Survey of the facts 
and figures in this field. Revised fairly regul. 


arly. Excellent source of quotations, 


Е n military and social spending. 
Wellington, J.J. (1986) The Nuclear Issue, Oxford: Blackwell. This 


г е science, history, and Politics of the issue presented 
in a balanced and readable form. 
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8 


Justice and development 


Toh Swee-Hin 


Students should study a range of situations illustrating injustice, on scales 
from the personal to the global. They should look at the work of 
individuals and groups involved in the Struggle for justice today. 

(Table 2, p. 14) 


INTRODUCTION 


In her moving account of poverty, hunger, exploitation, human rights abuses, 
and repression in Latin America, Penny Leroux (1982) helped us to hear the 
‘cry of the people’. Echoed around the world, amongst diverse cultures and 


nation-states, the cry is an urgent call for the twin ideals of ‘justice and 
development’. 


where affluenc 


millions of impoverished peasants and 
eties, do Fourth World 
and oppressed? 

nd development education, 


communities remain marg 
But such questions, in 
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cannot merely yield academic answers. Hand in glove with objective assess- 
ment of the problems, and designs for alternative structures and relationships, 
the teacher and learner must also critically reflect on their values and 
commitment to act. If one feels empathy and compassion for the poor’s 
suffering and injustices, what personal and social practices then need to 
follow to give authentic expression to those values? In short, *conscientiza- 
tion', a word made so influential by Paulo Freire (1985), is integral to justice 
and development education: a constant rhythm of critical reflection and 
committed action without which all the understanding or knowledge would 
remain just words or policies, while the world continues to turn around the 
axes of injustice and distorted development priorities. 

Peace educators in North environments therefore have an enormous 
responsibility to touch the hearts of their learners continually, to evoke the 
Store of compassion within, to encourage commitment towards less self- 
centred conduct, and to seek creative opportunities for humanizing their 
societal and national norms and policies towards marginalized peoples. 
However, a sense of justice and compassion needs to be informed by, to 
borrow a Buddhist notion, ‘right understanding’. Justice and development 
education requires systematic and critical analysis of the causes of and possi- 
ble strategies to transcend world poverty and hunger. In this regard, learners 
deserve to carefully consider for themselves the ‘pros’ and ‘cons’ of alter- 
native paradigms of theory and practice on the fate of the poor majorities of 
the world. 


THE MODERNIZATION IMPERATIVE 


Since the 1950s and through the so-called ‘development decades’, two major 
paradigms or world views on Third World ‘underdevelopment’ and ‘develop- 
ment’ have crystallized. One, which may be labelled the modernization 
Paradigm, holds much sway in the academic establishment of development 
€conomists and other social scientists; the large official aid agencies; and 
Most importantly, in the governments and bureaucracies of most Third World 
States (Thompson 1976). Modernization embodies a set of basic assumptions 
and value-orientations towards explaining and resolving world poverty which 
Places the Third World on the same race-track as the North. The 
‘underdeveloped’ countries and regions can try to catch up and reap the 
rewards of advanced industrialization, high mass consumption, and modern 
‘culture’. To be ‘developed’ is to become like a rich-world society, especially 
the western variant. 

The recurring themes and emphases in the modern 
learners in justice and development education need t 


ization paradigm which 
o understand include: 


1 The all-important yardstick of ‘growth’ as in indicator of development, 
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and the expectation that benefits will ‘trickle-down’ to the poor; пеге, even 
though some modernization economists have brought in the factor of А 
as а necessary accompaniment of growth (Adler 1977), the Practices о 
development plans and projects largely do not match this rhetoric. й 

2 The stress on ‘internal deficiencies’ of Third World societies as prime 
causes of underdevelopment, such as traditional values; lack of capital, 
modern infrastructure, advanced technology, and education; unattractive 
climate for foreign investments; and political instability or *immaturity'. 

3 The concomitant belief in the beneficience of the North towards the 
South, as expressed in relations of trade, investments, technology/knowledge 
transfers, foreign aid, Beostrategic alliances, and political, economic, and 
Social role-models. 

4. A positive view of transnational corporations in playing a vital role in 
modernizing Third World economies, bringing them needed capital, 


technology, employment, and expertise, and integrating them into the global 
market (Ghertman and Allen 1984). 


5 The emphasis on export-orientatio: 
zones) or in agriculture (e.g. cash 


business), which predominates over 
tion. 


6 A faith in advanced technological solutions to problems of underdevelop- 
ment, of which the ‘Green Revolution’ Strategy is an archetype: develop and 
plant the ‘miracle’ seeds; add chemical inputs like fertilizers and pesticides; 
use more machinery (e.g. tractors); and with sufficient water supplies, food 


production soars to pre-empt hunger or famine. 
7 The reliance on aid and 


n, whether in industry (e.g. free trade 
-crops for foreign consumers and agri- 
subsistence food production and distribu- 


The above themes by no means exhaust the multiple manifestations of the 
modernization paradigm, but the 
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THE PEACE ALTERNATIVE 


The PEACE paradigm reflects a set of very different assumptions, value- 
orientations and themes, encompassed by the concepts of participation, 
equity, appropriateness, conscientization, and environmentalism. Each of 
these terms poses critical questions for evaluating the impact of moderniza- 
tion ideas and strategies, and implies alternative policies that would be more 
responsive to the basic needs of the poor majorities in particular, and to the 
long-term well-being of planet earth. Table 6 provides a schematic 
comparison of the modernization and PEACE paradigms, in terms of assump- 
tions, concepts, and strategies. At this juncture in world history, the PEACE 
paradigm receives little respect from members and representatives of the 
power élites and their agencies of modernization, both in the North and 
South. But it is making itself heard, among marginalized peoples who are 
Struggling for bread and justice; through the tireless solidarity expressed by 
non-governmental organizations (NGOs) (more accurately peoples’ organiza- 
tions) in the rich countries active in justice and development education; and 
the efforts of concerned teachers to integrate justice and development issues 
into curriculum and pedagogy. 

A PEACE perspective on world hunger and poverty would therefore 
clarify the following major themes, concepts, and strategies, as well as their 
vital interrelatedness. 


Participation 


Modernization schemes and projects have usually been designed by political 
élites, bureaucrats, and experts with little or no authentic involvement by the 
Poor in their planning and decision-making. Such top-down imposition of 
development" not only perpetuates a passive, dependent, and powerless 
attitude in the recipients, but also ignores the valuable potential contributions 
of traditional, folk, or indigeneous knowledge, practices, and institutions. 
Consequently, too many such schemes have floundered for lack of understan- 
ding of local conditions, and for failing to arouse people’s commitment and 
enthusiasm. Instead of encouraging self-reliant, grassroots, and self- 
determined development, modernization reinforces élitist management and 
control. The PEACE paradigm hence emphasizes the imperative of peoples 
Participation and control over their development destinies. (New Interna- 
tionalist 1981a). Experts and development professionals need to appreciate 
that poor and traditional peoples also have knowledge (Chambers 1983). 
There should also be a willingness to learn from successful participatory 
Projects initiated by Third World peoples themselves. rp 
Furthermore, in many South societies, lack of popular participation has 
Tepressive and exploitative implications. Strategies of export-oriented 
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EDUCATION FOR PEACE 


industrial or agricultural modernization, whether in the mines, factories, «d 
plantations, are often accompanied by abuses of basic rights for workers ап 

peasants (Lernoux 1982; Bello, Kinley, and Elinson 1982). Here it van 
emphasizing that lack of participation and human rights violations are presen 
in both capitalist and prevailing ‘socialist’ systems, albeit with different roots, 
features, and sometimes consequences. The PEACE alternative seeks to 


redress such injustices, and to foster institutions and processes of genuine 
participatory democracy. 


Equity 


One of the most empowering concepts of the PEACE paradigm 1s 
undoubtedly structural violence. It highlights the entrenchment of social, 
political, and economic structures and relationships which denies the poor 
majorities their right to at least adequate provision of their basic needs. It is 
no less violent when a jumbo-load equivalent of children die daily from 
unnecessary malnutrition and hunger-related diseases; when toiling workers 
or peasants receive remuneration insufficient to provide for their families, 
while well-off and powerful minorities, unmoved by the suffering, 
accumulate more and more and divert the nation’s resources and wealth into 
personal aggrandizement, luxury imports, and militarized apparatuses to 
maintain the unequal social system (George 1976; Harrison 1981: New Inter- 
nationalist 1984a). 

Clearly lessons in justice and development education should bring learners 
into the ‘shoes’ of the poor peasants, forced into indebtedness or landlessness 
by among other things their lack of access to land and other inputs. What 
does it mean to be landless labourers earning a pittance, exposed to pesticide 
poisoning, coerced by rapacious landlords and their thugs? Can they imagine 
the life of an urban destitute child, surviving as garbage scavengers in over- 
crowded shacks lacking the most basic amenities? Not least, learners need to 
emphasize with the ‘double’ oppression suffered by countless women, from 
the structural violence confronting the poor as well as patriarchial and sexist 
inequities (New Internationalist 1980). 

However, while rightly exposing the causes of internal inequalities, 
exploitation, and repression underlying poverty, the PEACE paradigm also 
recognizes the global dimensions of structural violence (Dumont and Mottin 
1983). The highly unjust world trading system permits the overdeveloped 
North to monopolize resources and under-remunerate the Third World, while 
the international debt trap extracts an ever-increasing outflow of capital from 
poor to rich nations (Cavanagh 1985). Transnational corporations, in 
collaboration with South élites, reap super-profits from cheap labour, 
resources, and infrastructure under very favourable investment terms- 
Northern powers, anxious to preserve their geostrategic influence an 
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interests, find no compunction about supporting, if necessary, dictatorships 
and repressive regimes with economic and military aid, or engaging in 
various forms of political intervention (Chomsky and Herman 1979; Kidron 
and Smith 1983: pt 3). 

Justice and development education hence also asks learners to consider 
their moral responsibility as North citizens in this system of global inequities. 
If Third World poverty has historical and contemporary linkages with their 
affluence, then would not values of compassion and justice arouse them to 
work for a more just world economic and financial system, such as embodied 
in calls for a New International Economic Order (New Internationalist 
1981b)? Or to question the rationale of ‘national security interests’ invoked 
to justify military and other aid to dictators and oppressive élites, as well as 
to examine closely bilateral or multilateral aid programmes and projects to 
evaluate if the benefits are really reaching the poorest (Hayter and Watson 
1984; Goodenough 1976)? And, while not easy, to challenge the power of 
transnational corporations, as the campaign against infant formula marketing 
in the Third World illustrates (New Internationalist 1982a)? Furthermore, 
justice and development pedagogy also reminds North learners of the struc- 
tural violence within their own midst, suffered by indigeneous communities 
like the Australian Aborigines and North ‘American Indians. Their 
experiences of racist colonialism and ongoing internal colonialism, which has 
so marginalized them into ‘Fourth World’ status within rich societies, are as 
ау relevant for the theme of ‘equity’ їп the PEACE paradigm (Roberts 

8). 


Appropriateness 


s, and local or foreign 


With the collaboration of governments, aid agencie А 
gies brought with them 


experts and corporate interests, modernization strate; NIC 
knowledge, methods, and technology which by PEACE criteria are 
inappropriate for the needs of the poor majorities. Nowhere is this more 
apparent than the agricultural sector, upon which most South citizens rely 
for their survival. The introduction of ‘hi-tech’ agricultural packages (e.g. 
Green Revolution) has meant an excessive dependence of peasants upon 
chemical and other costly inputs. Apart from the environmental consequences 
discussed later, this technological dependency has in the context of rural 
inequalities even accentuated structural violence (George 1976; 113-32). The 
Production of more food does not automatically mean a higher level of 
Sustenance, unless equitable redistributive structures exist. Similarly when 
transnational or local agri-business impose their imported capital-intensive 
technology on huge tracts of fertile land for export-oriented agriculture (е.в. 
cash crops, cattle, flowers), the rural poor benefit little and subsistence food 
production suffers (Burbach and Flynn 1980; George 1976). The equally 
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inappropriate and harmful marketing of transnational products like phar- 
maceuticals and infant formulas in the South has also affected the poor most 
(Chetley 1979; New Internationalist 19862). Last but not least, foreign 
experts and consultants who bring ‘knowledge’ to the Third World can often 
be insensitive to the culturally and socially inappropriate nature of their 
values, theories, and techniques (New Internationalist 1981c; Chambers 
1983). 

In contrast, PEACE paradigm believers argue for a critical audit of any 
technology or knowledge claimed to be ‘useful’ for development. Not only 
should the poor understand how any technology works, but also they must 
have participatory control over and truly benefit from its use (de Pury 1983). 
Self-reliance as a guiding principle protects poor communities from being 
locked into technological dependency and maximizes a constructive synthesis 
of traditional technologies, local conditions, and modern agro-ecological 
knowledge. It also means judicious delinking and reorienting current trade 
dependence upon rich countries. The growth of an 'intermediate technology' 
movement among North and South scientists and technologists is also an 
important reflection of the appropriateness theme in the PEACE paradigm 
(Harrison 1980). Likewise, the work of some people-to-people aid groups 
(e.g. OXFAM, Freedom from Hunger, Community Aid Abroad) should be 
presented to justice and development education students as laudable attempts 
by North citizens to Support appropriate, participatory, and self-reliant 
development. 

One other aspect of appropriateness worthy of detailed consideration is in 
the field of ‘tourism’ (New Internationalist 1984a). Can learners become 
more sensitive to the culturally, socially, and economically inappropriate 
methods and technologies embodied in conventional ‘tourism’ to the Third 
World, such as five-star hotels towering over poverty-stricken slums; 
excessive consumption; sex-tours; and the like? Are there not alternative, 
more dignified and equitable ways of meeting Third World peoples, and 
understanding the daily realities of their struggles for survival? 


Conscientization 


The modernization world view of poverty has tended to 
poor lack modern values and orientations; traditionalism 
path to progress; if only they would save and work ha: 
preneurial initiative rather than be passively content 
acknowledging that certain aspects of modernity will be constructive towards 
people-oriented development (e.g. preventive health-care, intermediate tech- 
nology, literacy, numeracy), the PEACE paradigm highlights the political con- 
text of poverty. Where structural violenc 


| Whe € exists, ‘passivity’ and ‘resistance tO 
change’ are quite rational responses for those livin 


‘blame the victim’: the 
poses obstacles on the 
rder, take more entre- 
with their lot. While 


g on the margins of survival. 
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Hence education, in the modernization paradigm, is seen as a ‘neutral’ 
vehicle for transmitting modern values, knowledge, and skills. For PEACE 
advocates, however, education should not be the ‘banking’ of expert- 
determined knowledge into passive recipients. As the inspirational work of 
Paulo Freire (1985) demonstrates, education is never politically neutral. 
Often, it only reinforces the social status quo, thereby leaving the poor 
unaware of the roots of their marginalized existences. The PEACE paradigm 
hence is grounded in the necessity of conscientization (New Internationalist 
1985), the process whereby the oppressed awake to the structural violence 
underlying their suffering, and begin to struggle creatively towards equitable, 
participatory, and appropriate communities and societies. The conscientized 
break their ‘culture of silence’, and develop courage to challenge unjust 
power-structures. 

In this regard, the examplar of people-to-people aid projects mentioned 
earlier demonstrates to North citizens how they can express solidarity for the 
poor and oppressed by supporting projects which embody conscientization. In 
contrast, modernization schemes and some forms of non-governmental aid 
(e.g. child sponsorship) avoid issues of critical consciousness, content to 
work within the political status quo. By intent or default, such allegedly 
‘neutral’ interventions leave the roots of structural violence untouched, in 
effect siding with the rich and powerful. Here justice and development 
lessons should carefully consider the impact of recent public fund-raising 
campaigns for the starving in Africa. How much conscientization was 
embodied in, for example, the enormously visible and financially successful 
Live Aid concerts? 


Environment 


The environmental crisis is now acknowledged widely as posing serious 
Short-term and long-term threats to the quality of human life, indeed of 
Planetary survival itself (New Internationalist 1982b). Unlike the scourge of 


Mass poverty and hunger, being industrialized and affluent has not prevented 


the North from the consequences of environmental breakdowns and disasters, 
d nuclear radiation (e.g. 


including pollution, poisoning, erosion, acid rain, an i 

Weir and Schapiro 1981). In the Third World, however, such mismanage- 
ment and destruction of the environment has not just been equally bad or 
Worse. It is often integrated into their modernization strategies. Thus the 
capital-intensive and chemical-intensive modes of agriculture and agri- 
business have caused poisoning of peasants, workers, rivers and water 
Supplies; more resistant pests; traditional gene depletion; plant disease 
epidemics; soil degradation and erosion; salinization and waterlogging (Bull 
1982; Kang 1982). 


The massive rates of deforestation throughout the Third World — as 
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governments and élites extract quick profits from logging; as ill-thought 
colonization schemes replaced forests with ranches and farms; as the poor are 
pushed by poverty and inequalities to over-exploit fragile ecologies — inflict 
severe environmental damage which compound the suffering of the poor 
majorities, and undermine long-term sustainable development (Eckholm 1982; 
155-77). Indeed, when African famines occur, inclement weather is but a 
trigger. The root causes are élitist mismanagement of economic and 
agricultural resources which engender environmental bankruptcy (Timberlake 
1985). And modern industrialization, pursued by South élites and encouraged 
by North interests, has been accompanied by hardly any pollution and 
environmental controls, with consequent injury to health, despoiling of basic 
resources (e.g. fisheries), and disasters like Bhopal. 

In sum, the PEACE paradigm calls for urgent consideration of 
environmental principles in understanding world poverty and designing 
people-oriented development strategies. How can Third World societies build 
social and economic systems which will provide for the basic needs of all its 
peoples while maintaining environmental balance? What learners in justice 
and development lessons need to appreciate deeply is the interconnectedness 
of the earlier themes of participation, equity, appropriateness, and conscien- 
tization with environmental well-being. As structural violence decreases and 
more justice prevails, the conditions for more environmentally sound 
development will improve. While belatedly some agencies like the World 
Bank have responded to environmentalist pressures to be more ecologically 


sensitive, the modernization imperative is still very powerful, and justice and 
development educators must certainly continue to play their role in increasing 
environmental literacy. 


CONCLUSION 


Peace curriculum and pedagogy which focus on justice and development 
issues has the task of raising the critical awareness of learners until they can 
hear the ‘cry of the people’. Children crying from hunger and disease; 
women, youths, and men, old before their time, toiling for ріќапсеѕ; people 
screaming in the torture chambers of dictators and repressive élites; farmers 
or workers shot by the military 


for demanding their basic human rights; and 
the list goes on. Most importantly, 


contrary to the modernization world view, 
they know that North societies play a significant part in perpetuating that vast 
human tragedy. Hopefully, so conscientized, they will begin to search for 
ways to help dismantle the unjust and inequitable structures and relationships 
underpinning the present global order. Many Third World peoples, 
communities, and societies are already engaged in self-determined efforts 
towards sustainable people-oriented development. Education for justice and 


development, in Northern contexts, fosters solidarity for those indigeneous 
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struggles, whether through dialogue and collaboration in participatory 
projects, or more importantly, by removing external obstacles posed by North 
interests, including unjust trade, support for repressive élites, and the 
excessive power and agreed of economic agencies. Essentially too, learners 
and teachers confronting the enormity and complexity of justice and develop- 
ment problems must cultivate hope — a committed vision that human beings 
can learn to live justly and compassionately with one another in this one 
world. 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


While the following classroom activities have their specific focus and levels 
appropriate for use, they should be seen as ‘entry points’ to the wider inter- 
related issues of justice and development raised in this chapter. Fragmented 
understanding arising from looking at only a few issues needs to be avoided. 
The exercises have also been written to suit the higher grades of each level, 
but can be easily reduced in scope and complexity for the lower grades. It 
bears noting too that there is now an expanding number of publications which 
offer useful and creative guidelines for similar activities in justice and 
development education (Fyson 1984; Fisher and Hicks 1985; Development 
Education Project 1986). 


Sharing the World’s Resources 


Introduction 


es are 


This is a simulation activity designed to explore how the world's resourc: e 
prevail i 


Shared, and might be otherwise shared if principles of justice and equity 
global development. As described, it is most suitable for the junior (7-11) classes, 
but may be easily reduced in scope and complexity to suit infants. 


Purpose 


1 To illustrate the extent of world hunger and poverty, and how the world's 
Tesources are shared among North and South peoples. : ү 
2 To develop an understanding of the inequalities and injustices which AS 

Such resource distribution, including issues of internal structural violence an! 

disparities in global power. 

i 3 To evoke a sense of compassion and justice 
Clarify relative values and life-styles of North and South. у 
i ing which 

4 To encourage exploration of possible strategies of world resource sharing 


are more just and equitable. 


for the poor majorities, and to 
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Preparation 


1 Ask class members to bring to school on the day of the lesson at least a 
sandwich each plus some other items of food (e.g. biscuits, juices, milk, sweets, 
fruits, peanuts, etc.). Collect these items in advance and add to the collection pieces 
of dry crackers, plain bread slices, and cups of water. 

2 Before the lesson starts, divide the total food collection into four piles of 
diminishing quantity and cost: pile (A) would comprise, for example, the elaborate 
sandwiches, juices, fruits and fancy biscuits, plus other basic items so that its 
proportion is at least one-third of the total; piles (B) and (C) would each have another 
quarter of the items, but predominantly of basic variety (e.g. sandwiches, biscuits, 
milk); the last pile (D) contains only old crackers, plain bread slices, and water. 

3 Have available a world map based on the Peter's projection, which is less 
'eurocentric' than Mercator's map (Wew /nternationalist 1983a), handouts of 
comparative North and South statistics on development indicators like GNP per 
capita; infant mortality rates; life expectancy; calorie/protein supply; per cent 


Population with safe water (see Sivard 1986); and copies of the Food First comic 
(New Internationalist 1983b). 


Procedure 


1 Explain to the class that the piles of food represent both food available to eat in 
the world, as well as other consumer resources 


used (e.g. energy, minerals, etc.). 
Point out the composition and size of each pile. 


2 Distribute the four piles as follows, assuming a class size of twenty (adjust 
numbers according to class size): randomly pick out two students to share pile (A): 
repeat for pile (B) and (C) to be shared among three and five students respectively; 
then ask the remaining ten class members to come up to take food items on a first 
come first served basis, so that a few may have nothing at all. 

3 Prompt representatives of each of the four groups of students to state what 
food items they have and how much per person. Next, gather the groups spatially 
around the classroom. Group (A) sits comfortably at the teacher's table in front; 
Group (B) remain at their desks or tables; Group (C) sits on the floor; Group (D) is 
crowded standing up at a back Corner of the classroom. 

4 With the groups as they are situated, encourage discussion of the problems and 
issues. Explain that the distribution of resources symbolized by the food items reflect 


world patterns of consumption. Ask the students in different groups to clarify their 
feelings about having plenty and little or nothing, as well as the level of comfort 
experienced. 


process of 'bargaining' and 'exchange'. The 


gaining power exercised by the 
ystem. 


nd provide more information on 

erty and hunger, and unequal terms 
of trade. What would the Students believe to be the major causes of hunger? 
Counterpose PEACE paradigm perspectives wher 
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level as well as inside countries. The extra burdens faced by women and ethnic 
minorities also need explaining. 

7 Stimulate the class to think creatively of possible ways of distributing the ч 
world’s resources so that justice and equity prevail (e.g. New International Economic 
Order; more economic aid; reduced military expenditure). Explore in particular North 
life-styles in terms of obsolescence, waste, over-consumption, and the general 
concept of over-development central to ‘green’ philosophy (see Trainer 1985; New 
Internationalist 1987). What would be necessary for a decent ‘quality of life’? 
Encourage the class to reflect also on food, dietary patterns, and health (New 
Internationalist 1984b). 

8 In follow-up lessons explore in greater depth the obstacles in the path of greater 
justice in resource distribution. Have the class read the Food First comic as a basis 
for the discussion. Examine, for example, the role of transnational corporations and 
the power of ruling élites. What can North citizens do to promote solidarity? Explore 
examples of Third World communities and groups striving to achieve self-reliant 
Participatory development. Utilize the many films and games now available on 
development education, as interesting pedagogical tools for making the Third World 
More real to students (for a useful guide to such resources see Fyson 1984). 


The Politics of Land Reform 


Introduction 


This simulation activity examines the controversial issue of land reform in the 
Philippines. As in many other Third World societies, the chronic lack of access to | 
agricultural land апа resources, reflecting very inequitable land tenure and distribution 
Patterns, is a root factor behind the grinding poverty of Filipino peasants. In 
Marcos period, President Aquino has obliged the Congress to enact а eat 
Agrarian Reform Programme. The simulation, which enables students to explore € 
Structural injustices in the context of land reform politics, is based on a congressio 
committee hearing where senators and several social groups discuss their views on 
the land reform bill. 


the post- 
ehensive 


Purpose 
we Fe i jor social 
1 To understand the differing values, motivations, and interests а 
groups involved in the land reform issue. 
2 To see how structural injustices underly rural poverty. 
3 To appreciate the interconnections between different sec 
Structure 
. efully and 
4 To explore possible strategies which may resolve the problem peacefully 
equitably. 


tions of the power 


Preparation 
" t the 
1 Prepare role descriptions for the different groups iai ned wealthy 
Congressional committee hearing on agrarian reform, namely Lipa и 
landlords; poor farmers and landless labourers; Department of Ec 
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Development; Basic Ecclesial Communities. 
2 Make available large-sized display paper and marker pens. 


3 If possible, borrow a copy of the BBC's Third Eye Series film on the Philippines, 
To Sing Our Own Song. 


Procedure 


1 Explain to the class the context of the role-play, and divide the class into five 
approximately equal groups to play the roles. Allow each group time to discuss their 
role description, and how they would put their case at the congressional hearing. 


Have the groups summarize their views on large paper, to help them during the role- 
play and to use for later discussion. 


pino landlords do not see anything 
ers extremely low wages, or expecting high rents 
al landlord's view of the rural poor is that they 
unable to take initiative, lazy, irresponsible, and 


hilippines government. 


militant unions of poor farmers and 
ve their situation, and assert their 


4 The Department of Economic Develo 
government's agricultural develo 
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5 The Basic Ecclesial Communities in the Philippines are church-based 
communities which gather together poor rural or urban Christians to help them better 
understand their daily problems of poverty and hardships. Community members assist 
one another to find ways of resolving those problems, such as developing new skills, 
and undertaking co-operative agricultural projects. At the hearing, representatives of 
the Basic Ecclesial Communities strongly argue for urgent land reforms, as one basic 
tool in increasing rural justice and development. Community members also believe in 
self-reliant participatory rural development, and cast doubt on the benefits of foreign 
investment in agri-business. 

6 Senators at the hearing have the role of asking the various groups to state their 
Views and to ask for details of the groups' approaches to resolving the land reform 
question. Senators, however, are also often wealthy landowners themselves, or come 
from landlord families. Some senators therefore are not too keen personally to enact 
radical and immediate land reform. They appear quite sympathetic to the concerns of 
the wealthy landlords represented at the hearing, but do not respect the poor farmers 
and labourers' union representatives. Other senators are concerned about rural 
poverty, and support land reforms but only in a gradual way. 

7 After each group has had sufficient time to rehearse their role, the mock 
congressional hearing is held. The senators chair the hearing and allow each group 
first to state their views concisely on the pros and cons of land reforms. The 
Senators then ask more specific questions of each group based on their 
presentations. Through the questions and answers, the whole class should begin to 
See the interests, motivations, values, and strategies of the various groups 
Tepresented at the hearing. | 

8 When the discussion time is up, ask the role-players to derole and consider 
several key questions pertinent to understanding the politics of land reform. Pin the 
large paper of notes from the groups around the classroom to help reference and 
analysis, For example, how do the role-players feel about being a wealthy landlord, a 
Poor farmer, and so on? Is it possible to indicate which group or groups have a 
Stronger claim to justice? Should the landlords receive fair compensation for their 
land? What happens if the Filipino government is unable to pay for the huge costs 
involved in compensating wealthy landlords? How much hope and trust can the poor 
farmers and Christian communities place in Congress to enact authentic land reforms, 
given the social class background of many politicians? Why are the rural poor 50 — 
critical of transnational agri-business firms and government departments? In exploring 
Such questions, students will begin to appreciate the mechanisms of structural 
violence, and hence the need for conscientization, as exemplified by the struggles of 
the poor farmers and labourers union, and the Basic Ecclesial Communities. Assist 
the class by drawing on critical analyses of justice and development in the Philippines 
(e.g. Bello, Kinley, and Elinson 1982; Anti-Slavery Society 1983). 

9 The post-role-playing discussion will also be assisted considerably by the class 
Watching the film To Sing Our Own Song. While made before Marcos's downfall, 
many of the issues and problems of poverty, injustices, and even human rights 
abuses portrayed are still occurring. The film also brings up the growth of the 
insurgency movement, which in follow-up classes deserves to be examined. Why has 
insurgency and armed revolutionary struggle emerged? Are there possible па 
routes to justice and equity in the Philippines ог other poor Third World country? In 
this regard, the world headlines story of persecution and imprisonment of Australian 
Priest Fr Brian Gore and Irish priest Fr O’Brien by the Marcos dictatorship also 
deserves to be told to the students, as it illustrates how two North citizens became 
awakened to social injustices and were not afraid to join Filipinos to challenge Don 
Violently the power of corrupt and repressive élites (McCoy 1984). Finally, the 
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ongoing political crisis in the Philippines under the Aquino government illustrates the 
difficulties of overcoming ‘structural violence’, as well as the tasks confronting 
people power. 


Points to watch 


1 While the exercise focuses on the Philippines, the general discussion should also 
be situated in the worldwide experiences, problems, and urgency of enacting just and 
equitable land reforms (Whittemore 1981). 

2 It is important not to leave students with the impression that simply giving ‘land 
to the tiller’ will resolve rural Poverty and marginalization. Though indispensable, land 
redistribution has to be integrated with other economic, social, educational, and 
political transformations which devolve real power and resources to the rural poor. 


Aid: Pity or Solidarity? 


Introduction 


This classroom exercise is designed to explore the subject of foreign aid and 
alternative perceptions of the i i 


» representing non-governmental ai 


d agencies, trying to 
convince a public audience to Support their rather different appr 


oaches to aid-giving. 
Purpose 


1 To appreciate that aid programmes contain many assumptions, values, 
motivations, and practices which differ according to varying paradi 
hunger, and lack of development. 


2 To explore the impact of ‘pi 
People, and to evaluate those str: 
Principles. 

3 To appreciate the meanin 

4 To gain a wider kno: 
desirability for people: 


gms on poverty, 


ity’ or ‘solidarity’ strategies on the lives of poor 
ategies in terms of justice and development 


g of conscientization, both in the North and South. 


wledge of different types of foreign aid, and to assess their 
-oriented development. 


Preparation 
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which also reflect this view and explicitly refer to structural violence in their appeal 

for public support of projects (not child sponsorship); and pictures of projects where 
western volunteers are not prominent and villagers are engaged in co-operative self- 
reliant projects. 

2 Handouts based on articles in special issues of New /nternationalist (1982c; 
1983b; 1985) on various types and problems of aid-giving. For role-playing, give a 
few selected handouts to the two aid groups relevant to their approach (e.g. sample 
letters from sponsored children to their sponsors; description of style of 
modernization expert; descriptions of aid projects from such organizations as OXFAM 
and War on Want). 

3 Handouts of role descriptions for the two aid groups and public audience group. 

4 Large writing paper, marker pens, slide projectors. 


Procedure 


1 Divide the class randomly into three approximately equal groups: Group (A) 
represents the ‘Feed the Starving’ NGO aid group; Group (B) puts the case of the 
‘Aid for Self-Reliance’ aid group; Group (C) represents the public audience whom 
each aid group will try to convince to support its projects. 

2 Allow the aid groups to view in separate locations the slides they will be 
Presenting, followed by group discussion of their respective roles. 

3 For Group (A), the role-card states that the ‘Feed the Starving’ group 
emphasizes media advertisements showing poverty-stricken children, in order to Р 
evoke public pity for the hungry. Group members believe that the poor are trapped in 
their cycle of destitution, and the affluent should be moved to donate some money to 
pull them out of the trap. The causes of world hunger are largely seen in 
individualistic deficiency terms, and the North as beneficient providers of modern 
inputs; in short, Group (A) embraces the modernization paradigm. In their aid 
Projects, western experts and local élites manage and direct the poor, who largely 1 
Passively accept directions from above. Above all, ‘politics’ should be kept out of aid 
activities, р 

4 For Group (В), the role-card emphasizes a PEACE paradigm approach to aid- 
giving. Raising public funds for its work is based on justice and development 
Principles; hence advertisements boldly identify inequities and exploitation as roots of 
Poverty, and views the Third World poor as able to join hands in self-reliant, 4 
dignified, and Participatory development struggles. The aid projects reflect this 
Orientation, and aid volunteers work side by side with the poor, who exercise co- 
Operative responsibility in planning, managing, and implementing the projects. Child 
Sponsorship schemes are rejected as inappropriate. Raising political awareness 15 
Seen as important in the poor's struggles for justice and equity. — 

5 For Group (C), the public audience group, their initial discussion allows them 
time to brainstorm various questions they would like to ask the aid groups during 
their presentations. The group is helped by the teacher to identify a list of major 
questions, which should include, for example, ‘What are the causes of hunger and 
Poverty?'; ‘How до we know if our donations are well spent?'; ‘What projects will 
receive priority?': "Who will plan and manage projects?'; ‘Should aid agencies stay 
Out of the local politics of recipient communities or countries?' 

6 After the group discussions and role-familiarization are over, the groups come 
together for the presentation session. Group (A) first brie 
based on the slides, and appeals for funds from the audience. Group С К 
then ask their predetermined questions of Group (A). The exercise is repeated with 


fly presents its case for aid, 
) members 
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Group (B) presenting, then answering the same questions from Group (C). : 
7 At the conclusion of the presentations and questioning, Group (C) members ar 
asked to choose individually whose cause they would prefer to support. This is 
followed by general class discussion about the reasons for such choices, and a i 
careful analysis of the issues and values raised in the role-play. How would they feel 
if they were the hungry children depicted in Group (A) advertisements, and obliged to 
write ‘thank you’ letters to their sponsors? What is the relative validity of causes of 
hunger portrayed? Is it dignified and just for aid recipients to be merely passive 
followers of expert directions and control? What benefits can flow from greater | 
participation of the poor? Is staying out of ‘politics’ being really ‘neutral’? What is 
the importance of conscientization? How should the recent Live Aid compaign be 


assessed? How does giving aid relate to questions of global inequalities and 
structural violence? 


8 For follow-up analysis, 
Internationalist (1982c; 
George (1976) and Lapp: 
groups as OXFAM, Com 


class members should read the special issues of the New 
1983b; 1985); relevant chapters on aid from authors like 

e, Collins and Kinley (1981) as well as reports of such NGO 
munity Aid Abroad, and War on Want for descriptions of 
PEACE paradigm-oriented aid. A variety of interesting simulation games are now 
available from groups like Christian Aid ("Giving and Receiving’) and OXFAM (‘Aid 
Committee Game’). Guest talks can be arranged if Possible for representatives of a 
range of aid agencies, governmental and non-governmental, to explain their 
approaches and attitudes. After further discussions, the class should be able to 


distinguish between the value-orientations of ‘pity’ and ‘solidarity’ which underly the 
major paradigms of development. Hopefully some members will be moved to join and 
Support community activities more reflective 


of solidarity and justice principles, 
perhaps by forming school branches of those groups. 


Points to watch 


1 If possible, run the preparator 
one discrete lesson, so as to allo 
about its role. 

2 A double period lesson w 
the exercise. 


3 Students should not emerge from thi 
terms of 


y and role-familiarization part of the exercise in 
w sufficient time for each group to feel confident 


ould be ideal for the role-play and analysis portion of 


; devolving official aid 
programmes and projects towards | 


increased participation and control by the poor 
than élites). 
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Power 


Jane Williamson-Fien 


Students should study issues to do with power in the world today and ways 
in which its unequal distribution affects peoples’ life chances. They should 
explore ways in which people and groups have regained power over their 


own lives. 
(Table 2, p. 14) 


INTRODUCTION 


The inclusion of a chapter on power in a book on peace education assumes 
two things: first, that the issue of power is central to any debate on peace 
and peacelessness, and second, that education is an important medium 
through which the nature of power can be understood and, if necessary, 
challenged. It is doubtful if anyone would dispute the first assumption. It is 
hardly possible, for example, to investigate questions of injustice, poverty, 
conflict, or rivalry without reference to the patterns of power that support 
Particular social relations and structures. What does become problematical, 
however, is the exact nature of power and where it is located. Differing 
Perspectives on these issues have obvious ramifications for the second 
assumption and raise serious concerns about the efficacy of education as an 
agent for change. This chapter suggests that it is all too easy to skirt around 
9r overlook some of the problematical aspects of power and, as à conse- 
quence, assume that education, and schooling in particular, will readily 
Provide the necessary insights, skills, and processes to challenge the unjust 
use of power. 

are а provocative position requires elat 
К in Weberian terms to mean the abili 
Impose their will even against the resistance of others. The connotations of 
Such a definition of power are overwhelmingly negative, particularly when 
combined with the belief that ‘power corrupts and absolute power corrupts 
absolutely’. Against this version of power, many peace educators (see 


boration. Power is commonly 
ty of individuals or groups to 
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R. Sharp 1984) and others (Ferguson 1982) have counterpoised the notion of 
personal or individual power, thereby stressing alternative sources of power. 
Unlike the Weberian idea of public power, embodied in the dictator, the 
general, the bureaucrat, and so on, personal power is seen to have Positive 
qualities which, once recognized and activated, are capable of challenging 
and changing the existing configurations of public power. Peace education 
can thus become, at least in part, the means by which students can be 
‘empowered’. Their consciousness of issues of peace can be raised and they 
can be persuaded of their ability, as individuals, to influence events. 
Ultimately, it is thought, if enough people can be educated in this way, а 
more peaceful world must eventuate. 

Unfortunately, 
liberal ideology, 
do we respond t 
we have failed t 
the process of e 
individualistic 
adults when th 
of peaceful life they had thought possible? To 


› the thorny issue of personal 


power. The second part of the chapter considers the implications of such an 
analysis for peace education, 


POWER 


may also be a tendency to accept that structural violence and direct violence 
are unconnected, except in so far as they both create peacelessness. As a 
consequence, links between overt and covert power are not readily made, and 
neither is there any suggestion that one type of violence may precede the 
other, instead they are perceived to have parallel existences (see Figure 1, 
P. 6). The validity of these assumptions requires careful analysis. 

Conventionally a number of different bases of power have been identified. 
For example, Tronc (1970) suggests that power stems from six different 
sources. These sources provide the powers of reward, coercion, authority, 
reference, expertise, and charisma. Tronc identifies reward power as the 
belief that particular individuals have the ‘ability to mediate rewards’. Thus 
students who work hard for good marks are, in part, responding to their 
teacher’s reward power. Coercive power, on the other hand, is the ‘percep- 
tion that someone else can mediate punishments’. Authority is based on the 
Notion of legitimate power and the belief that particular individuals have the 
tight to demand certain behaviours of others; while referent powers are 
associated with the power of the group to mould the behaviour and expecta- 
tions of individuals belonging to that group. People with expert knowledge 
May enjoy power as a result of that knowledge, and individuals possessing 
Particular capacities that inspire devotion may be said to have charismatic 
Power. Tronc utilizes this analysis to argue that ‘subordinates can flex their 
muscles’ since power is not merely delegated by superordinates to subor- 
dinates, but is also granted from below each time we make the choice to 
Brant various powers to others. No individual, for example, has charismatic 
Power until others recognize it and accord it to him or her. 

Tronc’s position accords well with the liberal notion of personal power 
and the sort of approach by peace activists such as Gene Sharp (1973) in his 
text The Politics of Non-Violent Action, but it fails to address three important 
and closely related issues. First, although Tronc recognizes that teachers may 
have Teward, authority, and coercive powers, he nevertheless fails to explore 
the extent to which the acquisition of one type of power may lead to the 
accumulation of other powers. It could be argued, for example, that the 
charismatic power of Hitler provided the basis for the development of his 
expert power on the nature of German problems and allowed him to acquire 
both legitimate authority and coercive power over the German people. Power 
May create or breed further power. Hence, rather than there being many 
People with access to power, there may, in fact, be only a few. The extensive 
Tange of potential sources of power does not necessarily mean that many 
People occupy positions of power. 

Secondly, Tronc fails to acknowledge the extent to whic 
9f power is sanctioned and rewarded in our society. Given the widely held 
assumptions that human nature is inherently bad and that life is a competitive 
Struggle for existence, the desire to accumulate power and use it is not only 
fundamental for survival, it is also perceived as worthy of emulation and 


h the accumulation 
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teward. Gaining power, whether it be via expertise, election to formal office, 
or charismatic leadership, is seen as a worthwhile achievement in our society 
and, not infrequently, the most manipulative and exploitative of power 
seekers have received the ultimate accolades of honours, wealth, personal 
Status, and adulation, all of which provide the basis for the acquisition of 
more power. 

Third, Tronc fails to consider the extent to which our society is built on 
and perpetuates unequal power relations. As Hutton (1987) has noted, the 
current world view ‘sees the domination of some human beings over others 
as а necessary pre-condition for human progress’. One outcome of this world 
view is the institutionalization of inequitable power relations. Such relations 
not only create the means whereby People can be coerced, but also, as Diaz 
direct violence when desperate or starving 
for change. The use of direct power is 
erlying structural inequalities and, thus, 
the arms race are but symptoms of deeper 


» Tules, schedules, the state’ and, 


POWER 


reality. 
E абер | the concept of personal power, however attractive it might 
un^, ayers а for peace educators. Its efficacy in our personal lives 
; ansformation as well as the constraint. imit i i 
кейште aration, s that limit its potential 
Consi i 
onsider the following story presented by Tronc: 


op pe m at 40 miles per hour in a 30 mile per hour zone. You 

Why? T сш on the corner. Immediately, you reduce speed. 

бв TR. de ecause of what the policeman has done – he just stood 

seid "ubi not even have noticed you. If it had been a person dressed 

uen. TA MÀ going to a fancy dress ball you would still have slowed 

Nx EE ect would have been the same, if you had seen something 
ight was a policeman — even a cardboard cut-out shape. 


Tronc’ ч 
in а oe in describing this situation is to suggest that it is the 
fà policeman ris to slow down when he or she sees the policeman. Thus 
Bachna ~ еч not have power unless it is granted to him. Clearly such 
they can take tre empowering. It implies that individuals are important, that 
Mirin: Per ntrol of their lives and that ultimately power lies with them. 
further by ar а (1982) develops the significance of personal power 
for social guing that awareness of personal power can have implications 
transformation. She argues: 


e individual by revealing an 


Just 
as personal transformation empowers th 
a chain reaction of personal 


inner i i 
authority, social transformation follows 


change. 
(Ferguson 1982) 


achieved by 


Accordi 

in А I 

g to Ferguson, the process of social transformation 1s 
cognition of 


the creati 
atio 3 dius 
alternative ү of networks of transformed individuals and the re 
centres of power that can be utilized. Amongst the new sources 


of 
Power, she identifies: 


d transforming conflict. 


IT А 
he power of paying attention, of facing an 
nd refusing to engage in 


2 Th 
cim ne power of self-knowledge, of letting go a 
E power games. 
makes үз power of process, every step along th 
+ eh € next step easier. 
ibility. € power of uncertainty, 
ST 
6 T power of alternatives, recognizing th 
P € power of intuition, not charting activities SO 
"m intuition. 
е power of vocation, a collective sense of destiny. 


e road to transformation 


the need for imagination, ambiguity, flex- 


e range of choices. 
lely by logic but seeking 
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8 The power of withdrawal, we can take back the power we give others. 

9 The power of women, the adoption of female qualities of nurturance, 
affiliation, and a fluid sense of time. 

10 The power of the radical centre, a willingness to synthesize, to 
recognize the contributions and errors of all political persuasions, to respect 
friendship and empathy, not money and status. 


Ultimately Ferguson sees the change to a more caring and peaceful society 
by a process that is itself caring and peaceful, with means and ends in tune. 
In the same vein, Gene Sharp (1973) presents a case for peaceful political 
transformation as the strategic withdrawal of consent to a repressive regime 
by its constituent people. 

The theses of Tronc (1970), Ferguson (1982), Gene Sharp (1973), and 
others (see В. Sharp 1984) are Obviously attractive to peace educators, 
because the implications are that students can be empowered by the 
knowledge of personal power and can be taught the necessary skills to utilize 
that power in the transformation to a more peaceful society. Such an 
n of being potentially transformative while 
fines of the status quo. Persuading students 
heory, no more subversive than undertaking 


her types of Power, the reward, coercive, OF 
» for example, 


POWER 


i Bg р he may be sufficiently articulate to avoid a fine. Alter- 
рау itid = = "ee be unconcerned about the fine as he can afford to 
because n eid e knows that he is unlikely to attract further police attention 
Fran or vehicle is in good condition. The same cannot be said if 
пене bo black, semi-literate woman driving an old car with a range 
om E anical problems. She must grant power to the policeman and 
mudo ү she cannot afford the fine, she is unlikely to be able to 
пи pm in may even find her means of transport impounded for 
Hd аге heiss s! These examples suggest that choices about 'granting' 
Genel on ca ased on some abstract idea of personal power along, but 
and te ну to which an individual’s sense of power is buttressed 
ably linked with 2 other forms of power. Personal power is thus inextric- 
tressa tn ds er forms of power and is constrained by the social struc- 
diee ich it is exercised. 

m н. ann of the complexity of social reality and, in particular, 
oin ш in determining effective personal power, 

personal nd emphasis placed on the individual by the proponents of the 
етай er wm transformation approach. Societies are not merely 
food em E Es ividuals and the suggestion that social transformation can 
secking oie] e simple acts of tapping into self-knowledge, networking, 
ions on ree rine and so on, is appealing but facile. Ultimately 
te ule ЊЕ individual as change agent is fruitless unless social structures 

eing addressed. As Holland and Henriot (1980) have argued: 


the role 
severely 


not simply a personal matter. 


Social justice i Р 
cial justice itself is а structural question, 
or a male chauvinist. I may 


F 

sicci. I ped not personally be a racist, or a 1 

Behavior: eae people of other races as equals, in speech, attitudes, and 

lues aa ever, this personal action does not address the deep justice 

tunities, discri sm. OF sexism-unemployment, lack of educational oppor- 
, minatory pay or lack of access to decision-making positions. 


Th 
ese are structural questions. 


Fu 
or а structural relationships are unlikely to be changed by consensus 
9r surrende; == for, as Brian Wren (1986) points out, ‘power is never shared 
society im by moral persuasion alone’. The transformation to a peaceful 
need not ince therefore, an element of struggle, although any such conflict 
One Mec wi: imply physical violence. 
er problem of the personal power/soci 


is that не 6 
баре e its overt messages emphasize pers 
‚ and positive change, its hidden agenda embodies an element of 


‘bl: Eod 

s cb, victim’. Put bluntly, if individuals have similar powers and can 

to effect fii to effect change, it follows that those individuals who fail 

in comm ange can blame only themselves. This position, which has much 
on with the reactionary conservatism of the nineteenth century (see 


al transformation approach 
onal power, freedom of 
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Smiles 1859, cited in Donaldson and Pollins 1981), has been T z oe 
peace activist, Gene Sharp (1973), to explain how tyrants e ша 
‘allowed’ to stay in power and why people get the governments they « E Rai 
For example, citing Leo Tolstoy (1937), Sharp claims that the Britis з 
never enslaved Indians, but the Indians enslaved themselves. Sharp's arg * 
ment of course, is that people should withdraw their support ue 
regimes, but if it is possible for a scholar like Sharp to be seduced witl i mm 
idea that people might consciously enslave themselves, it is not difficu en 
imagine that school students might also be so persuaded, particularly in 

absence of structural explanations. If the message is that the poor are poor 
because of their failure to use their power effectively, what impact will this 
nd how will it make the less wealthy feel? 
ting the personal power/social transformation 


ite, both within and between schools, while reminding 


, 
the others of their limited potential effectiveness, 


THE IMPLICATIONS FOR PEACE EDUCATION 


n are the implications for peace education of this analysis of power 


cannot readily be extracted from its social context, how is it possi- 
ble to come to terms with i 


What the 
If power 


Power and the 
examination of the Structures th; 


cational system. Finally, the third step, which 
the other tw, 
facilitating our students’ understand; 


d ing of the Structures of oppression and the 
means of challenging those Structures, 


Step one: focus on structures 


The first of these three Ste 
most difficult to undertak 
taken-for-granted assumpti; 
of the individual, which 


Ps is integral to the other two and, probably, the 
€. It involves, after all, the challenging of many 
Ons, including the reality of equality and the power 
many people hold dear. It also implies painstaking 
ical development and current status of the visible 


POWER 


structures that affect people’s daily lives, for example economic and political 
systems. Additionally it involves the uncovering and questioning of the invis- 
ible aspects of the structural web that legitimize and buttress the visible 
institutions, for example the ideological structures of capitalism and 
patriarchy. 

Once these visible and invisible structures are recognized and examined, 
however, they yield answers to the question of why some people have more 
power than others and how such people are able to sustain and increase their 
power. Thus the power of the wealthy, white, male driver, in the earlier 
example, sprang from his wealth, his gender, and his race which were 
backed by the ideological structures of capitalism, patriarchy, and institu- 
tionalized racism. These ideological structures not only sanction particular 
Patterns of power, but also promote the continued subordination of particular 
groups by ensuring the latters’ socialized acceptance of the naturalness of the 
existing state of affairs. Additionally, as Wren (1986) has noted, the 
beneficiaries of social injustice are rarely aware of their relationship to the 
victims. He continues: 


much less accept that our 


In such a position, we find it hard to realize, 
ring, or that the 


privilege might be held at the cost of other people’s suffe 
Structural relationships could be different or more just. 


For those of us committed to the development of a more peaceful society, 
recognition of the nature and process of oppression demands that we align 
Ourselves with the oppressed, the powerless; we seek to understand from 
Шеш, ithe meaning of their oppression; we struggle with them and we 
Constantly monitor our own positions as potential oppressors. 


Step two: teacher commitment and the possibilities for change 


Lining Up with the oppressed implies, of course, that as teachers we must be 
Prepared to take sides and recognize that neutrality gives tacit support to the 
Powerful. Brian Wren (1986) demonstrates this point using the example of a 
multinational company wishing to build an oil terminal on the Scottish coast, 
he local people can support the venture, claim neutrality or oppose it, but 
аз Wren notes, ‘whatever the rights and wrongs may be, the first two courses 
have the same effect — they can support the company’s efforts by encourage- 
Ment or default’. ж 
Adopting a committed stance (see Stradling 1984) on the issue of injustice 
and Powerlessness is not without its difficulties, however. In the first = 
it may embroil individual teachers in controversy, since such a stan 
challenges the status quo (R. Sharp 1984) and more particularly the liberal 
doctrines of teacher neutrality and a balanced approach to issues. Second, 
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teacher commitment also entails an acceptance of the necessity of conflict and 
struggle which may be difficult to assert in the face of the enormous value 
that western society places on consensus (Wren). As Specht (1974) has 
argued, people prefer ‘cooperation, no matter how Spurious, to conflict, no 
matter how necessary’. Insisting on the necessity of conflict and struggle may 
seem, furthermore, to be at odds with community notions of peaceful change. 
In order to overcome these difficulties, individual teachers may need to 
develop specific coping Strategies to understand the conflict within themselves 
and become accepting of themselves (Wren). Ultimately however the success 
of a committed stance depends on a realistic appraisal of the nature of the 
education system and at what points and in what places the struggles of 
committed teachers are likely to bear fruit, 

. The primary purpose of the education System, and schools in particular, 
15 to reproduce existing social relationships. As Huckle (1986) has noted: 
By conveying skills and beliefs which Support the economic and cultural 


Status quo, [schools] serve mainly to sort, label and socialize future 
workers and citizens. 


“ay control, ‘but also the grounds on which 
i gles [are] fought and henc ial site of 
å у s e a potential site 

interventions for change’, Identification of the exact бик action and 


‚ Since these may vary according to the social and 
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historical context. Furthermore, as Anyon (1981) has pointed out, the extent 
to which opportunities for change achieve change will partly depend on the 
pedagogical strategies used to exploit them. Nevertheless, there are grounds 
for believing that contradictions within the educational system provide scope 
for intervention and change, particularly where any actions are undertaken 
collectively in the context of broader community actions. 


Step three: facilitating student understanding 


In many ways facilitating student understanding of power structures and the 
means of contesting them mirrors the steps taken by committed teachers. One 
implication of this is that what teachers and students are able to achieve 
together in the context of the classroom may be limited. Instead, as with 
teachers, students should be encouraged to join the wider political struggle 
and obtain a fuller ‘education’ about power, powerlessness, and justice within 
the social justice movements. This will not only enable students to get a feel- 
ing of collectivity and the sense of power that comes from solidarity, but also 
enable them to begin recognizing the way that power structures operate to 
орргеѕѕ a range of groups both within their own community and outside it. 

Nevertheless, such activities are unlikely to be effective unless students 
have developed some awareness of the nature of the power structure in their 
OWn lives, have started the process of struggle against any unjust power 
Structures in their own lives, and have begun to appreciate how such power 
Structures may unjustly affect others. As Burns (1981) reminds us, ‘education 
should be a process of leading out — of present realities to something new . 
This Process also implies, of course, that the strategies used by teachers and 
the nature of classroom climate must also be open to challenge. 

The activities found at the end of this chapter are designed to promote 
Such student awareness. While it may be argued that they tend to emphasize 
~ difficulties of achieving a more equal distribution of power, it must also 
be said that wresting power from the powerful is not going to occur without 
а struggle and, furthermore, such a contest needs to be undertaken on a broad 
front, No doubt the children of British miners and British printworkers, along 
With the children of Australian Aborigines, are well aware of this. Certainly 

da is room for investigating the tactics and strategies of groups that have 
achieved some success, for example the tree-hugging activities of the Chipko 
Women in India, the ‘Green Bans’ of the Australian Builders Workers 

Sderation in Sydney in the 1970s, and the redevelopment planning initiatives 
оне Anti-STOLport campaigners in the Royal Docks, London. However, 
It is important not be too sanguine about the extent of such victories because, 
Unless and until the power structures that created the problems are challenged 
and undermined, success on one day often only means the chance to fight the 
Same battle again next week. Rather than praising Or emulating their 
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successes, such groups require that we understand their problems, m 
of those problems and that we campaign with them for complete ien - 
If peace education is to address the issue of power it must recogni vie 
existing distributions of power and the structures that support them are i : 
obstacles to justice. Our schools, our classrooms, and even our relations! p 
with our students are all, to some extent, governed by current wicked 
of power. We are doing our students no favours, therefore, if we suggest us 
achieving justice is merely a matter of will, that individuals only have f 
know about their power and use it for à peaceful society to be magically 
created. Indeed, we may in fact be reinforcing the existing structures. 
Instead, education for peace must adopt a critical perspective and challenge 
unjust power structures. This approach implies a willingness, a commitment, 
nd students to contest injustice. It implies cour- 
Out points where intervention and change occur. 


» joining the wider struggles and using Ше 
inform the educational Process. Such an approach has no expectation tha d 
peaceful society will be easily won, but neither does it believe that peace an 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Status and Power in an 


Australian Country town — 
Purpose 


ian 
p between status ang Power in the context of an Australi 
country town. 


Preparation 


n the context of 
d's work, b 


nity, e.g. educatio 
on. 
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POWER 


the sta i 
it dem Ride should not be provided to students at this stage, but you may find 
n the debriefing and discussion sessions following the exercises. 


The gentry 


Thi 
MM Lum established in the Grange area of Bradstow for several 
substantial et Miles ji not all of them are very rich, many of them have 
peeve cea alth. The gentry are proud of their pedigree and devoted to what they 
Bradstow het ai rural English way of life. They seek to prevent any changes in 
they. prefer t ight threaten their life-style (e.g. industrialization) but, in general, 

о remain behind the scenes rather than act as political front-runners. 


The Grange-ites 

stow; however they 
at the gentry have. 
bgroups: business 
g in the Grange; 


A ET es 
са е these people live in the Grange area of Brad 
They are a eee ancestral associations with the area th 
People who wish H group: The Grange-ites consist of two major sut 
and professional D шын their recently acquired riches by livin 
extensive and WARE who have retired to the Grange. Both groups often have 

is more active M contacts with people outside the Bradstow area. This group 
but members SUN c HIS visible, and often more ostentatious than the gentry, 
the gentry. Th ave to wait for several generations to achieve the higher status of 

Y e Golf Club is the exclusive preserve of the gentry and Grange-ites. 


The local b 

osses 
and-or local business. 
ly mimics that of the 
burb of Harris Hill and 


Establi И 

Тћеу оа these people are active in local politics 

Grange-ites with be Grange-ites and their life-style certain! 

Fr БРЕГЕ penitant for big houses in their own su 
n of their own association - the Country Club. 


Tradespeople 


One i 

the lee status groups in Bradstow, these people may have moved up from 
Most tradespe atus group and may have designs on being in the local bosses group. 
for Many of se Wes educated locally and they constitute the main support group 
and soccer uke end clubs in town, particularly the bowls, cricket, rugby league, 
of the bosses, The о homes are smaller and often more old-fashioned than those 
display towards ee resent the patronizing attitude that the Grange-ites 


Workers 


All attended 
re wage-earners OF 
| side of town and 


This 
ine ee nearly half the population of Bradstow. 
ormer wage- ools and many left school early. Most workers а 
their homes d The workers live on the northern-industria 
Popular Wofión modest dwellings with small patches of lawn as gardens. The most 
вадџе, but = clubs are the rugby league club and the Returned Servicemen 5 
W workers hold any offices in them. 


No-hopers 


Asm 

bettie Ар desperately poor people who rent their dilapidated homes on the 

are illiterate AES of the town. Most of the group have limited education while some 

UNskilled job hen they are employed, they generally hold only semi-skilled or 

Males of ЊЕ Few по-ћорегз are members of any clubs ог organizations. Rather, the 
omes, Th group tend to frequent the public bars of а couple of pubs close to their 

+ The Bradstow town-dwellers tend to look down on the group, hence their 
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name. In return, the no-hopers have considerable contempt for the other status 
groups. 


Procedure 


1 Provide each student with a сору of Table 7, which features eight la 
and ask eight volunteers to read the roles. Then discuss the roles and make sure 
students comprehend the information on the role-cards. 


3 Ask students to answer the follo 

* Into which status groups would 

* Although you have fairly limited 
each status group? Pick a num 
group. 

* What factors Provide the basis of Bradstow’ 

* Do these factors Provide the basis of the 
community? why-why not? d be 

4 Hear the responses from the groups and debrief carefully. Issues that shoul 

discussed at this Stage include: 

* The range of Status groups in Bradstow. 

communities generally; 


* Whether the Status groups that Wild | 
in the rol i 


wing questions from their completed tables: 
you fit the individuals in roles? í 
data, can you identify the common life-style o' 
ber of words to describe the life-style of each 


s status ranking? 
status ranking in your own 


* The way tha 


t pedigree and Englishness, in addition to wealth, seem to provide 
the basis of Status 


р d ; is 
їп an Australian Country town, and the extent to which th 
other communities, 


POWER 


group. They may use i 
the appropriate role-cai i 
— consider the following: caiie ee a Brp 
ә Should 3 
es idis st ee factory be allowed to go ahead? If so, provide a list of at 
12) where Кн supporting the proposal and indicate on your map (Figure 
at letah you ы ink the most appropriate site would be. If not, make a list of 
No three objections you have to the plant. 
mn your group take to follow up on your decision about the 
"tools" you i inking about this, you might consider these questions: What 
or officials i ave at your disposal, e.g. do you have local government politicians 
imonetwa n your group who could influence the planning-zoning regulations 
groups vai e сан Could you get assistance from powerful individuals and 
statis Gen е! outside the Bradstow area? Whether any of the other Bradstow 
the case h ps might support your position on the factory? If you believe this is 
• Howsude ow would you approach those groups? 
ob reece ape do you expect your group to be in having the factory accepted 
9 Allow each Provide reasons for your answer. 
ability to influe group to present its case and follow this with an analysis of its 
various status nce the final decision about the. factory. The relative power of the 
followin x yreupe should become obvious at this stage. Discussion on the 
e Praes might also be useful: 
whether some students felt alienated and-or frustrated 
" Wie Status groups; 
hether i 
Бата other students were concerned about their abi 
* Whethe rS 
Whether the majority of people were going to get what they wanted, i.e. 
© Whether Power automatically lies with the majority; 
such status groups would be likely to act consciou 
m Wh an issue; 
at fa iai 
бен ctors other than similar status might encourage рео 
T to promote or reject change. 


by the lack of power in 


lity to wield so much 


sly and in concert over 


ple to band 


Follow-up 


people who have 

any of the people 
he outcome of 
the decision 


Make а s 

been саре an environmental issue in your area. Identify the 

Concerned can Ee for and against the issue, and consider whether 

the issue, that is j associated with a particular status group. Analyse t 

and consider E identify the ‘winners’ and the ‘losers’ that result from 
why some people lost and some won. 


Source 
in an Australian country 


Adapt 
ed fr à 

От J. Williamson-Fien (1987) ‘Power and status 
in Environment, Canberra: 


town’ ; 

ОЈ. Fi e 

Curriculum ien and P. Wilson (eds) Living in the Australia 
Development Centre. 
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Figure 12 Map of Bradstow 
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Table 7 Bradstow Role Cards 
1 Mary Conway 


у А husband is a worker at the cement factory and we live in a 
е а north side of the town, close to the industrial area D 
my husband works. We are hoping to pay off our home before Jack retires seta 
We have three daughters, one at home, she works in the milkbar in town, an 

other two are married and living in Sydney. 


We like Bradstow. It's a nice country town. | don't think we would want to retire : 
anywhere else, but sometimes | think it would be good if there were more jobs m 
and then our married daughters might be able to live closer to us. Still, | wouldn 
want too much more industry close to my place! | would really like to have a nice 
garden, but | can't afford to buy too many shrubs. | don't bother with clubs - it's 
difficult for me to get into town. I enjoy watching TV at home. 


| don't remember the last time we hadah 


money really is a problem. Our ol 
Pigeon Racing Club. 


oliday or | bought some new clothes – di 
d VW can only just get us to the RSL or Jack to 


2 Lady Legge-Smith 


My name is Lady Legge-Smith. My family and that of my husband have been living Е 
the Grange, a high-class part of Bradstow, for three generations. My home is like m 
little piece of England, eleven acres of gardens and lawns surround my stately, W s à 
colonial home, In my garden, | grow English flowers – foxgloves, primroses, azalea 
and camellias. We employ a servant and a gardener. 


My husband has retired from our grazing property which is now managed by our 
elde 


| to 
ler son. Our other son is at Cambridge University in the UK studying law. | went 
finishing school in Switzerland myself. 


| belong to the Bradstow Golf Club, the Liberal Party and the Red Cross (Bradstow 
Branch). My husband and | 


h). don't enjoy assisting with the administration of these 
associations, although we do like to feel that we can influence things when 
necessary. 


Bradstow has always been a charming, rural town with a gentility not found 
elsewhere and we like to think that we can keep it that way. 


3 Tom Elliott 


My name is Tom Elliot. I'm the Mayor of Bradstow. This is my second term. I'm also 
the President of the Chamber of Commerce and the Bradstow Lion’s Club. Bradstow 
is my life and | really want to see it expand. | went to the local schools and was 
active in local politics from an early age because both my father and my uncle have 
been mayors of Bradstow. 


Table 7 contd. 


we sh 
ould also encourage some light industry into the area. 


My wife i iva i 
en Tid се and | live in a pleasant four-bedroomed house with a swimming pool 
пао А sie answer to the Grange! Mavis, I'm proud to say, is a full-time 

ur four kids and she does all the shopping, food and clothing, locally. 


We enjo i 
I like 5 His night at the Country Club, our version of the Golf Club, and at weekends 
e the family for a drive in my new Volvo. 


4 Joseph Page 


osing two-storey 


I'm a self- 
elf-made man, the name's Joseph Page. | own an imp 
furnished my home with 


mansion i 
pie ин eie: where | have lived for five years. I’ve 
days a week. | ос and | own my own plane and fly to Sydney three or four 
my money manuf. nt to a Sydney state school which 1 left at fifteen and I've made 
employ two оста plastics. | drive the latest model Mercedes Benz and | 

ics and a gardener. 


1 belon; ы 
next кары EGRE Bradstow Golf Club, where | expect to be elected President 
Plane. Most Sat d Race Club and the Aero Club, as | own both a racehorse and a 
things to Gat ak SH ay mornings, 1 like to go into town and pick up a few interesting 
biscuits etc. | e local delicatessen, for example, tinned pheasant, imported 

+ | feel part of the town that way and | make a point of talking to some of 


more impo, 
things, Portant local leaders so they know how people in the Grange feel about 


crowds of Sydney and to mix 
here, they should push off to 
hing more than the local tourist 


1 cam 
e to 
With a ns Mon to get away from the noise and 
ass of people. If people can't find jobs 


Sydney. Don’ , j 
industry, n't let's spoil this beautiful area with anytl 


5 Rose Jones 
My nam : 
food res: ee delicatessens and a quality 
manage 
Want it 


NEN and my husband and | own three c t 
Our vari radstow. We employ ten people in all, including three people to 
to DECOTE businesses. Bradstow could use more people, but | wouldn't 
Ike quality f, me too big and full of fast food joints. We believe in quality of life, 
ood! My husband likes to be well-dressed, dark suits, and | like tailored 


Clothes H 
whi 
" ch | get on my half-yearly trips to Sydney. 

е have Р j 
bought a es biggest house on Harris Hill, five bedrooms, 8 pool room etc. и 
We also X car - the latest model Mazda - and my husband has а new Ford, but 
Е а number of vans апа utilities for the shops. 

Y husba, А і 
al nd enjoys a game of golf at the Country Club two days a week, but he is 


SO active j 
e A 
in Rotary, Apex, and the Bradstow Swimming Pool Committee. 


Table 7 contd. 


6 Bill Goff 


i i i ine 
Bill Goff is my name and l've a wife and four kids. We live close to the ped pa 
out on the edge of town. We rent a little timber house and right now we have g 


= А s k 
me brother and his wife living with us. It's a bit hard on the kids with home wor 
and that. 


i i rite 
| don't have much education. In fact, neither me wife or meself can read — 
too good. I'd like a steady job, but all | can get is casual labouring at eene аз 
factory. It would help if the local council did more to get jobs for people like me. 


1 like to go down the RSL and thi 
Holden’s nearly had it. | dont bel 
town are lot of bloody stickybeal 
posh, 


e Railway Hotel but money's low and the on = 
ong to no organizations and | think the peop! sli 
ks. They've got piles of money and they all ta 


7 Mrs Forsythe 


My name is Mrs Fors: 
Sydney and we have 
bedrooms. Bradstow 
quiet here. My husba 
we met at university 
diplomat with the De 


ythe. My husband was a very high-ranking public servant а six 
just retired to a comfortable home in the Grange. It has jus and 
is a delightful place to live: we were attracted by the пина 
nd was educated at one of Sydney's better private schools 


Where we were both Studying. We have one son who is a 
partment of Foreign Affairs. 


We have joined the Golf Club, and local branch of the Liberal Party, the local - 
Anglican church and the Gardening Club, but every month we like to travel down 
Sydney, in our Rover, to attend the Opera, theatre, or a concert. | can also keep uP 
with Sydney fashions that Way and my husband can maintain contact with his má 
former colleagues. We are planning to entertain many of our Sydney friends ae ye 
when the weather gets warmer - the Grange is a perfect area for such things. | e 


AE the 
working in my garden, although we employ a gardener part-time, and | look after 
house work myself. 


8 Ted Bell 


, | became a plumber E i 
in a medium-size brick veneer €: 
ye 801 à good lawn growing out the front of the hou 


wall-to-wall carpets in our bed 


t to 
‚ with my wife's pay as a clerk, we expec 
be able to replace our old For 


Australian Aborigines and power 


Purpose 


To alert s 
tud i Е 
heir канны Е 2 the plight of Australian Aborigines in their struggle to maintain 
atone ду pea ‘at traditional lands and to encourage students to consider what 
ake to promote awareness of and justice for Australian Aborigines. 


Preparation 


Obtain b i " 

mining mM pus ai on the dispute between Australian Aborigines and 
Also Dave Rica нн s (1978) book, From Massacres to Mining, is useful. 
theisitistion for Abon 37) minority experience exercise which specifically addresses 
provides a БЕБИ origines could be used as an introductory activity. Wren (1982) 
Sectlon 4 below send on the tactics of the powerful which may be useful for 
for each gare on copies of the two cartoons (Figures 13 and 14, pp. 165-6) 
8 large sheet of . Try to ensure that the second cartoon is copied towards the top of 

Paper so that additional frames can be added by students. 


Procedure 


1 Use Hi 
Лиса а: oe and Roberts (1978) to introduce students to the conflict in 
2 Discuss iit Aborigines and mining companies. 
Students to write students the importance of the lan 
* How bes a paragraph on each of the following: 
Drei Nass feel if land that was important to tl 
* What attans bas poss ena 
mining ae ey might encourage their community 
3 Give each ате taking place. 
Small groups to: ent a copy of the first cartoon (Figure 
• Id " 
D wa NEM of power of the mining company. Зе 
Р a гр S the mining company plan to изе to undermine the objections 
ea 
s Se ad sip from the groups and debrief by: 
of the micis students about the significance of the clothes, sex, race, age, etc. 
ability and E e executives and what this might mean in terms of their 
е Considering ee to understand the Aboriginal position on land. ин 
they desire a z range of tactics open to the powerful to promote decisions 
5 Give student nd prevent changes they see as unacceptable. 
s a copy of the second cartoon (Figure 14) and ask them to 


Continu 
e working i : 
rking in their groups to consider the following: 
in the first eight frames of 


d in Aboriginal culture. Ask 
hem was to be used for 
to take to prevent such 


13) and organize them into 


* How і 
: tho — ee of Aborigines depicted 
dents aoe do you think Australian Aborigin 
* Draw 4 to неле, with their cause that is evi | 
Outcome of Pe ditional frames of the cartoon in order to illustrate the likely 
further actio, is issue. Think about the reactions of the mining companies and 
hat acti 2 that Aborigines and their supporters might take. 
ons might your group take to support the Aboriginal camp: 


es would have undertaken to 
dent in frame 9? 


e 
aign? The 


community actions you suggested earlier may be helpful here. — 
6 Hear the group responses and discuss the range of outcomes sugges’ ч diee 
groups. Discuss the actions proposed by each group, list these on a chart, a 


i i dents 
the chart in a prominent place so that further ideas can be added to it when stu 
have completed the follow-up activities. 


Follow-up 


Students could be organized into three groups to undertake research on the 
following; 


1 The extent of the investment of British mining companies in Australia, n 
any of these companies mine on Aboriginal land and the extent of Aboriginal con 
about such activities. А i 

2 Mining operations in other parts of the world where mining companies are in 
conflict with native people over mining operations, the nature of the conflict, the 


anti-mining activities of the native people and the means used by the mining 
companies to legitimize their activities. 


3 The extent and nature of activi 
others, at local, national, and intern 
treatment of native peoples with re: 


ties undertaken by groups, both native and 


ational levels which are concerned about the 
spect to their land. 


Р 55 
The information gathered by the three groups should be shared with the whole cla 
and further ideas for action 


Considered and added to the list. Students should be 
encouraged to continue their activities in this area, 


Figure 13 Company power 


AUSTRALIA 
Next !!$ 


LETS Go! THERE 15 MONEY 
DER AT AND 


TALK NICE TO THE BLACKS. Bur 


DON T FORGAT— (у OUR BUSINESS, 
* MONEY ALWAYS BEFORE PEOPLE: 


wa WILL PAY 
А MAN то MAKE 
US LOOK LIKE 

NICE PEOPLE... 


"A á 
u HE Wilt TALK) 
NIKE то THE 
ABORIGINES 
So w& CAN 


OENPELL! 
AURUKUN 
PORTLAND 


Figure 14 Aboriginal power 


ABORIGINAL POWER 


Ста GNE YOU 
MORE MONEY 
з Я $100co, 
z 2 


ABORIGINES CALL MEETINGS 
TO STOP MINING. 


“ма. NEED HELP, FROM 
OTHER PEOPLE — IN 
AUSTRALIA AND THEW 
OVERSEAS. 


211007] 
You / 
ca eris 


VUE 
а а 


POWER 
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Gender 


Stefanie Duczek 


Students should study issues to do with discrimination based on ie 
They should understand the historical background to this and the vie of 
which sexism operates to the advantage of men and the disadvantag 

women. 


(Table 2, p. 14) 


INTRODUCTION 


manifests in women’s perso 
State of unpeacefulness in ћ 
be neither overlooked nor ц 
of peace. 


: à E ould 
uman relationships and organizations that pene 
nderestimated by educators concerned with is 


, ent 
emergence of a women's ет 
which has focused attention on 


; f 
Women make up half the population of the world, perform two thirds О 


all the world’s work, receive one tenth of the world’s wages and own one 
hundredth of the world’s resources, 


Ruth Leger Sivard in her report Women . . . A World Survey (1985) comes 
to the conclusion that throughout the world women are disproportionately 
represented among the poor, the illiterate, the unemployed and ien 
underemployed and remain a Very small minority at the centres of politica 
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power. Her i igati 
а > o ivi i 
wh ich women ‘have nae saat А SEn activity and no country in 
annt turi in to allow ourselves to compre 
Sight ad E 2 gel of personal suffering, broken dreams, 
whole of ihe erem potential, then the enormity of the damage to the 
men in fs personal анаа visible. The oppression of women by 
Шер ай oier ш manifestations is a global factor that is 
rationality, um —— such as those based on race, class, 
a 

held in cal. ge tin to attend the end of the Women's Decade Conference 
event, more m side E July 1985. Thirteen thousand women attended this 
gait ен e expected number, which in itself shows the grow- 
whet telkin? бежи al era of women on a global scale. I was very moved 
and walked i m о the rural Kenyan women who had defied tradition 
determined ren = of miles to the country’s capital because they were 
international sd i and no one would keep them from attending this 
NUS enam the е E Locos Lasting memories that remained with me 
Mer ons eM ae eat se of courage, humour, and sharing that permeated the 
е none: ttie less 1 awareness about the diversity of women’s concerns that 
funi damenfally hu iem тенен at many Jevels. So called *women's issues' are 
as a whole, Leger e Mene the creative solution of which affects humanity 
vilia the writes: ivard (1985) introduces a note of hope into her report 


hend what these global 
thwarted 


Yet the ‘si 7 
е 'silent revolution’ is slowly gaining in strength. Women are more 
ful politically than they 


educat 

ed А ч 

Win а ed more active economically, more success 

рыга оп w decades ago. There is an undercurrent of confidence and co- 
among them that is new to the world and has great promise. 


GEND 
ER SOCIALIZATION AND THE PATRIARCHY 


al term whereby a person's 
dged through reference to 
hological and cultural term. 
supposedly feminine and 
er space and time. She 


iterion for the ascription 
ultures would 


Ann 
Ме ү a (1972) defines ‘sex’ as а biologic: 
biological e male or female can usually be ju! 
It refers со ‘Gender’, however, is а psy¢ 
Masculine ке characteristics that constitute 
argues that aviour patterns which may vary оу 
of gender sg eue uses biological sex as a ст 
agree complet 1 ut beyond that simple starting-point, no two C 
The learni ely on what distinguishes one gender from the other. | 
boys, men "m of what is socially accepted gender behaviour for girls and 
Patriarchy ps women, occurs within an overall system of patriarchy. 
— the rule and supremacy of the fathers — is at its root a system 
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of male domination and male power, that is controlling women through 
economic dependence and the threat and use of violence, and which assigns 
women to the private sphere of home and family, and directs males to the 
public spheres of work and decision-making. And if we take a look at the 
institutions that surround us, the government, industry, the business and 
financial sector, the judiciary, the police force, the universities, the media 
and churches, we can perceive this rule of the fathers: everywhere the key 
decision-making positions are largely occupied by men. Few women have 
found their way into high positions of the patriarchal power structures and 
those who have will often exhibit male gender behaviour of authoritarianism 
and dominance. At this time in history, military men have access to a nuclear 
arsenal which once unleashed in fear, anger, or stupidity can extinguish all 
life on the planet. Hence, patriarchal rule has made the survival of the human 
race an open question. 

_ Patriarchal values and attitudes not only are embedded within our institu- 
tions, but also permeate our language (Spender 1980) and our very ways of 
thinking; they provide the male perspectives from which history has been 
Written and rewritten, making the struggles, sufferings, and contributions of 
women largely invisible (Rowbotham 1973). Patriarchy infiltrates the very 
way we make sense of our world, how we view reality, how we organize 
Our relationships with others and how we relate to ourselves as men and 
Women; thus it informs not only our outer structure but also our mind struc 
Nery fm om of amt and organizing 5 ви of D 
nolon GE seven ^ : lerarchical system of thinking and organizing и“ 
Бро A always related to having power over something 
someoody; it is the power of domination, of authoritarianism backed by the 
implicit or explicit threat of violence and punishment. 

The learning of specific gender roles in our society is a complex and 


intricate Process that starts from the very day we are born. Through the 
rewards and punishments wer 


books, and stories th 
the role models that 


zed towards aggressiveness, dominance, independence; 
Submission and dependence. 


structure that provides the motor and justi i inuing ‘rul 
the justifi n; s 
Kop ring j ications for the continuing 


At its most basic level sexism is a belief system based on the assumption 
that the male of the human Species is biologically and intellectually superior 
ief is embedded in male behaviour patterns 
chauvinism, and it finds expression in many 


GENDER 


forms from 
Жашып аду а апі use of language to overt harassment and 
annoying te iiis oo sexism in its attitudinal form is irritating and 
made Aid ae ite tee 9 its worst it can be life threatening. Sexism is also 
ТУ to пениса] rms and structures of patriarchal institutions, from the 
vae Baca за corporations. Attitudinal and institutional sexism are 
[9 ses соо patriarchal society and we need to focus attention on 
Reardon (1985) с about creating а more equal and peaceful society. 
Уер: Dee that sexism is damaging to all human beings as 
ейп о а T Ve ance of non-gender criteria in the self-development and 
M eps do x semis н women. She further suggests that the socialization 
subject t, nase pee society is more rigid than for girls, that they are 
associated wiih dia eue to reject the human attributes that are traditionally 
Sik ees Важи. "Sp r sex, and that their roles and behaviour repertoires 
the rigidity in sa argues that the experienced frustrations on account of 
ребе рч male gender role is an aspect that might lead to the greater 

Apa men and boys. 

question, ste that over the last decades wome 
female gender [жез what has been traditionall 
еш aware ehaviour. This process of perso 
Strategies for ieri has led to a wealth of publica 
male gender Веи A comparable re-examination and questioning of the 
necessary if, as a y men has not, as yet, taken place. I suggest that this is 
, uman species, we are to transcend the limiting gender 


Toles 
that the patriarchy imposes on us. 


n have begun to examine, 
y regarded as appropriate 
nal growth and growing 
tions, research, and 


INSI 
GHTS FROM PSYCHOLOGY 


ody, thinking over feeling, 
which women are identified 
n 1985). This conceptual 
ance we have to strive 
rful hold over u$ being 
e development of 
nt. This thinking pattern, which 
ion, has led to the develop- 


ment of a 
mentali À 
human oe that has created the most devastating weapon systems in 
Psychologists have the destruction of the planet on an unprecedented scale. 
ave argued (Keen 1985) that this dualistic conceptual mode is 


deep} 
y damagi 

both diii e our development towards mature, loving human beings, that 

the imagined dualities belong to 05 and that the subjugation 

e former disappear: 


or deni 
ial o 2 
We merely ens in favour of the other does not make thi 
do not want ae it to our subconscious where it becomes that which we 
o look at. It then becomes our 'shadow side’, that part of our 
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psyche that we fear. Normal adult character organization is a form of inter- 
psychic warfare between the reigning ego and the guerrilla forces of the 
repressed anti-ego, says Keen (1985), where the dark and forbidden qualities 
are disowned and projected on to an enemy, the opposite sex, or nature. 
Hence, it seems that the creation of scapegoats, of an outside enemy whom 
we can imbue with all that we fear and dislike in ourselves has its root in 
our distorted psychic development that occurs within an overall system that 
supports, and is in turn dependent upon, dualities of thinking. ' 

Schierse Leonard (1982), a Jungian analyst, explores the damage that 15 
done to women’s psychological development under patriarchy, she refers to 
this as ‘the father-daughter wound’ that women experience not only from 
their actual fathers but also from the cultural fathers of society. Jungian 
psychology has suggested that all human beings have male and female aspects 
to their psyche and that a development of both, and their integration, 15 
essential for our psychological well-being. If the psychological development 
of women is hindered under patriarchy, through a distorted relationship to the 
male aspects of their psyche, it follows that the psychological development 
of men too is damaged and distorted through their inability to relate to the 
female aspects of their psyche. We are all ‘wounded’ by a system that insists 
on dualities. 

How can an inner healing take place? Macy (1982) warns us that it is not 
through a reversal of the dualities, of valuing emotion over reason, intuition 
Over intellect, women over men, that it is not through a return to a matriar- 
eut She suggest that the challenge of our time lies in the breaking through 
и а онаи апа іп ће integration and honouring of the how 
асыу оцы їп ourselves. How might this be done? Miller a 48 

Psychoanalyst who has written about the damaging effects of authoritarian 
child-rearing Practices which she believes are the ‘roots of violence’ within 
Our society, argues that we need t 
to us as children, re- 


and that the re-experienced ow 
room for deeply felt sorrow à? 
thus breaking the vicious circle 0 
hurts to our children. 
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global order is as much a matter of emotional maturity as of structural 
change, and that structural changes within the public order without significant 
inner psychic changes in human beings will be ineffective. 


MILITARISM 


шнш is a belief system which is based on the assumption that human 
beings are by nature violent, aggressive, and competitive and that the social 
order needs to be maintained by force. Societies with militaristic tendencies 
Socialize their young into accepting conflict and its ‘solution’ by force and 
Tepression as the ‘natural’ order of things. In short, might is right (Reardon 
1985); and the military itself, a hierarchical, authoritarian, and sexist 
Organization can be regarded as the distilled embodiment of patriarchy. 
Militaristic values of what ‘real’ men should be like pervade our culture. 
Supposedly ‘real’ men are aggressive, repress emotions, and have no fears, 
or if they have fears and doubts, they certainly do not admit to them as this 
would be regarded as feminine and weak. Enloe (1983) argues that militarism 
plays a special role in the ideological structure of patriarchy because the 
| oy of ‘combat’ plays such a central role in the construction of ieri 
a А-ы and in justifications of ће superiority of maleness in the ES : 
sub: a The reality of being a soldier of the state means, of course, " í 
MR ervient, obedient, and almost totally dependent on the ca 5 "^ 
a i Panis this mundane reality is hidden behind a potent my s te 
te ier means possibly to experience ‘combat’ and in this lies the ultim 
pe ч man’s masculinity. 
fe m despises any characteristic in men that might - we 
belief пе, such as gentleness, sensitivity, or caring; it is a deeply uS Em H 
Te System. Military training of soldiers in the US Marine Corp: эм 
LE by those who have come back from Vietnam to tell their tales, 
Odies a constant assault on the soldiers’ sexuality by using misogynistic 


te 
tms of abuse, Gilder (in Daly 1979) states: 


Чы the moment one arrives, the drill instructors begin a torrent : 
misogynistic and anti-individualist abuse. The good things are manly an 
Collective; the despicable are feminine and individual. Virtually every 
Sentence, every description, every lesson embodies this sexual duality, ae 
"à female anatomy provides a rich field of metaphor for € Mom Е 
"he When you want to create a solitary 8100р of male killers, oe 
M а! you do, you kill the women in them. 
armes. And it works. 


That is the lesson 


= i ist i the 
Ra More militaristic a society the more sexist it tends to be, ops 
Cho’ image of the male is valued as the highest ideal of manhood. 
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ili ldier 
of course stands in stark contrast to the military myth of the = M we 
who trains and goes to fight to protect women and o eiue 
enemy. Enloe (1983) suggests that there are aspects of the a rol ne 
and ideology which greatly increase the pressure on E essct 
*perform' sexually in order to conform to ба standards о Meee in 
Having constantly to prove that one is a ‘man and not ge S aus Ad 
of violence may well lead to rape and can make it especially a diee ler 
to gang rape. The connection between militarism and mei зе iy de 
sexuality, that is the development of a rape-mentality , is exemp webs rs 
slogan ‘This is my rifle, this is my gun, one is for killing, one ino pe 
a chant that is used in Marine Corps training. Brownmiller ( um am 
numerous examples where the mass-rape of enemy women aiken 
consciously employed as a military strategy of retaliation in order to == 
the enemy’s resolve to fight. Although it is women that suffer, these à 
are deemed to get at the men, via the desecration of their property e of 

A militarized society not only increases sexual abuse and air ied 
women, but also affects them economically. The military epar ire 
financial resources, and in times of economic recession, it is the social г 


en are 
than the military expenditure of the state that tends to be cut. Wom 
especially vulnerable to welfare cuts, 


military services in order to compensat 
Security resulting from spiralling mil 
argues, may help to explain why, 
in the US Army were black wo 


and some might even enlist in e 
е for the loss of jobs and n 
itary spending. This, Enloe ( mel 
by 1981, 42 per cent of all enlisted ме о 

men, who are doubly vulnerable becaus 
their sex and colour. Increased 


socia 
military spending at the expense ar of 
expenditure contributes significantly to what is called the feminiza' 
poverty. 


As peace educators then 
militarism and sexism an 
influence the behaviour 
the receiving end of * 


; We need to be aware of the connections БАЕР 
d how militaristic values about ‘masculinity oat 
Patterns of boys to the detriment of girls who i фа 
macho’ behaviour. And we need to be aware x by 
social and economic costs of militarized Societies, which are largely born ern- 
women who are totally excluded from the decision-making processes cone 

ing the military. 


QUESTIONS FOR EDUCATORS 


If peace education is to be more than 


that 
a focus on specific content areas, 
is if it is to inform also how we as 


А | ils and how 

teachers interact with pupils АДЕ, 
pupils interact with each Other, then it is obvious that sexist att 
language, and behaviour patterns е; 


А аге 
xhibited either by teachers or by pupils 
dysfunctional to a peaceful classroom. 


à Ada ist culture 
Having ourselves been Socialized within a patriarchal and sexist CU 
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it is of vital im 
io Dur ‘Gein os. snnt that we as educators become aware of and sei iti 
know of teachers wh sumptions and behaviour patterns in the cla: Ses 
Whereby students E actively enlist the help of their students in rra 3 
or girls, note sexist in the time spent by the teacher engaging wit boy 
investigate written tin а used by the teacher or by fellow students E 
raising in Gips aterials for sexist bias. Such approaches of аза 
long term possibl ion with students seem to me more peaceful and in а 
forbidding the wad ve effective than authoritarian approaches by teachers’ 
А onser. for hae language or sexist behaviour in the classroom 
behaviour patterns e transformation of sexist attitudes, discriminato j 
to women; many i and institutional practices is of course not only confined 
areas. It can be nid, € male educators have become concerned with these 
led to sexism and se» owever, that the initial impetus and energy that have 
from the efforts ex discrimination becoming visible issues have origniated 
throughout te a and campaigns of the women’s movement 
escribed and E two decades. These struggles have been admirably 
anti-sexist worki ус һу Coote and Campbell (1987). The setting up of 
Women’s group parties within schools has often been preceded by a 
Reaches to put гет within those schools. These efforts by women 
p inar à thei n on the agenda has, at times, exacerbated sexist 
Setting up such ale colleagues. A friend of mine related her experience 
most blatant sexi à women’s group in her school which in turn led to the 
а Outside іза ne by some of her male colleagues who would 
me the Meeting. | making faces and silly noises in order to inter- 
d € been made, if th an only speculate on the positive advances that could 
Oup and began t ose male teachers had the courage to form a men’s 
€ fears that ari о explore openly their own sexist socialization patterns and 
fi I have argu id when confronting these. 
actor that e that the oppression of women un 
and conflict mE. all areas of our lives. It follows 
: if we are а we may chose to study will have а gen 
^ ask. David К ag to look for it and to search for the ге! 
= Correspondin s outlined in Chapter 1 five broad problem 
the questions g values underlying peace. Below I have sket 
ese problems ње bean ask if we take a gender perspective on e 


der patriarchy is a global 
that every issue of peace 
der perspective to 
evant questions 
s of peace and 
ched out some 
ach of 


Viol 
ence 

and war — non-violence 
perpetrated against women 
nd child abuse? What about 
ly all reported cases 
arassment as à 


May we invi 


an esti *pri 
d gate the ‘private’ violence that is 


Children į 
in th 
n the home, such as wife-battering а 


€ violen, 
ce 
à form of mie and incest (the latter being in near 
-daughter rape)? May we include sexual h 
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specific form of male violence against women? What about panini wh 
its objectification of women as pleasure objects and that has produced in | 
most extreme and sickening form the notorious snuff movies where female 
actors are actually murdered on screen? What are the effects of warfare on 
women? United Nations statistics show that more than 80 per cent of refugees 
in the world are women and children. What about the rape of enemy women 
as a distinct military strategy? And, on a more positive note, what are the 
non-violent movements and strategies that have been instigated and led by 
women, and what were the obstacles they had to face? 


Inequality — economic welfare 


What are the inequalities that women suffer in their often dual roles as wage- 
earners and carers for the family? What are the mechanisms and structures 
that hinder women gaining access to skilled and professional work? € 
about the growing ‘feminization’ of poverty? Is it true, as Glendinning an 

Millar (1987) argue, that poverty is not gender-neutral and that the causes for 


this lie in the persistent division of labour that marginalizes women's involve- 
ment in the labour market? 


Injustice — social justice 


What are the specific injustices that women suffer because they are women? 
What are the limitations on the movement of girls and women because of the 
threat of male violence on the streets? What injustices have women faced 
under the patriarchal legal system? Are there instances where men ап 
women have been treated differently for similar offences? What are the 
Injustices which women suffer through their portrayal in a sexist media? 


Environmental damage – ecological balance 


To what extent is growin 
and attitudes operating in i 
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Alienation — participation 


What i 

is based E Le e our development of self in a patriarchy which 
How does this alienati n Me dualistic modes of organizing and perception? 
Women? What are th ion om self manifest itself psychologically in men and 
and economic oe and structures within our social, political, 
strategies and polici at hinder and discourage women’s participation? What 
Participation? Would . need to be developed to enable and support women’s 
in the private as well је egual participation and sharing of women and men 
ation of patriarchy i E the гн sector lead to the eventual transform- 
of our mind endi a transformation not only of our outer but also 


e not only uncomfort- 
that in their sketched- 
What I am argu- 


I pres 
able m os for many of us, the above questions ar 
Out form а © consider. I am not suggesting 
ing for, however ey are easily transferable to the classroom. 
to explore these: = tiat we as educators concerned with peace should begin 
Supportive help d ng and related ones within ourselves and with the 
tions may be, the others. Disconcerting and controversial though these ques- 
Society, a SEEN yal point to aspects of our deeply unpeaceful patriarchal 
are dispropo Nd at is divided into winners and losers and where women 
As teachers nately represented amongst the latter. - К 
tant that we E with peace and gender issues In schools it is impor- 
Possibly in oe a support network of colleagues within our school, 
experiences dis form of a working group, where we can share Our 
strategies for ei and identify areas of special concern, and develop 
PPortunities ege Advice and resources are available from the Equal 
teachers? ME mmission in Manchester, LEA Advisory Services, and from 
As ^ 
утам ап issue that pervades the whole school, the hidden as well 
attitudes, the urriculum, school organizations as well as teacher and pupil 
evaluate thei те are many starting-points. Many schools have begun to te- 
ir resources and reading materials eliminating those with sexist 


bias 
- Othe oo 
rs have formed departmental working groups investigating sexism 1n 
Does, for exam- 


€ subj 
p'e, the P ie course books, and examination papers. : 
history» i we teach reflect and incorporate the experiences of women in 
Sciences? 0 we aware of the achievements and contributions of women to the 
examples gi п examining mathematics textbooks, are the exercises and 
We aware an ih of interest mostly to boys? How is geography presented? Are 
Countries wh, е adverse effects of aid programmes ОП women in Third World 
Supplies? H, о produce, store, and prepare most of their families’ food 
Women? Fas many of the texts studied in English are actually written by 
What is? a these are basic questions but we need a close examination of 
S a starting-point from which to move towards change. 
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ch 
It is important to investigate not only what we teach = saan estem 
A, Thats we пена foibe aware of our тешенчо pupils 4 e of the follow- 
Concerning gender awareness, one might begin by asking E ено наї 
ing questions. Do I relate differently to girls and boys xi н t tolerate from 
if so why? Do I tolerate behaviour from boys that I wou d z s or gite? 
girls? How much of class time is taken up by responding to н арача 
What kind of classroom organization would facilitate all pupils i se in the 
for example pair work or small group work? What language do sally? Do 
classroom? Do I use the terms ‘man’, ‘mankind’, or ‘he’ generic etence? 
I praise girls more for appearance and neatness rather than for ad Do 
Do I punish boys by making them sit at a girls' table or vice M in ви 
classroom displays and posters show images of women and if so oe 
kinds of roles are they portrayed? How do I react to ie 8 
pupils or colleagues? Again, these are basic questions which can is а 
explore our assumptions and attitudes regarding gender issues 
classroom. " 
On another level, we might investigate the leisure spaces and recreations 
facilities in the school. Do girls have equal access to these spaces 


lished 
facilities or are they largely occupied by boys? Some schools have estab 
‘girls only’ rooms or ar 


extensive research into 
lacked equal opportuni 
classroom talk, physica 
male-orientated curricu 
least Straightforward, i 
and the development 


responded inadequately 
with gender issues; on 
girls by boys are issues 


: r 
Operation between pupils and their ape 
ight be that schools need to develop © О 
behaviour that will give teachers ње ase 
Male teachers will need to explore ciety 
ty models provided by patriarchal ет e 
S may represent other models of male 
to students. 

In an odd sense, the reco 
is a positive step. I do not 
towards women is so muc 


ы blem 
gnition of male violence in schools as а P ends 
believe that it is a new problem, as male Vifo 
h a part of patriarchal society. Its very recog 
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as being un а 
though A EE in need of change is a sign of movement, eve 
a - adequately. are struggling with the questions of how to od 
ey (1 
SS i DEP sean that the rise of the second sex demands a new 
society. I believe th ructures of thought, to gestate a completely different 
between these issue at a focus on gender and peace and the interrelationshi 
Nietivand women = E helping such a gestation process t0 come about. ie 
transforming the d ave to find ways of becoming allies in the struggle of 
transformation whi ed unpeaceful and limiting system of patriarchy, à 
to have a futu Hen to my mind is essential if we, as a human s ies, d 
re into the twenty-first century and ‘beyond. МИ 


CL 
ASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


Hearing each other 


Purpose 


er socialization, to develop 


Toe 
ncourage 
ge students to reflect upon their own gend 
h boys and girls can support 


listeni; 

ing and di: 1 

each other oon skills, and to explore how bot 
e struggle against sexism. 


Preparation 


f the same sex. Each group needs to 
having pen and paper to 
t of paper for the groups' 


hole class. 


This 
activity | 
ha ae i groups of four or five pupils о 
aor eim. histor "mise (see p. 180), with every pupil 
ined résponus r individual responses, and a large shee 
‚ which is later used for feedback to the w 


Procedure 


Sheet, ded into si 
osts Containing iii single-sex discussion groups of four or five pupils. Question 
ions 1 to 4 are handed out and students should have some 


er their indivi О 
individual responses. These responses are then shared with the 
ital and every group member 


S of th 
ave an наран Supportive listening 15 М! 
Scussion Peg, of time to share his or her thoughts and feelings- 
5 and the groups’ responses noted down for the report back 


T 
he Class is divi 


Group qi 
Session, 
During 


Attentive | | 
nate between boy and girl groups. 


he responses to question 4ona 
estion that is likely to raise 
oup has to say is heard. 
-sex groups on what has 


the re 

ейін к Баск one might want to alter 

t of paper ана It is useful to note t 

^d d it is йен further reference. It is this 90 

bean e reporting b ant that what the other gender gr 
Said, especi ack pupils reflect in their small single 

ally with reference to question 4. 
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Question 5 is handed out for discussion in the single-sex amu еј 
account what has been said by the other gender group on eyo > ae picem 
reporting back session is needed, e leen Sgen anons and strateg! 

i nt groups are noted on a large sheet. 
im t tepida rt question 4 and 5, which are displayed on ы e siga 
reference, pupils might want to come to certain agreements concerning bel 
actions that can be tried for a week and be reviewed in the next lesson. 


Points for consideration 


The above activity has been adapted from an exercise used in co-counselling cdi 
concerned with building supportive relationships across the boundaries of sex pe T 
gender. This activity cannot be done Successfully as a one-off exercise, but only 
part of a longer-term structured programme on gender issues in the classroom. 


Questions 


1 What do I really like about being a girl/boy? 


2 What experiences make me sad or angry about being a girl/boy? 


er 
3 As girls/boys, what difficulties do we have with people from our own gend 
group? 


х . ; ople 
4 As girls/boys, what do We never want to hear or experience again from peop 
of the opposite gender group? 


5 What can we do as 


roup 
girls/boys to understand and support the other gender 9 
and to create better relati 


onships between us? 


Will the Army make a man out of you? 


Purpose 


To investigate the masculine m 


is with 
odel presented by the Army and to compare this 
an actual account of training e; 


Xperienced by an American soldier. 


Preparation 


a 
Е | ment need to be available for all students, as well 88 
Selection of advertising materials for joining the military, which can be found in 
Sunday paper magazines. 


Procedure 
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n soldier. Some clarification of 


They then read the training account of the America 
his text. How does this kind 


wirt cas = necessary- Many questions arise from tl 

soldier? yes sa sg What methods are used? How do they affect the 

people in gen ы like this, how might he relate to other men? To women? To 

material Stud eral? How does this. account of training relate to the Army recruitment 

Бес ahs ents have been looking at earlier? What are the discrepancies? The 

British A y an American soldier training for the Vietnam war; is training in the 
rmy likely to be similar or different? 


Points for consideration 


Info " euet 
paint а of this kind needs to be handled sensitively and with care. It should be 
A us longer-term study into male and female socialization. 
Army Paratrooper writes: 


ome encourages woman-hating (as does the whole military experience), 
жоны Way it does it is more complex than women sometimes suppose. Ls 
on com, of basic training is to dehumanize à male to the point where he will ki 
dienes n and obey his superiors automatically. To do that he has to be Y 
met an rom his natural instincts which are essentially nonviolent. | have pu 
burnin, yone (unless he was poisoned by somebody's propaganda) who had а 
Ер to go out and kill a total stranger. | 
Баа does the army get you to do this? First you are he 
same hai to the point of utter exhaustion. Your individuality i 
for one pects same uniforms, only marching in formation. bu ee AT th 
time th ST = failure’ etc. You never have enough sleep or enoug! : Me ie 
is off У au instructors are hammering via songs and snide remarks tha w 
‘your’ with ‘Jody’. Jody is the mythical male civilian who is mane чт 
Ate who by implication is naturally just waiting to leave vin А ы 
по cont three weeks of this, you're ready to kill anybody. Keep е ne 
instr act with the outside world. The only reality You see is what » 
Uctors let you see. | used to lie on ту bunk at night and say ту name 


m 
YSelf to make sure existed. 


arassed and 
is taken away, i.e. 
ne is punished 


(H. Mi an 
ichalowski (1982) "The Army will make a "тате out of YOU с Кат 
РА: New Society 


CAllist, i 
Publishers) Reweaving the Web of Life, Philadelphia, 
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Race 


June Henfrey 


Students should study issues to do with discrimination based on race. They 
should understand the historical background to this and the ways in which 
racism operates to the advantage of white people and to the disadvantage 


of black. 
(Table 2, page 14) 


RACE AND SOCIAL CONFLICT 


Many Modern societies are racially and culturally complex, consisting of 
larger or smaller aggregations of communities of ultimately diverse origins 
Within a single political and socio-economic structure. Sociologists, and 
Others With an interest in studying human society, have been fascinated by 
this diversity and at pains to analyse and explain it, all the more so since it 
rarely presents itself as being unproblematic. On the contrary, the tendency 
has been to ascribe to this diversity a major role in the creation and the 
reproduction of social conflict. у А 

Tt has sometimes been tempting to see this conflict as inherent in racial 
and Cultural difference itself, The nineteenth century developed elaborate 
Potions of natural and hierarchical distinctions, in terms of ability and worth, 
between the various human phenotypes. Modern science has discredited such 
theories but remnants of them remain active, more especially at the popular 
level of inter-group relations and even in the mainstream ideologies of some 
Political Systems. The apartheid regime of South Africa comes to mind as a 
Prime example of the latter case. However, while prejudice, bred of 
ignorance, lack of familiarity, and fear, plainly exists, it has been the task 
of Sociological method and analysis to probe behind the surface manifest- 
ations of mere bigotry to uncover the deeper structures which underpin their 
Persistence, 

One body of sociological theory has defined racially diverse societies as 
plural. It Suggests that such societies consist of a number of racially different 
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segments, each complete in itself, in terms of language, religion, and cece 
and internal social structure, meeting other segments only for the purpose ү 
conducting business and commercial relations. Such societies are = 
together by some external force. In the original conception (Furnivall 1948), 
this external force was the colonial power, and when it was weakened or 
removed, competition and conflict between various segments ensued, What 
this theory does not explain is why there should necessarily be conflict in the 
first place, kept at bay only by the presence of strong, not to say 
authoritarian, government. А 

Other theorists have seen гасе relations in terms of competition for 
territory, sometimes geographical and sometimes social. Looking at societies 
as diverse as Brazil, the USA and USSR, Park (1950) saw this ecological 
competition as leading to a race relations cycle going through four phases of 
development: contact, assimilation, competition, and accommodation. It is 
evident that the optimism which this line of analysis implies failed to be 
borne out by the historical experience of certain groups, especially black 
people of African descent in the USA. Their original status in that society 
as slaves, rather than voluntary immigrants, effectively prevented them from 
competing on equal terms with other groups and excluded them, up until the 
very recent past, from the American ideal of a rich and healthy diversity of 
cultures and ethnicities. These forms of exclusion were all the more effective 
since it was the very blackness of black people which set them apart. Distinc- 
tive physical appearance acted as a badge of low status, providing easy and 
highly visible cues by which the group’s social location could be accurately 
fixed. 

In modern complex societies, 
All such societies are Stratified 
representation of black people in 
to wide-ranging discussion and а 


Social location is also a question of class. 
in socio-economic terms, and the over- 
the lower strata of many societies has led 


nalysis of the interaction of race and class 
factors. Within these discussions there are a number of distinctive strands. 


Some see race relations as nothing more than class relations, and it has even 
been suggested that the term ‘race’ 


denied, is underplayed, with much more emphasis being placed on economic 
factors. 


A second perspective gives far greater weight to ideologies of race and 
racism (Hall 1978) and stresses the tight interlocking of race and class 


disadvantage in the lives of black People. It is significant that, in Britain at 
least, this line of analysis has been princi 
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capacity of ideologies of race to reform and reconstitute themselves to meet 
changing social and economic conditions. This helps to explain both their 
potency and their persistence. 

Looking at race and class together has enabled and even compelled us to 
examine not only structures but also processes. This represents a considerable 
analytical advance since one of the significant features of racial disadvantage 
is its generational reproduction. Looking at processes also helps us to focus 
on the ways in which differential access to economic and political power has 
been acquired and maintained, creating entrenched systems of advantage and 
disadvantage. Finally, it opens the way for a discussion of racial conflict 
which can be located with some precision within the material conditions in 
which it occurs. 

А This analytical framework does not place great stress on factors such as 
linguistic or religious differences. It acknowledges that they exist and that 
they have some significance. Undue concentration on them, however, deflects 
attention from the real issues which are those of economic power and 
Political control. It is not meaningful to describe a privileged élite, however 
small and even when culturally distinctive, in terms of its minority ethnic 
Status, Significantly this terminology is almost exclusively reserved for 
relatively powerless social groups. А 

Race relations occupy an important place in social interactions from which 
they cannot be abstracted. Attempts to do so falsify social reality and 
historical fact. The specific experience of racial disadvantage is as undeniable 

S the broader socio-economic inequalities with which it overlaps- 


RACE RELATIONS IN THE GLOBAL CONTEXT 


The current global situation with respect to black and white people is a 
Consequence of the last 400 years of world history, the single most important 
“a of which has been European domination of the world. The outward 
eek or European development, beginning in the sixteenth century, brought 
all or rite-skinned peoples of Europe into contact with other human gp, 
of th whom could be distinguished phenotypically from Europeans e MR 
the eir skin colour. The technical advantages which Europe possessec ү " 
lin Verthrow of local systems and to the imposition of colonia ~ A 
thes ving Structures of inequality and patterns of dominance. At their crude : 
dut на slavery and forced labour, backed up by mechanisms 0 
P » both military and political. M 
сарі is important to see these processes іп the context of ће men : 
oa talism as a world economic system. This phenomenon coincided with an 
as fuelled by the colonial expansion which resulted in a significant Euro- 
peni Presence in virtually every corner of the globe. The needs of developing 
“Pitalist economies — for capital accumulation, for raw materials, for 
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markets and, above all, for labour — were fully met only by Europe's ability 
to mobilize and deploy resources not only from within its own continental 
space and populations but also on a world-wide basis. The consequences were 
traumatic and, at times, disastrous for many non-European peoples and 
systems. 

The incorporation of most of the rest of the world into the European 
empires was accomplished in a number of stages from simple trading contact 
to total control. Off-shore island and coastal toe-holds, precariously held at 
first, became the vantage points from which entire continents were exploited. 
This was sometimes achieved by the introduction of European populations as 
happened in the Americas, Australasia, and, later on, in parts of Africa. 
Where this occurred the effect on local populations was immediate and 
destined to be long term, involving both geographical displacement and 
severe dislocation, or even destruction, of socio-economic systems. Here too 
questions of ‘race relations’ presented themselves as the conflicts resulting 
from new forms of economic competition took on a racial dimension. The 
ya тежи ч c: early ‘race’ issues are still evident in countries like 

alla and New Zealand and, m i i i 

The area of economic and ind Жоо гло. M with 
greatest prominence was that of labour relations. The labour requirements of 
Mu economic mode were enormous. Moreover, because of the generally 

ng nature of the work and the conditions under which it was 
ae it soon became Necessary to coerce that labour. To begin with, 
ae duisi in way that did not discriminate between low-status 
Americas was ү ере, {ш pon Erunt idt [Ripe uo. We 
changed this in a manner una кеш кы п у еи 

The nature of the change a еч to be crucial in its consequences. 
graphically exemplified i x ^. " developments that ensued from it is most 
Аш сап: DM enslavement and trans-shipment of millions of 
UE remembering, however, that there was forced labour of 

us kinds and of a wide range of Populations, throughout the European 
empires, and at all stages of imperialist iih и Imost 

total separation of Europeans fi ne ais allowed ар 
This state of affairs has tended Tom others within colonial labour markets. 
to persist in post-colonial times and is still 


visibly operative in the conte ; А 
i mporary, neo- iali ti- 
nationals. ту o-imperialist world of the mul 


Broadly speaking, the pattern which emerged was one of managerial, 
чыз and administrative work for Europeans and of back-breaking, 
Е ушкыш for others. Lower-status whites were incorporated into the 
higher-status group as racial lines of demarcation hardened and as it was 
increasingly perceived 35 necessary to expand and consolidate European 
ed communities. Thus race and colour came to denote social and 
ы гаје borw with blackness and other indicators of African descent 

ng the badge of slavery. These primarily economic arrangements Were 
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held in place by a system of ideas and beliefs which were racist in the 
extreme. In particular, the relative ease with which it was possible to enslave 
and retain in servitude so many millions of Africans was seen as proof of 
their inferiority and of Europeans’ right to dominate. 

The ideologies which developed to underpin and sustain slavery were 
transferred to other contexts. Kiernan (1972) notes this with reference to 
British rule in India, and certainly the notion of African inferiority was 
deployed to good effect in the unceremonious annexation of the African 
continent in the early years of this century. Furthermore, these belief systems 
have persisted with some force into our own time and have been mobilized 
to thwart the forms of resistance which have everywhere and increasingly 
evolved to fight European domination. 

These forms of resistance have a long and distinguished history, and range 
from the maroon movements and slave rebellions of plantation America, 
through the anti-colonial movement to the more recent wars of national 
liberation. One constant ideological thread which has run through all these 
instances of confrontation has been a white presumption of privilege and a 
Corresponding black sense of injustice. 

It might be argued that in terms of the global politics of race, we have 
reached a stage when the old colonial order has formally passed and when 
Many of the more overt forms of racial oppression have been dismantled. The 
Conscience of the world, it could be said, has been awakened to inequalities 
р тасып. However, the history of black struggle demonstrates quite clearly 

€ danger of relying on any sense of moral imperative in these matters. The 
е. independence of much of the previously colonized world barely 
ne ‘its continued economic dependence. It is neither accidental nor wholly 
Wt an that most of the world’s rich and comfortable are white and P 
lies: While nearly all the hungry are black and of Afro-Asian origin. The 

5 of economic privilege can still be racially traced. 


RACISM IN BRITAIN 


sheds Tole in the imperialist, expansionist phase of European олер а 
Most al one. Of all the European empires, Britain’s was the парно 
affairs Owerful and the fact of empire indelibly marked the conduct : бат 
militan « only abroad, but also within Britain itself. The empire hai е 
Ordina; ч defended and politically administered and this шеп en 
емы, Britons with the skills and, more importantly, the si ix 
е аы 19 these functions. At home, the ideology of empire ks 
and ext element in maintaining national pride and minimizing the eds Ds 
eased des Of social and economic divisions. Domestic tensions к 
where Y the export of unwanted or surplus populations to overseas territo! 

> in time, they too, miraculously cleansed and readmitted into 
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Britishness, could wave and defend the flag. 

British attitudes to race were formed in the crucible of empire and while 
most imperial subjects remained scattered around the globe, imperial connec- 
tions inevitably led to the arrival and settlement of some black people in 
Britain. The attitudes and procedures to which they were subjected in the 
colonies were reproduced in Britain itself, as is shown by the histories of 
long-settled black communities in places like Cardiff, Liverpool, and South 
Shields. The fact that such histories have been largely hidden and are only 
now being unearthed, itself bears testimony to a form of racism which 
persists in believing that black residence in Britain is a recent, post-war 
phenomenon, and that the disadvantages which black people suffer can be 
explained away by reference to factors such as newness and cultural or 
linguistic differences. 

The evidence is otherwise. What is significant is not that black 
communities when new might encounter some of the same difficulties as 
other recent arrivals, but that even when long-established their experience of 
disadvantage is worse. Black people in Liverpool in the middle years of the 
nineteenth century are described as ‘keeping together for fear of slights’. 
There is also some discussion of the difficulties they experience in finding 
work, despite their willingness to take any available job (Mayhew and 
Dickens as quoted in Lorimer 1978). In 1987 levels of unemployment in 
work-hungry Liverpool are still significantly higher for black people than for 
white, and the city council, the area’s largest employer, still has a work-force 
less than 1 per cent of which is black although the city’s black population 
is about 8 per cent. This is a scenario which the usual explanations do not 
fit and which needs to be seen as the product of deeply ingrained and well- 
established Patterns of discrimination (Ben-Tovim 1980). 

_The discussion of race relations in Britain has often been weakened by a 
failure to include this particular strand of the historical perspective. While 
c cram and strategists have been alive to the nature of Britain's 
ih d ing inks with black people abroad, few have satisfactorily explored 

© Implications of the equally venerable domestic racism. This has had 
beris "ien, гна most notably in allowing space in which both the white 
Stablishment and some black groups have engaged in playing the ‘ethnic’ 


game, a device which by focusing on language, custom religion, and other 
cultural’ factors, serves to obscure the true nature of тас] m | 

Nevertheless, the most recent wave "r 
of importa 
which, in 
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нн s twentieth century. The recent history of urban Britain has 
wisis er y for the saliency which race has acquired in local social 
ва ‚ and the inner-city disturbances have signalled both the depth of 
ism and a determined rejection of it. 
Nae this domestic crisis in race relations has had significant reper- 
done de е education system. There is no other area of British social life 
las been pes: of race has been discussed so long and so earnestly. There 
du plethora of well-intentioned initiatives whose success can best be 
as no more than partial. 


RACE AND EDUCATION 


— p consider this issue from two main perspectives. The first is the 
and proced ack children of a system permeated by racist attitudes, criteria, 
Which me. ures. If the system is thus defined, the next step is to consider 
enne ioc. are most likely to effect real change in it. The second 
9f race and Ocuses upon the need to inform all children about the realities 
that in an racism in both the global and the local context. It will be evident 
Strategy rd rational construction and delivery of an anti-racist education 
Бн two Perspectives will be taken as being interdependent. | 

tives ess this was not the understanding on which the earliest 
ion of were based. On the contrary, their starting-point Was very often a 
communities шшш. deficit which characterized black children and their 
Principally i as failing to measure up to a number of British cultural norms, 
initiatives Bo terms of linguistic skills. Narrowly focused at first, these 
Schoo] to = subsequently broadened to meet the perceived need for E 
Teat store ct the cultural diversity of the local community which it served. 
Was set on the potential of the multi-cultural curriculum to solve 


© prob t 0 
eliver lem of race and education, and as it has increasingly failed to 
Critics | measure of disillusionment has set in among practitioners. Black 


iig е5 1981; Dhondy 1974) were among the first to point out that 
тийеш missing their target and а conceptual shift occurred from 


Y its ме = seen as a liberal soft option, to anti-racist education, Me 
igh-mindes nists as having a cutting political edge and as goIng beyond the 
tural and ; celebration of cultural diversity to tackle the problem of struc- 
е со nstitutionalized racism. | 
Teluctance of ion is that anti-racist education strategies redress the previous 
Involves g education policy-makers to address racism directly. To do so 
ч onfronting the issue of where power lies, as between black and 


Ite co ES ) 
nities, and having done so to introduce mechanisms which allow 


for a 
тој ; 
m, it Te equitable spread of control. As the debate has gathered momen- 
lify the multiculturalists 


has b 
апа to decl come more and more fashionable to Vi 
‘are oneself an anti-racist. 


initi 
not 
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We must in all conscience wonder how real the terms of this os jo 
It is instructive that the new anti-racist tide has done little to 5 И И Шу 
coming from the black community for separate black schools, and it w gi 
ever the most naive multiculturalists who supposed that their cur e 
initiatives would achieve very much unless they were set within a po itic : 
framework which recognized the need to fight racism. At the same time 1 
would be idle to pretend that the content of the school curriculum, OF its 
mode of delivery is neutral especially with regard to the black experience. 
In addition, the categories and forms of knowledge with which we currently 
operate are far from being value-free, and the values on which they have 
traditionally been based are more likely than not to distort or misrepresent 
the lived experience of certain, unempowered groups. 

The task for education is to show how racial inequality has been 
constructed, how it continues to be exemplified, and to point to ways ii 
which equality might be achieved. At the level of the classroom this will 
require the exploration of specific, sometimes new or unusual, areas of 
knowledge, employing methods which encourage discovery and leave room 
for reflection and assessment. Looking at issues of race within the framework 
of peace education allows for reiteration of the point that racism is unjust and 
that, without justice, there is no peace. 

An anti-racist school is one in which it is recognized that race is not я 
marginal or peripheral issue but one which is central to young people м 
understanding of their society and of the modern world. The gross racial 
assumptions of the imperial age may have disappeared, but they have been 
replaced by a ‘new’ racism which sees black people as alien and undesirable 
if not straightforwardly inferior. This attitude is an important sub-text 1n 
many aspects of contemporary British life. It has to be the function of anti- 


racist education to address the implications of this belief system. 
At the level of school organization, 


structures which challenge the expression 
schools which are totally or nearly 
racism, simply because facing up to 
pupils must ask themselves the simp 
table environment for all our childr 
At the level of the curriculum, th 
Which are unidimensional and ethno 
which the curriculum includes are 
valued knowledge. Those which it 
if only by omission. The manner 
however, for much damage has b 
presented the life- 
therefore stereoty 
ficial ‘facts’ abou 
little or no atten 


this requires the development of 
of racism. It has been too easy a" 
all-white to collude surreptitiously with 
it is uncomfortable. Schools with black 
le question: ‘Is this a safe and comfor- 
en including those who are black?’ 

€ need is to avoid content and approaches 
centric. The perspectives and experiences 
those which it validates and marks out 25 
excludes are correspondingly not valued, 
and style of the inclusion are important, 
een done by those initiatives which have 
styles of black populations as exotic, or over-simplified and 
ped. This is because the tendency has been to insert super 
t black people into an otherwise unchanged curriculum, W! 
tion paid to contextualizing them or integrating them fully 
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into the le : 

In my от ede iar They have been tokenistic and therefore dangerous. 
looked for dustances ep a examples for classroom activities, I have 
following qualities * lack experience which illustrate at least some of the 
contemporary sudes at а they are readily understandable because of their 
issues, and though bl "i ey are not set in ritual aspic but relate to real 
Above all, they rai ack-specific, they speak to the general human condition. 

, y raise questions and encourage the search for answers. 


CL 
ASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


al for change and 


The 
purpo -— 

rpose of these activities is to show the potenti 
ace relations. The 


peaceful ; 

Struggles E X by exploring identified situations of r 

different быт. m. black people against racial injustice have taken many 

relatively poveri hese are themselves instructive since they illustrate how 

they possess =з ess groups are forced to bring into play whatever resources 
en they find themselves struggling against much greater odds. 


Marens O 


Purpose 


behind the Rastafarian 


To 
explore wi 
with 4 
young children the meanings апа reasons 
h misunderstood and even 


ook beli 
у lef, an Е 
Shunneg by a life-style. These beliefs and forms are muc 
me people as being sinister. 


Preparation 


h some of the beliefs and concepts of 


Chers wi 

Will 

: need to familiarize themselves wit 
usic and other cultural products. 


e mov 
emen | a 
гори Lo RS Нону ad аў, йз m 
Sources are listed below 


p 
l'OCedure 


w children to investigate 
r their hair in this way. 
differences in hair type 
hrough movement and 


па the sto 
pera, wh 
and and colo 
‘ Skin colou 
nce, Discus 


r 

на (see resources list below) allo 

ur Marcellus = his family might want to wea 

травы emselves. Talk positively about 

S its origins ое 85 the basis of expression t 
meaning. 


Re 
50 
Чгсеѕ for teachers 


Barre 
IE | E 
' LE. (1982 | 
Clase OST Heinemann Rastafarians, 3rd edn, Kingston, Jamaica: 
' 9. (1980 Am 
) Jah Music, London: Heinemann Educational. 
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Patterson, O. (1986) The Children of Sisyphus, 3rd edn, London: Longman 
Caribbean Writers. 


For use with children 


Hersom, К. (1985) Maybe It's a Tiger, 2nd edn, London: Macmillan Children's Books. 
McKee, D. (1983) Tusk Tusk, London: Arrow. 
Simeon, L. (1986) Marcellus, London: Akira Press. 


Black women in the struggle 


Purpose 


To explore the specific role of black women in the struggle for racial justice. This 


special contribution has been underplayed in the past but presents rich possibilities 
for individual and group learning. 


Preparation 


Teachers will need to acquaint themselves with the major themes in the historical 
and contemporary experience of black women from the list of resources given below. 
This is best communicated to children of this age range through a series of pen 


portraits of outstanding black women, for example Nanny of Accompong, Sojourner 
Truth, Claudia Jones, Winnie Mandela. 


Procedure 


сом ај extracts given below to stimulate oral discussion and to generate written 
work. 


On this, my 37th birthday, l think of my mother. My mother, a machine worker in 
a garment factory, died when she was the same age as | am today - 37 years 


old. | think | began then to develop an understanding of the sufferings of my 
people . . . and to look for a way to end them. 


Claudia Jones, who made this statement in a Speech, went on to prove herself a 
great fighter for just causes. Among other thin 


: Hen gs, she founded a newspaper called 
ub n Indian Gazette, the first independent black newspaper in Britain in modern 


1 Why did Claudia's mother die so young? 


2 Why is it important for groups of people to have their own newspapers? 
3 Produce a special 'Black Girls and Women' issue of your class newspaper. 


Paulette was the only black child there. So much so that before she went to 
School the whole school was briefed about this child coming from a different 
country... 
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S Н r " 1, 
~ ан t complain . . . but when she was nineteen, | found out that this teacher 
er that because she is from Trinidad she should be good so that she would 


be an example to others. 
(Adapted from Dodgson 1984: 58) 


: oni the teacher being fair to Paulette? 
о you think Paulette would have been happier in a 
more black children? sisi 
3 Imagi 
dis magine that you are Paulette and that you keep a diary. Write about your first 
Y at school in your diary. 


school where there were 


Points to note 
1 The im 
tral portance of community cont ial lack groups and others of 
minority’ status. y acts especially for black group 
2 Th Д 
differ e special role that black women have played in reshapin 
ent parts of the world. 


g communities in 


Resources for teachers 


Davi 
hah а. Women, Race and Class, London: Women's Press. 
Johnson, B. (1984) Motherland, London: Heinemann. 
ias 1. (1985) 7 Think of Му Mother’: Life and 
Mandela, wm Karia Press. 
athurin, L. (1985) Part of My Soul, Harmondsworth: Penguin. _ 
Slavery um 75) The Rebel Woman in the British West Indies during 
ichols, G. ingston, Jamaica: African-Caribbean Publications. 
Walker, А. (1982) /'se a Long-memoried Woman, London: Karnak House. 
‘omen’ (1985) Horses Make a Landscape Look More Beautiful, London: 
5 Press, 


Times of Claudia 


"Tham 
ife and work of Marcus Garvey 


Introduction 


foul of officialdom in his 
bsequent generations. Yet 
and the popular memory 
being more rationally 

f achieving racial equality 


Garvey is а 
wn time а 


is im 
of i pact 


ni 3 
eiii. and controversial figure who ran 
on 88 been something of a conundrum for su 
im сы d black people has always been strong 
assessed and и alive’. A century after his birth, ће is now 
іѕ being earn а of his thinking to the process o 


Purpose 


To look а 


Conte 
mporar 
detail some A aiiis To present students with an oppor 
© focus of e ramifications and contradictions of black 
а central figure. 


t his li | | 
life and work in the context of its own time and to assess 15 
tunity of examining In 


political struggle through 
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Preparation 


Teachers will need to acquaint themselves with the details of Garvey’s life and work, 


by consulting some or all of the texts listed below, and present these to students as 
structured inputs of information under a number of headings: 


1 The Jamaican background and anti-colonialism. 
2 Pan-Africanism. 

3 Garvey in Britain. 

4 Garvey in the USA. 


Procedure 


Two key statements by Garvey, which are worth studying to elaborate on these 
themes, are given below. Obviously there are many others teachers could use: 


The Psalmist prophesied that Princes would come out of Egypt and Ethiopia would 
stretch forth her hands unto God. We have no doubt that the time is now come. 
Ethiopia is now really stretching forth her hands. This great kingdom of the East 
has been hidden for many centuries, but gradually she is rising to take a leading 
place in the world and it is for us of the Negro race to assist in every way to hold 
up the head of the Emperor Ras Tafari. 


(Blackman 8 November 1930) 


1 Why should Ethiopia have a symbolic significance for people of African 
descent? 


р 2 What аге the chief characteristics of Garvey's Pan-African vision as expressed 
in this passage? 


3 What political value should we attach to Garvey's rhetorical style? 


in the absence of anything that will be more hopeful for the native it is preferable 


that they become communists than be entirely left to the mercy of the heartless 
Africaaners [sic] who have no other 


purpose but to depri h le of land, of 
life and of liberty. Р ааа 


(New Jamaican 15 October 1932: 2) 


1 What light does this passage shed on Garvey's understanding of anti-colonial 
struggle? 


5 rmon he have been considered dangerous by the authorities of his time? 
u suggest more recent and contem n ion Garvey 
is describing? porary parallels to the situation 


Resources for teachers 


Campbell, H. (1985) Rasta and Resistance: fı 
: from M: Walter 
Rodney, London: Hansib Publications. ND d 


Edwards, A. (1972) Marcus Garvey, 1887- 


Books. 1940, London: New Beacon 
Jacques Garvey, A. (1970) Garvey and Gi 7 5 А 
Books, Macmillan. J arveyism, New York: Collier 
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London: Race 
James, C.L.R. (1985) A History of Negro Revolt, 3rd edn, | 
=> н ji ion, London: Karia 
woe ee em Garvey, Anti-Colonial Champion, Lo 
Press. 


Resources for students 


us Mosiah Garvey – 
Pan-African Congress Movement (1987) The Sn. 
Centenary 1887-1987 (Seven Year Calendar), Lo 
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Environment 


John Huckle 


Students should have a concern for the environmental welfare of all the 
world’s people and the natural systems on which they depend. They should 
be able to make rational judgements concerning environmental issues and 
participate effectively in environmental politics. 

(Table 2, page 14) 


In the early 1980s the people of Newham in London's docklands were 
confronted with major redevelopment of their environment. The newly 
formed and unelected London Docks Development Corporation wanted the 
last remaining area of real estate close to the City for expansive private hous- 
ing, small factory and office units, a marina and short runway airport, all 
designed for the rich. Local people were already facing rising unemployment, 
a lack of housing which they could afford, and a decline in services. They 
decided to fight these plans and, with the help of the Greater London 
Council, carried out an audit of local needs and resources. They found that 
unmet needs could be largely satisfied by the appropriate use of physical and 
human resources currently unused or underused within their community. 
They drew up their own People’s Plan for the area around the Royal Docks 
showing how such development as ship repair, a riverbus, sports centre, and 
people’s marina would create jobs, revive local services, and improve the 
environment for the majority. Such development would cost money, but 
would reduce the amount spent on welfare. Drawing up the plan raised 
people’s awareness of wasted resources and the value of socially useful 
production. It fostered a mistrust of experts, cultivated a new pride in 
community and neighbourhood, and forged new alliances between tenants 
associations, trade unions, and voluntary groups. 

The people of Newham are not alone in working for forms of development 
which meet social needs and improve environmental welfare. The People’s 
Liberation Front in Tigray, rubber tappers in Brazil, Solidarity in Poland, the 
Consumers’ Association of Penang, Sandinistas in Nicaragua, the Wilderness 
Society in Australia . . . these and other groups suggest that given power, 
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ordinary people are capable of building environments which foster social 
harmony and peace between society and nature. This chapter examines the 
links between democracy and environmental welfare, argues the case for eco- 
socialism, and describes a libertarian form of environmental education which 
can promote peace. 


DEMOCRACY, PEACE, AND ENVIRONMENT 


еме cause of our present environmental predicament is the unequal 
узана о есопопис and political power. The world’s land, natural 
of the н ү human environments are owned and controlled by a minority 
use of tin s people. The vast majority have little control over the social 
live, D or the social construction of the environments in which they 
poor and isions taken by powerful minorities generally mean that it is the 
polluted a. who suffer most from such environmental problems as 
pesar a on water, damp housing, the shortage of fuelwood, flooding as 
to people's eforestation, and inner-city crime. Structural violence is built in 
Verbal ab environments and fosters conflict in the home and the community. 
all are с sexual harassment, vandalism, mugging, terrorism, and war, 
Violence aused by and result from a lack of environmental well-being. 
in diens many cities now condemns minorities, old people, and women 
tunities aes on of loneliness and fear and severely limits children’s oppor- 
historical t pay and development. Only people's efforts to reverse the recent 
democrac rend towards centralization, hierarchy, and the erosion of direct 

For ъи. create environments which engender peace. — 
аена k their history on planet earth, people have lived in societies 

he rise of hi y mutual aid, co-operation, equality, and direct democracy. 
can be trac тшш, adversarial, aggressive, and undemocratic societies 
class and "à to two significant periods. First, the emergence ofa warrior 
relations b с replacement of egalitarian, domestically oriented, matricentric 
the Sant hierarchical, politically oriented, patricentric relations. Second, 
forms of ry of the New World and the rise of capitalism which brought new 
economic cruelty, destructiveness, and greed and facilitated changes in 
economic sun litical, and cultural life which continue 10 mus day. Since 
it has been rplus first became a regular product of society's use of nature, 
Priests, у as the basis of hierarchy and class rule. Warriors, patriarchs, 
directors ^t owners, feudal lords, merchants, factory owners, company 
democracy » Я bureaucrats, and politicians have all denied the pen 
Suggests th nd peace. An examination of the workings of today’s wor 

i at wealth and power continues to accumulate 1n the hands of such 


minoritie 
S E 4 Е 
forgotten. but that the ideal of a democratic, peaceful society has not been 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CONTEMPORARY WORLD 


The most comprehensive understanding of the contemporary world is 
provided by world systems theory (Harris 1983; Wallerstein 1984; Johnston 
and Taylor 1986). This explains the modern world order in terms of a three- 
tier world economy overlain by a three-tier political system. The economy 
consists of a network of commodity chains which link the producers and 
consumers of goods and services in different parts of the world. It is a 
capitalist economy based on production for profit and entails unequal 
exchange between societies variously arranged within a global division of 
labour, according to the kinds of production processes within their borders. 
The product of colonialism and subsequent imperialism, it now embraces 
virtually all the world’s peoples and involves them in a process of combined 
but uneven development. The manner in which a society uses its natural 
resources and the nature of the environments so produced, largely depends 
on its past and present position within this world system. 

At the core of the world economy are the richest and most powerful nation 
states, It is in such countries as the USA, Japan, and West Germany that 
multinational industrial and financial corporations, which are now the main 
agents of imperialism, have their headquarters. Profits they produce 
elsewhere in the world return to the core and it is here that research and 
development which leads to new product cycles is concentrated. Competition 
between corporations for economic power, and between core states for 
political power, fuels the drive for economic growth and technological 
innovation. During the post-war boom, corporations, governments, and 
workers in the core all became party to a treadmill of production and 
consumption which delivered increased profits, taxes, and material living 


standards but meant ever more damaging impacts on the natural world. The 
political stability which this treadmill assured in the liberal democracies was 
threatened from the mid-1970s when boom turned to recession. Efforts to 
restore profitability and growth, in such core states as Britain, led to the 
erosion of environmental safeguards (Goldsmith and Hildyard 1986). 

The wealth and power of the core depends on the poverty and exploitation 
of the periphery. Countries in the South are predominantly small and 
powerless and continue to be actively underdeveloped by the process of 
unequal exchange mentioned above. They have dual economies in which an 
extensive | subsistence and pre-capitalist sector exists alongside a modern 
sector oriented to the needs of overseas investors and their local agents. 
Heavily dependent on manual labour and the export of raw materials and cash 
crops, they display an urgent need for appropriate development to meet basic 
needs. Locked into structures of economic and political dependency, govern- 
ments and people in these countries are forced to over-exploit their natural 
resources in order to survive. Minerals and timber are sold off to multi- 
national corporations to increase cash income and repay national debts. 
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Pastures are overgrazed, soil eroded, and wildlife hunted to extinction to 
Maintain the power and wealth of ruling élites and to meet the immediate 
needs of the desperately poor. Politics in these states is dominated by anti- 
imperialist and national liberation movements which seek to turn the economy 
and development to the advantage of the local majority. They have succeeded 
in establishing variants of socialism in some states but economic scarcity, 
corruption, bureaucracy, and the policies of core states have often subverted 
their efforts. The current crisis in Africa (Timberlake 1985) illustrates their 
predicament. Famine and desertification are the result of such factors as 
government apathy, urban policy bias, and export cash cropping, made worse 
by drought. 

Between core and periphery are a third group of states, many of them 
large and resource rich. Having production processes typical of both core and 
Periphery, these semi-peripheral states have been able to accumulate some 
capital locally and attain a degree of dependent development. The 
environmental costs, as in the case of Brazil's rainforests or Australia’s soils, 
have generally been high and the political price of this development has often 
been subjugation to undemocratic and repressive regimes. A fourth and final 
group of states is made up of the state collectivist economies which fall 
within the realm of Soviet imperialism. More isolated and self-sufficient than 
the capitalist states, they do show increased dependence on the rest of the 
World where the majority have peripheral or semi-peripheral status. The felt 
need of actually existing socialist states to compete with the west and defend 
t eir revolutions partly explains their generally uncritical approach А 
*chnology and economic growth, excessive bureaucratic centralization, an 
= Sp loitation of people and nature which contradicts their socialist ideals. 
У паса China’s example of communal organization and radical бен 

© 15 now evidence that impressive improvements in social welfare have 

een gained at considerable environmental cost (Smil 1984). 


POLITICAL SYSTEMS AND GLOBAL CRISIS 


гад world’s political systems which аге generally thought aped iw 
World ps or managing the social conflicts arising from the een а 
a com conomy. They operate at local, national, and internationa К ol 
ӨГ i метале state system means that there is no one political uni Se 
tee oe the market or tackling global problems. Nation pic rp was 
and die to manage the affairs of the dominant class within t e ge 
Constrai mes 46 protect the interests of local capital ied cui 
envio. On their attempts to redistribute wealth in such forms. 
“ronmental welfare. They show varied forms of government, re ecting 
dit history, culture, and position within the world economy and they Lie s 
Tent approaches to environmental management and planning. W! 
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states, politics remain characterized by class struggle which has been made 
more complex by the rise of other oppositional groups seeking separate iden- 
tity or pursuing single issues such as peace or ecology. Across states, inter- 
national politics is dominated by the struggle for power between different 
groups of the world’s ruling class. States continually enter and leave pacts 
and alliances in pursuing shared aims and it is the competition between these 
groupings which sustains the arms race and poses the ultimate environmental 
threat. 

To complete our understanding of the world order, we should realize it 
is a dynamic system. The world economy shows long-term waves of growth 
and decline, based on major new technologies and product cycles, in which 
shorter-term cycles are embedded. We are currently at the start of a new 
wave based on electronic and information technologies and this is leading to 
a restructuring of the global division of labour. The core of the world 
economy is likely to shift to the Pacific Basin and countries such as Britain, 
now in the core, may undergo further decline. A recurring result of such 
restructuring over the past 400 years has been an extension of the periphery 
bringing new workers, resources, and markets into the world system. That 
Process is approaching the social and physical limits to growth as more of 
the world’s people join oppositional movements and the ecological crisis 
intensifies. A number of recent Teports point to the severity of the global 
crisis (World Resources/International Institute for Environment and Develop- 
ment 1986; World Commission on Environment and Development 1987) 


while two atlases provide a graphic representation of the current state of the 
world system (Kidron and Segal 1984; Myers 1985). 


THE SOCIALIST ALTERNATIVE 


Within movements opposing the anti-democratic structures and processes of 
the world system, socialist elements are particularly significant. Socialism 
offers the Prospect of a society free of hierarchy and domination in which 
people live in approximate social and economic equality 

of the means available to promote social welfare. In Me 
is the foundation of democracy, freedom, and peace. Once people have equal 
rights to the material and cultural means of realizing citizenship, they are 
ai to em with others in protecting and advancing their own interests and 
Er dur i na А consideration for the interests and values of 


uence the decisions of th i r, hold 
them accountable for social problems, ренче 


апі work wi extend 
democracy and welfare. th others to 


making common use 
h a society, equality 


Despite its promise, socialism is in crisis, The majority of actually existing 
socialist Societies are undemocratic and controlled from above by privileged 
bureaucracies. They have generally applied theory and central planning too 
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rigorously, pursued economic growth and militarism relentlessly, and failed 
to develop forms of technology, politics, and culture which would extend the 
tights of ordinary people. The autocratic and alienating nature of Eastern 
Bloc societies is largely a product of their history and the difficulties of 
building socialism in a climate of economic scarcity under threat from 
Capitalist states. Where social democracy has been the experience in the west, 
It too has left a legacy of disillusionment with collectivist solutions to social 
Problems. The bureaucratic state, nationalized industries, public sector hous- 
ing, and trade unions are some of the institutions which have alienated a 
Browing number from the labour movement. The crisis of faith in socialism 
is compounded by a crisis of agency as technological change displaces 
Workers and erodes socialism's expected constituency. 


Libertarian socialism 


Fortunately socialism is heir to a libertarian tradition which discounts the 
Possibility of socialism's being established by a benevolent minority from 
above. It looks to the mass action of ordinary people to reshape society from 
маны, by popular political activity within their work-places and 
Communities, Anarcho-communists and social anarchists have long insisted 
E Once freed from structural violence, people could again organize their 
еч the basis of co-operation, direct democracy, and беер Е 
Mir. characterized by social ownership, mutual aid, and production E 
and Bon for need, individuals would realize their freedom in үш 
saw oe interaction with the freedom of others. The early ск. : 
in th € need to base such social organization on natural laws but it А ume 
that © writings of William Morris, Peter Kropotkin, and Murray з 2 
Sup ies anarchism and ecology are best united. They evoke eco xd А 
whieh 4 their case for decentralized and federally organized — qe 
arm more harmonious relations between people would be likely to at 
ie relations with nature. They state a preference for the и е ш 
Sion and appropriate technology which is in tune with eon v 
environ Outlines of utopias which have had a strong influence on T = арч 
Ecolo: nmental movement (Pepper 1984). Murray зевар: (97 ie rE 
eu t both @ critical and reconstructive science, ponina mem E: 
anarcho-s, simplifying natural and human communities and to vie pci 
ook Socialist societies which would foster diversity. In his recen 
chin 1986), he notes a growing self-consciousness of our predicamen 
grounds his optimism in libertarian populist movements working 10 
cis domination and hierarchy and re-empower the citizenry via new 
S of community politics. 


exor 
fo 
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Red and green 


Elements of libertarian socialist theory and practice have been rediscovered 
in recent years particularly by the green movement. Greens stress quality of 
life, harmony with nature, self-reliance, appropriate technology, diversity and 
non-violence (Porritt 1984; Spretnak and Capra 1985; Swift 1987), but are 
often unaware of the historical precedents for such a philosophy and utopian 
in their neglect of power. They offer a somewhat naive and unqualified criti- 
que of industrialism and adopt an essentially liberal or pluralist approach to 
social change (Weston 1986). In seeking to bring this about via mass conver- 
sion to new values, life-styles, and an emerging ‘green paradigm’ (Capra 
1982), they fail to recognize the importance of transforming existing social 
relations through material struggle and the continuing, if diminishing, role of 
the labour movement in this task. Greens remind socialists of the need to 
transform the nature of production and consumption and to appeal to new 
social movements. Libertarian socialists remind greens of the value of class 
analysis, the power of the state, and the need for a social environmentalism 
which promotes peace and environmental well-being via wider programmes 
of social reform. Debate with the greens has been a key element in the 


current rebuilding of socialism (Williams 1983) with journals such as New 
Ground setting out the resulting eco-socialist perspective. 


Eco-development 


Eco-socialism is well Tepresented in the theory and practice of eco- 
development which is taking root aro 


| und the world. It has been described as 
development leading to economic equity, social harmony, and environmental 
balance (Riddell 1981), for it se 


eks to satisfy basic needs, encourage self- 


reliance, and sustain natural processes on which future development depends 
(Glaeser 1984). It is now possible t 


г о find more examples of societies living 
off the interest, rather than the capital, which nature provides, and learning 
much from the innovations in economic, political, and cultural life which 
d 2 n, the best developed expression of eco- 
development is the municipal sociali 


Faced with severe economic and e 


‹ ewhere set up local enterprise 
boards to enable local people to intervene in the economic restructuring 
to satisfy unmet needs using 


; in the new or revived enterprises so created, oppor- 


tunities were taken to improve the quality of work and management, extend 
industrial democracy, introduce appropriate technology, raise low pay, and 
positively discriminate in favour of minorities and women. Municipal 
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socialism has brought together politicians, community groups, and trade 
unions to develop community resource centres and local plans. It has 
encouraged debate on socially useful production (Collective Design Projects 
1986) and above all has empowered people at the local level. More now 
realize that they can make their own histories and environments and that 
hierarchy, violence, and domination are not inevitable. They have begun to 
see for themselves the logic of the present system and to work for alter- 
Natives which allow such concerns as ecology, arms conversion, human 
rights, healthy diets, and local culture to shape community decisions. 

Socialist local authorities can do much to support one another with such 
development, but a national government could co-ordinate and defend local 
initiatives from above. It could also play a key role in the international field 
by working for a new international economic and information order, global 
disarmament and a co-operative world system based on a federation of 
people’s states. Mrs Thatcher’s government in contrast has mounted an 
assault on socialism and democracy in the name of freedom. Its policies to 
Teassert individual property rights and strengthen market forces further 
Temove questions of economic and social development from public debate and 
collective control, erode the powers of trade unions, community groups, and 
local authorities, and encourage a more unstable and divided world. Central 
initiatives currently put libertarian socialists on the defensive, working to 
Preserve elements of collective provision, and defend popular democracy 
against attacks which link them with undemocratic elements on the left. In 
the increasingly divided and violent society which is being created, we should 
Continue to press for political and economic reforms but should also realize 
the urgent need to fashion a new politics, addressing more numerous sites of 
Struggle and energizing people to new demands (Beetham 1987). If the 
Present technological revolution is to serve the majority, rather than a 
minority, ways should be found of constructing an alternative to the enter- 
Prise future. Such an alternative should connect with ordinary feelings and 
experiences, develop political imagination, and offer freedom via the deepen- 
ing rather than the erosion of democratic life (Gorz 1985; Frankel 1987). 
Eco-socialism has a key part to play in that historic project as does libertarian 
education. 


EDUCATION FOR DOMINATION 


societies brought considerable 


The growth of inequality and hierarchy within 
e social and physical environ- 


cultural change. Accepted ways of relating to th 
ment were progressively modified and this change legitimized by changing 
beliefs and values. With advancing technology and control over nature, 
religious mysticism and nature worship gave way to scientific rationalism and 
Secular materialism. Capitalism accelerated the rise of a competitive, 
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forceful, and manipulative culture with an instrumental approach to the 
natural world. As the world economy grew, cultural imperialism destroyed 
much traditional knowledge and imposed life-styles and values which shaped 
notions of progress, development, and environmental management. Education 
is one agent of such imperialism. It now plays a key role in sustaining hierar- 
chy and domination throughout the world. ; 
Schools are primarily conservative institutions which have expanded in 
order to train, grade, and socialize the work-force. Their function remains 
that of producing young workers and citizens with appropriate knowledge. 
skills, and values and this continues to be done largely in environments 
reflecting the hierarchy and competition found outside the school. The school 
curriculum in Britain fails to provide the vast majority of pupils with a 
critical understanding of the social use of nature in different parts of the 
world. It fails to explore radical social alternatives and fails to provide the 
foundations of a critical and participatory citizenship which would enable 
young adults to join with others in the type of democratic social change 
considered earlier in this chapter. I have examined the ideological nature of 
much environmental education elsewhere (Huckle 1983; 1986). The 
remainder of the chapter will focus on radical educational alternatives. 


EDUCATION FOR LIBERATION 


The early anarchists attached much importance to education as it offered а 
means of changing Society from below without the assistance of the state. 
Like the child-centred progressives, they favoured a non-coercive pedagogy 
designed to foster individual initiatives and development. For libertarian 
socialists, however, the primary goal of education was not the liberation of 
individuals but the liberation of the working class. Education was to provide 
a theoretical and practical understanding of the world of work, unite mental 
and manual labour and develop an awareness of the need to rectify the 
political and social disadvantages of working people as a group. While 
libertarians recognized state schooling as a training in subservience, and most 
of their early initiatives were in experimental schools marginal to the 
mainstream, the syndicalist teachers of nineteenth-century France attempted 
to change state schools from within, They encouraged pupils to examine and 
discuss society from a perspective which was anti-royalist, anti-militarist, and 
anti-capitalist and developed a form of Social education which stressed CO- 
operation and mutual aid and ‘the great natural law of solidarity’. Charged 
with indoctrination and values imposition, their defence was a strict 


but draw parallels with today's 


debates about peace educati 
у ) ation. 
Libertarian educators suggest y 


that education for freedom should develoP 
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independence, autonomy, and critical citizenship. It should enable the 
individual to assert autonomy with others in a society characterized not by 
individualism, hierarchy, and competition, but by co-operation and mutual 
Tespect. An extract from the final page of Michael Smith’s book (1983) 
reminds us of its central relevance for eco-socialists. 


Education should liberate from but it should also liberate to, and what it 
would be liberating to in this case is to contribute to the building of a 
better, more equal society, a decentralised society with a great deal of 
individual and local autonomy, and one structured around the principles of 
Co-operation and mutuality. 


Education ‘to’ freedom cannot be a passive process. It requires the develop- 
Ment of self-awareness via desocialization from dominant meanings and 
reflection and action on viable alternatives. The teacher can aid this process 
by facilitating the learner’s ability to develop new meanings and apply them 
to the real world. Paulo Freire and Ira Shor have perhaps done most to 
Popularize such a pedagogy which combines experiential learning with 
Conceptual analysis. Shor (1980) urges teachers to assist pupils in re- 
experiencing and transforming the ordinary. They are to become aware of the 
location of everyday objects and events within a network of economic and 
Political relations, consider alternatives and then act to democratically 
transform their world, Such reflection and action will represent both an inner 
and an outer journey (Greig, Pike, and Selby 1987) and both peace and 
environmental educators have done much to develop appropriate learning 
techniques, Examination of one curriculum project suggests how the approach 
can be applied to environmental education. 


WHAT WE CONSUME 

pu a the World Wildlife Fund's Global Environmental Education 
programme, What We Consume, provides teachers of 11- to 16-year-old 
E with ten curriculum units, each linking a product which they d 
(won Issue of environment and development in another part of the worl 
orld Wildlife Fund UK, Education Department 1988). By a suitable 
ant ог commodity chains, it samples the major themes of the hey 
s ЈЕ Conservation Strategies and introduces pupils to the social use a 
Box Within the main forms of political economy found around Ше wo | 
їп Рањен. маг a tin of corned beef links pupils to the destruction of rain pot 
cbe and the development priorities of a military regime » те 
iur A dependent development on the semi-periphery о ve 
and my. Buying a Band Aid record links them to Ethiopia, deserti А + 
"e Policies of a centralist Marxist government In à country being 
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actively underdeveloped on the periphery of Soviet imperialism. р iig 
i environment and development in nation states, 4 

парење eee ii i luding units which 
an introductory unit on society and nature and two conclu 3 prem 
examine attempts to ameliorate environmental problems by multilatera us 
from above, and attempt to create ecologically sustainable developme d 
grassroots activity from below. The project was developed by a team T 
teachers in Bedfordshire and Milton Keynes and draws heavily on Ne 
philosophy and approaches of World Studies 8-13 and the Programme 

Political Education (see Porter 1984). P 

To encourage structural thinking, What We Consume makes use о 

curriculum framework of key questions and concepts which was derived from 
the type of analysis outlined in the first part of this chapter and from ps 
developed by Adrian Leftwich in his book Redefining Politics (1983). 

questions focus attention on the social use of nature within different systems 
of economic production, distribution and redistribution, power and decision- 
making, social organization, culture, and ideology. They encourage teachers 
and pupils to regard the environment as socially constructed, to recognize 
that the environmental costs of production and development are unevenly 
shared and to assess critically whether a transition to ecologically sustainable 
development requires fundamental €conomic, political, and cultural change- 
The link between eco-development and democracy is a theme which runs 
through the units and each Provides positive examples of people working for 
eco-development. The ten classroom activities provided in each unit enable 
teachers and pupils to pose key questions and develop key concepts while 


critically examining the unit’s key ideas. The example at the end of this 
chapter suggests how they make use of experiential learning activities 
developed by world studies. 


It also shows how, by exploring systems of 
Pupils develop the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes which contribute to political literacy. Readers will find more about 
the project’s rationale in the teacher’s handbook which accompanies the first 
unit. They should find that its materials and activities reflect guidelines on 
bias issued by the Politics Association (Jones 1986). 


power and decision-making, 


GETTING INVOLVED 


This chapter has focused on global issues of environment and development 
and how they might be taught. It has Perhaps overlooked the local studies OF 
community focus in environmental education, so well documented in recent 
years by the Bulletin of Environmental Education. It is important that we 
think globally and act locally, working to create socially critical schools 
engaged in local issues and Providing pupils with Opportunities to improve the 
environmental well-being of others. Groups like Community Service 
Volunteers provide much useful help and the Environmental Action Pack 
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(Channel Four 1985) is one excellent directory of sources and ideas. The 
Global Impact Project (Greig 1987) has begun to examine the links between 
environmental, peace, human rights, and development education and will 
hopefully lead to more of the kinds of activities reflected on the pages of 
Green Teacher. European Year of the Environment has revived environ- 
mental education and the forthcoming HMI discussion document will 
hopefully legitimize many initiatives. Readers seeking further advice are 
recommended to consult the ten starting-points in Earthrights (Greig, Pike, 
and Selby 1987). 

Libertarian education flowered briefly in the late 1960s and early 1970s. 

Since then economic and educational policy has shifted to the right and 
conservative school reform has meant a significant attack on surviving liber- 
tarian elements in such fields as environmental and peace education (Shor 
1986). The language of peace, equality, and democracy has been replaced by 
that of authority, competition, and élitism but libertarian educators are not 
defeated and this chapter has argued that their work can play a part in the 
general struggle to maintain democracy and extend elements of socially useful 
Production. The rhetoric and the new vocationalism, economic and political 
awareness, a core curriculum, and greater parental control, provide us with 
the space to do this. In difficult times, we should seek to keep an alternative 
vision of an eco-socialist future on the agenda. Colin Ward (1983) suggests 
what this future might be like. Education is based in the community and plays 
à major role in making it more habitable. It prepares young people for self- 
employment and workers’ co-ops, engages people of all ages in popular plan- 
ning, designs socially useful products, and helps people put wasted resources 
to use. It combines work and learning, enriches local culture, and slowly 
democratizes existing institutions and power structures from below. It 
empowers people to take charge of their own lives, to implement forms of 
€co-development, and to create a lasting peace. 
_ For a brief moment, the people of Newham glimps д 
15 clearly to work with such groups, raise our pupils’ awareness of their 
Struggles, and develop a critical understanding of the necessary transition to 
€co-development. The alternatives are peace ог yet more environmental 
Poverty, more violence . .. more war. 


ed this future. Our task 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


The two activities outlined below are taken from What We Consume, the 


Module of the World Wildlife Fund's Global Environmental Education 
Togramme described on pp. 205-6. Full versions of the activities can be 
found in Units 7 and 8 of the module and teachers wishing to use them in 


Schools are strongly advised to obtain these. 
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Education or indoctrination? 


Purpose 
To consider, through a sequencing activity, issues to do with environmental 


responsibility. 


Preparation 


Sets of the ten pictures illustrated in Figure 15 need to be reproduced, enough for 
each group of four children to have one set. They are taken from a children’s 
storybook, Good Children, printed in China. 


Procedure 


Mikhail Gorbachev's dilemma 


Introduction 


Purpose 


The activity is designed to increase the Pupil’s political literacy by providing an 
insight into environmental decision-making within the USSR. Used within a scheme of 


r Projects, it should increase both propositional and 
Politics. 


work on the Soviet water transf 
procedural knowledge of Soviet 
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Table 8 Mikhail Gorbachev's Dilemma 


It is mid-1985 and you are Mikhail Gorbachev, the new General Secretary of the 
Communist Party of the USSR. Under your leadership the Party has adopted a new 
Policy of ‘glasnost’ or openness. It is more prepared to recognize the inefficiency in 
the economy, to listen to complaints, and to provide people with rewards in order to 
revive economic growth. As a top Party official for agriculture, you earned a | 
reputation for economic efficiency and the careful examination of large construction 
Projects. 

For over fifty years, Soviet planners have dreamed of transferring water from 
North-flowing rivers towards the south. These plans were revived in 1982 and А 
included a scheme to transfer huge quantities of water from the rivers Ob and Yenesi 
to the drylands of Central Asia. The water would be carried in a long canal and used 
to irrigate farmland and prevent the spread of deserts around the Aral Sea. The Р 
Scheme would cost billions of roubles but would bring much-needed water to a fertile 
area. Increased food production is necessary if the Soviet people are to enjoy better 
diets and the many new settlers in Siberia are to be fed. РЯ 

In a June 1984 interview in /zvestiya, Polad Polad-Zade, First Deputy Minister of 
the Ministry of Land Reclamation and Water Management and the chairman of the 
Science-Technology State Committee's Scientific-Technical Commission on Water 
Redistribution, said that it was impossible to imagine the south of the USSR in the 
near future without water from the north. Much research and survey work has been 
Carried out on the project and construction teams are in Western Siberia ready to 
Start work. К е 

Before Coming to power, you had argued against the water transfer pee a 
Were much influeced by M. Ya. Lemshev, an environmental economist, now p 
Commission on the Study of Productive Forces of the Academy of Sciences. e , 
Suggests that water transfer would harm navigation, damage fisheries, increase rive 
Pollution, and drain huge areas of West Siberia's swamps. It would affect the ice 
сомег and Climate of the Soviet Arctic and the diversion canal could cause aa 2 
ecological and landscape damage along its course. In his view, the money нед 

etter spent on rural development, including soil and water conservation, in the 
Southern drylands. xt 
3 The Soviet economy is no longer growing rapidly and there is little chance ar 
finding the money for the water transfer schemes without reducing spenning S 
defence. If you want the schemes cancelled, you will have to persuade e es н. , 
the Party's political committee, before it approves the next five-year plan. ai 
4$ members owe their power to Leonid Breshnev, who revived the water tra sd 
a n in 1982. They could be removed but challenging their positions may ! 
ack on your leadershi and new policies. - T 
hat are you going » do: rally your support in the party and the ves Mec, ii 
Schemes cancelled or hold back, let them go ahead, and hope that the scl 


Out to be a Success? 


Preparation 


Pupils will have previously studied the economic and political system of И іп 
ош пе, Using suitable maps, pictures, and background information (see T route 
below), the teacher should inform the class of the two main water trans : p 

7 the USSR. She should outline the history of the projects, their suppose 
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advantages and disadvantages, and the progress which had been made towards their 
construction by early 1985. 


Procedure 


Pupils are given individual copies of the activity sheet Mikhail Gorbachev's dilemma 
(see Table 8). The teacher reads through this with the class and they discuss any 
parts of the text which are causing comprehension problems. А 

The pupils are now asked to assume the role of Mikhail Gorbachev and decide 
what they are going to do about the water transfer projects. Having made individual 
decisions, they form small groups of three or four and discuss the reason why they 
made their individual decisions. What factors were most important in shaping their 
choices? Which least important? What other factors may have been involved? 

The teacher now asks the groups to report back, summarizing their decisions and 
discussions. She tells them that the schemes were cancelled and that, according to 
commentators, Gorbachev did appear to have a major influence on the outcome. She 


discusses other factors which may have been significant and updates the story using 


the sources listed below. The activity clearly allows pupils to explore key concepts 
such as authority, manipulation, and bureaucracy. 


Sources 


The Great Powers (Jim Cannon, Bill Clark, and George Smuga, Edinburgh: Oliver & 
Boyd, 1987) provides a good introduction to the USSR's economic and political 
system for secondary pupils. Background on the water transfer projects and the 


decisions surrounding them can be found in ‘The status of the Soviet Union's north- 
south water transfer Projects before their abandonment іп 1985-6’, P. Micklin, 
Soviet Geography 27, 5, May 1986, and ‘Soviet decree officially cancels north-south 
water transfer projects’, T. Shabad, Soviet Geography 27, 8, August 1986. NB The 
dilemma technique is described in Learning for Change in World Society, One World 
Trust, 1979, p. 71. 
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Futures 


Richard Slaughter 


Students should study a range of alternative futures, both probable gm 
preferable. They should understand which scenarios are most likely to ge 
to a more just and less violent world and what changes are necessary 
bring this about. 


(Table 2, page 14). 


WHY STUDY FUTURES? 


The single most important objective of futures study in schools is to help 
Pupils develop a genuine sense of optimism 
own life prospects. This follows from havi 
their society and the world, from an awaren 
or sense of purpose (which is very different 
the opportunity to develop skills of self- 
fully only where students are regarded 
are given the chance to develop auto: 
choices. The imposition of knowledge 
Subjects works against Optimism and 
students with pre-givens which require a 
than reconceptualization and creativity. 
interdisciplinary foci which hold out m 


and empowerment about their 
ng adequate information about 
ess of their own inner vocation 
to a narrow vocationalism), and 
mastery. I suspect this can take er 
as agents rather than spectators pies 
nomy through decision-making an 

Structures in the form of stereotyped 
empowerment because it confronts 
ссоттойайоп and acceptance iae 
Futures study is one of a number 0 
ore nourishing options. 

encourages students to be more confi- 
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A related attitude is the willingness to join with others in defining and 
working towards shared goals and purposes. It is all too easy to drift 
passively towards protest and rebellion. But behind both lies the essential task 
of defining in positive terms just what is wanted and needed. This has 
become difficult in a culture which has in so many ways broken with the past 
and yet sustains few compelling visions of liveable futures. Futures study 
deals with this situation directly by providing tools and contexts for develop- 
ing views of futures worth living in. 

Each pupil needs to develop an image of how he or she would like to be 
in the future. This ‘future-focused role image’, as it has been called, is not 
just a piece of wishful thinking, or need not be. The view which people hold 
of themselves deeply conditions what they consider to be worth attempting 
in the present. Many existing curricula tend to obscure this important process 
but it can be made explicit through stories, time-lines, values clarification, 
and many other futures exercises. 

Inherent in the foregoing are many different kinds of skills: self- 
knowledge and empathy with others: reflexivity (standing back from one's 
immersion in culture to reflect critically upon it); clarity about values, mean- 
ings, and purposes; a broad and holistic understanding of global processes; 
the ability to understand and critique the images and plans of futures as they 
are re-presented (brought again into the present) by powerful groups; the 
ability to understand the differences between possible, probable, and 
Preferable futures. 
у It is important to note here that the purpose of futures in peace education 
1s not to predict, not to say what will happen. That is the task of forecasters, 
System analysts, and the like. Our major concern is to understand alter- 
Natives. By so doing we introduce into the present a wide range of choices. 
The exercise of considered choice is what eventually leads us toward one 
future and away from others. So the term possible futures covers a very wide 
Tange indeed. Many things are possible, not all of which we will want to 
Support. Probable futures are those that will draw on forecasts, projections, 
Scenarios, and stories to grasp something of the range of what is now 
Considered likely. (Note that many important issues seem to rise and fall with 
media Coverage, so the latter cannot be used as a guide to their real 
Significance.) Preferable futures are those we positively hope for and work 
to create. Some of the criteria available for constructing images of preferable 
futures are related to commonalities of human experience such as were noted 
above: Sustainability, health, peace, justice, and so on. With appropriate help 
and support students of all ages and abilities find it surprisingly easy to 
engage in this process. Any fears and worries which arise can be 
acknowledged, focused, and directed towards constructive and creative ends 


(see below and Macy 1983). 
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SCHOOLS ARE ALREADY IN THE FUTURES BUSINESS 


All school curricula carry a range of implicit messages. Some of the latter 
suggest that the past is dominant, powerful, and authoritative. By contrast, 
futures may seem problematic and ‘speculative’ if, that is, they appear at all. 
Most curricula comment on futures merely by leaving them out of the ‘map 
of significant knowledge. However, few can be unaware that this ‘map’ of 
standard subjects has become severely dated. In order to understand how 
futures contributes to peace education (and vice versa) we need to focus 
briefly on some of the deficiencies of present maps. 

Specifically I want to offer three comments. First, in lacking a futures 
dimension, school curricula take on a repressive character. That is they 
elevate a concern for the maintenance of knowledge (and therefore power) 
Structures over human concerns. To render the future invisible, not worthy 
of discussion or study, is to strip away much of human significance in the 
present. For teaching and learning do not take place simply as a result of the 
Pressure of the past. Statements of aims and objectives usually refer to 
purposes, goals, and intentions which necessarily refer forward in time. SO 
there is something of a contradiction involved in disregarding futures study 


since they are already present, already there in present-day teaching and 
learning. 


Futures concerns are so deeply involved in creating the present that it is 


doubtful if we could act at all without them. Indeed the present is not a fixed 
span of time. It varies according to perception and need. With growing 
knowledge and insight we can venture out of the narrow ‘here and now’ into 
the wider spans of space and time which our technological culture already 
occupies. Furthermore, we can consciously choose not to use past and future 


simply as escape routes into reconstructed pasts and spurious ‘Star Wars’ 
буре | futures. By consciously engaging processes of interpretation and 
anticipation we may widen the bo 


: undaries of the present and discover quite 
new options. 

The concept of future, or futures Plural because there is no single-track 
path into a predetermined end poi 


а nt, is not an abstraction. Few teachers 
would undertake the rigours of training if it were Not related to personal and 


professional goals. Few Pupils would remain at their desks if they were not 
persuaded of the benefit. It is not really possible to begin to discuss careers, 
personal development, social change, or peace without reference to the world 
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physical attributes of persons but deals scantily, if at all, with their emotional 
and spiritual aspects. By ‘spiritual’ I do not mean religious. There is plenty 
of religiosity in schools. But, apart from some independents such as those 
following Steiner’s pattern, few recognize the inner person and its higher 
needs. That has not been a part of recent western culture in the past and it 
is therefore not seen as important now or in the future. Yet little can be more 
important than to have a developed view of human growth and human 
potential which includes notions of peacefulness, caring, and stewardship 
(Slaughter 1987a). This is part of the human basis for resisting the arrogance 
of technological overkill. It is therefore essential to incorporate a concern for 
human development into all peace work. 

The industrial model needs replacing with one which gives due attention 
10 the layered quality of persons and the world in which they live; to the way 
in which not only are we all grounded in the physical world but also we 
Tange upwards through emotional and mental states to levels of functioning 
which can only be called spiritual (Schumacher 1977). A world view based 
on Cartesian logic and Newtonian paradigms of enquiry simply cannot cope 
with that. But the fact of the matter is that as we proceed from the lower 
to the higher we discover emergent qualities. Just as a watch is more than 
the sum of its parts and a living cell is much more than the sum of its 
chemical constituents, so the highest levels of human consciousness do in fact 
Teach the transcendent. A world view or curriculum which misses this is 
actually missing one of the most humanly significant features of our world. 
For higher levels of awareness tend to be inclusive rather than exclusive. 
They reach out to embrace broad spans of space and time and have therefore 
become essential in healing our planet, creating peace, and moving towards 
new stages of civilized life. 

The third comment is that as they are presently constituted, school 
Curricula tend not to offer a critical purchase on the underlying causes of the 
Present world crisis. Schooling actually contributes to the problem when it 
ünthinkingly reproduces an obsolete world view. For the sources of most 
World problems, including issues of peace and conflict, lie in the character 
Of paradigms and systems of valuation and thought which support the мат 
Way of life (Berman 1981). The practical power of our technology an 
Organizational ability has been purchased at an enormous price: pollution, 
Conflict, alienation, social decay, ecological breakdown, and nuclear 
Stalemate. Those features of the world are often glossed over in schools. Yet 
any map which omits areas of danger is hardly worth having. So ways d 
needed of coming to grips with the underlying belief systems and approac a 
S knowledge which have brought our civilization to this dangerous an 
"nstable condition, While some groups find this essential and geriet 
Work threatening or even ‘subversive’ (perhaps because ofi n 
interests or dated knowledge) it cannot be overstressed that understanding e 
Teakdown is an essential precursor to real cultural innovation and recovery. 
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Futures in education is most centrally concerned with negotiating and 
exploring new and renewed understandings about our Present cultural our? 
ition beyond the industrial era. It therefore has a role to play in defining qu 
creating a more just, peaceful, and sustainable world. Visions and views O 
desirable futures always come before their realization. Futures study 
therefore contributes directly to the central project of all peace work. It 
explores and defines the wider context, providing concepts, methods, 
perspectives, and proposals which complement the peace worker's more 
detailed attention to specific issues. Hence any curriculum. which works 
towards a better and more peaceful world will have a strong and explicit 


futures component. The rest of this chapter outlines some of the ways this 
can be achieved in the context of peace education. 


THE FUTURES FIELD AS AN EDUCATIONAL RESOURCE 


When people ask how one can study something which 
are saying three thin 
traditions of enqui 


‘does not exist’ they 
gs. First, that they are implicitly referring to empiricist 
Ty which tend to value only the tangible and the 
measurable. Second, that they have not given much thought to values and 


meanings which are not diminished by their non-material status. And third, 
that they have not looked 


would know th 


» Women's, environmental, and anti- 
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plans, surveys of various ki 

t6 eoliet i nds, through careful analyses o i i 
should we apean about hoped-for е: ре 
ттер ысы is sketch the branch of speculative writing (or SF) 
the context of stories fus the eene vim For it is often within 
productively explored rsen P M of futures can be most 
foci. The iud tie a diverse field there are many different interests and 
systems analyst Wh against nuclear weapons seems far removed from the 
Both SONA appear а on marketing strategies for а large corporation. 
iig hese- differentes des remote from the academic or teacher. But underly- 
understand both fs in s пет и important common interests and themes. To 
„> з significance ; М a project of the futures field as a whole 

e of th У 
егетен а themes of the futures field is that underlying all human 
companionship, a seat calc eti of interest. These include food, shelter, 
Position or viewpoi y environment, peace, and justice. Whatever one’s 
for HRS and p int these underlying interests provide a basic framework 
that arise are diss eng development. The all-too-obvious differences 
underlying and ably less important than the shared fact of a common 
teacher have in c But this is not all. What the analyst, protestor, and 
and with abel mmon goes beyond this. For each, in his or her own Way, 
through a duo or lesser clarity and awareness, attempt to plot a course 
ment, interpr ging world. This involves reading signals from the environ- 
rpreting them, making decisions, and acting. 


NEGOT 
ТАТ 
ING CHANGE: A CYCLE OF TRANSFORMATION 


n's books, and most media 
dents and to focus on the 
y (Slaughter 1987c). For 


It is геру, 
Productions in that pundits, commentators, childre 
external ‘con volving futures tend to misdirect stu 
Underlying roi of the future by technolog 
Processes. fs surface of technical change there are important human 
We can distin ese have to do with transformations of meaning. In this view 
© aware of mn at least four stages within the wider process. To begin to 
9f enquiry an Perio opportunities for intervention is to open up new areas 
Work action. In so doing we penetrate to the core of critical futures 


Te 
А achers 
ar у Р 
е more aware than тапу that uncertainty, depression, frustra- 
imes. Third 


Чоп, and 
— cone appear to be the dominant emotions of our & 

Toadly spe he. have seen the material cornucopia of the west and yet, 
relatively ri К it is denied to them. Оп the other hand, the rich, and 
Boods but и » populations of the industrialized world have many of the 
nuclear Fi lost a coherent view of where they ar? going or why. The 

hangs over us all. A large number of the values and beliefs 
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i i have fallen, or are 
which sustained the Ape wies s ijo баш ы кылу) озере on 
ү ы сү: мен нове. We аге, in other words, living 
ee sete inheri i This is the first stage of a 
through a breakdown of а оная р ий 
* ive cycle’, or T-cycle for А 
UU immersion in the breakdowns of Bep oc tes 
racism, crime, poverty, and meaninglessness is certainly a cause Миа 
sion and anger, it is of enormous value to see that the SS dunt 
tural. It is not merely the result of individual failure or bad luc x bec 
well-off we may be we are all affected. So, first, we can recognize a ео 
wide process which affects everyone and for which we are all respo n 
Second, we can begin to move out of the sense of guilt and-or depr pes 
which results because, having brought the breakdown to full consciousness, 
we are now open to new choices and possibilities. Ке tavi 
In Figure 16, an example from a workshop on defence, participants sit 
recorded their views about each of the Stages. Note that the cycle is a на 
of interpretations and judgements. It is never simply right or wrong. None 
recognition of breakdown is a kind of ground-clearing exercise (thoug ies 
fact it is also continuous and parallels the other stages). It alerts us Ea 
the cultural environment for anything which might be helpful in nep a 
problem. Here we reach a second stage. For a highly significant part О 


. : ich 
futures field is engaged in evolving proposals, Suggestions, practices whi 
explicitly address these breakdown. 


ceptualizations (or new 
as involved in ‘futures’. 
elaborating possible solu 
individual and social Tesp 
The difficulty is that mi 
into the mass media w 
marketing and reality те Ap 
by the wayside and are lost. Some fail because they are inappropriate 
impractical. In any e 

Since far more pr 
of winnowing proces 
politics, lack of kno é 
often reach the Stage of negotiations and conflicts without ever having ha 
the benefit of wide ic di i 


ition to the siting 


А ise 
of nuclear power stations or cru 
ely obvious why 


ym isap- 
many other possibilities seem to di P 
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Figure 16 Illustrating change: the transformative cycle 
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arena, and the equalization of power relations Gf only for the iue is 
discussion). To the extent that this occurs there is a chance of p ve 
innovations to be taken up and legitimized. This is, in fact, the m кей 
of the cycle. Selective legitimation refers to innovations and proposals hs сы 
are taken up and incorporated in the new pattern. Examples would be * 
emancipation of women, preventive health measures, smoke-free jede "i 
nuclear-free zones, and real ale! However, we cannot assume that uni 
present conditions the ‘solutions’ which are accepted are the ‘right’ ones "d 
even the best available. Often they are not. Nevertheless this outline of the 
cycle does place in context many activities which hitherto may have ni 
considered in isolation. As a workshop method, teaching tool and researc! 
approach the T-cycle has a variety of uses. Figure 17 shows an elaborated 
T-cycle. It suggests that individuals can act effectively at any stage 
(‘autonomous recovery of meaning’) and that far from returning to a notional 
Starting-point, the process can lead on to a new synthesis and new states and 
Stages of being. We can see more clearly how peace education and futures 
interact. Each supports the other in this wider process of breakdown/innova- 
tion/conflict and change. 
To summarize, we can say that futures study provides a context and a 
foundation for forward-looking work of many kinds and is a vital element of 


peace education. It provides an overview of social, cultural, economic, and 
technical processes at all levels from the local to the global. It assists the 
‘mapping’ of important issues and 


deploys a range of specimen resolutions 
to problems. Properly understood, it probes beneath the surface of technical 
change to underlying questions of world views (including commitments to 
Particular interests and ways of knowing). At the symbolic level, futures 
study provides a variety of Perspectives, views, and visions which are precur- 
sors of any change in social arrangements. It therefore provides access tO 
visions and scenarios of worlds we wish to avoid and those we hope tO 
achieve. Finally by Providing access to critical concepts and skills it helps 
pupils and teachers alike to develop well-grounded and constructive attitudes 
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Figure 17 An elaborated tranformative cycle 
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tenuous at best. Nor does it require extensive study and research to take up 
the available tools and join with others to negotiate and explore futures worth 
living in. One of the most consistent findings is that students tend to find 
futures study very rewarding. Neither threats nor persuasion are needed. 
Most already have natural interests in the unfolding of their lives and the 
context in which that will take place. А 
With other curriculum initiatives which focus оп the needs and aspirations 
of real people, peace education can contribute towards the deeper paradigm 
shift which could change the nature of schools and of education itself. That 
shift has less to do with passing on declining culture than with grasping the 
new and renewed source of cultural vitality which has been suppressed during 
the industrial era. It is less about studying futures as a dry academic activity 
than about creating them through the choices we make in our daily lives and 
work. For the mere extension of present trends leads on to a world few 
would wish to live in or hand on to their children. А 
If we want a peaceful, sustainable, convivial future we will have to begin 


it now. In that process we will want to integrate futures into every aspect of 
teaching, learning, and research. 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 


The futures wheel 


Purpose 


To help students explore the wide-ranging consequences that may follow from а 
specific decision made in the present. 


Preparation 


Large sheets of paper (A3 or larger) are needed, along with a supply of markers in 
various colours. 


Procedure 


The futures wheel is the simplest, Yet in some ways the most versatile, of all the 
futures tools and techniques. Figure 18 sho 


и ws how it works. Initially the teacher ог 
students choose a particular development to focus on and, in the figure shown, this 
is the increasing use of microwave Ovens. 

‘Microwave ovens’ is thus placed at the centre of a sheet of paper (see Figure 18) 
and having decided on the focus one asks: ‘What are the immediate consequences?" 
These are roughly arranged in a ting around the Primary assumption. Thus ‘less heat 
in the kitchen’ leads both to ‘less load on air Conditioner’ and ‘new heating ducts’. 
Once students are satisfied with the immediate consequences they move on to 
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Figure 18 Futures wheel 


Seconda 

Made. Aeolian yas that is those flowing from the ring which has just been 

about the Tied a futures wheel is built up which represents 8 series of judgements 

As the pattern ood and probability of a chain of events consequent upon the first. 

different теа emerges so different relationships can be established between 

Fu i 

that ии сап be drawn to explore the pos: 

Programme, вітвугБе studying, for example expansi 
, initiating a guaranteed minimum income, or 


sible implications of any issue 
on of the nuclear power 
the impact of AIDS. 


Note 

pwards. They can be 
elicits verbal 
luable aspects 


m primary Ч 
He or she simply 
of the most ма 


Futur 

es w 

built up ae can be used with any age group fro! 

responses 2 teacher with children as young aS six. 
nd writes these up on a display board. One 
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Н ich it gives 
of the futures wheel in a peace education context is the way саати B follows 
students the opportunity to negotiate with each other about w olution skills. It also 
A. This provides a chance to develop negotiation and conflict-res Cees and 
allows students to render implicit knowledge and values into que Ges ravoal 
therefore accessible - pattern. Hence a good futures wheel is li inane: Another 
something that one already knew but had not brought to full n cents à series 
useful feature is that the wheel is never simply right or Wrong; и restarted 
of judgements, not facts. If a wheel doesn't seem quite right it с 


Dealing with fears about the future 


Background 


are often 
Surveys carried out in many countries show beyond doubt that Hager 
fearful and depressed about the future that they feel lies ahead for ti entioned. Yet 
Unemployment, nuclear war, terrorism, and pollution are frequently { exercise 
the key question is this: ‘Are such fears necessarily depressing? This images 
suggests that they need not be for the important reason that edes s no more 
future can also be understood simply as early warning signals. it ma ratio 
sense to be depressed by them than it does to fear the red lights at а on) is how 
intersection. The crucial thing (and this is what the exercise focuses ma is not 
should we respond? This activity therefore suggests that the crucial fac to bear upon 
focus of concern, however fearful, but the quality of responses brought ing about 
it. If students can be shown how to take their energy away from despair! ate 
various problems and how to invest it in possible solutions, the whole clim 
changes for the better. 


of the 


Purpose 


ider the 
To explore ways of dealing with students’ fears about the future. To consid a 
implications of optimistic and Pessimistic options. To learn how to distingul* 
between ‘high’ and ‘low’ quality responses. 


Preparation 


Procedure 


Copy or redraw Figures 19 and 20 for students. As! 
they tend to be optimists or pessimists in life. How 


k them to think about whether 
What are the characteristics of each? Lead them to 


would they define each of these? 
consider that optimism is not 
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Fi imi 
gure 19 Optimism or pessimism? 


[ie 
Issues 
г Ws р) Optimism Pessimism 
espond to 
Inhibiting Empowering | Inhibiting Empowering 
= геѕропѕе response response response 
— 
School 
хате Over- Work even Resignation Make up 
confidence harder to to the lost ground 


inevitable 


get 
distinction 


Nuclea: re 
аена No interest | Finding out Live for Joining 
ix in the issues| about today Youth CND 


arguments philosophy 


for and 
against 
etc, AG 


to false confidence for example) and that pessimism is 
stimulates active responses). Work through some of the 
re 19. Figure 20 offers an alternative approach. 
images of the future, students take each in turn 

t the negative image of the future they can 

y responses. What would these be? Again if 
and high-quality responses are still 


necessarily useful (if it leads 
not necessarily negative (if it sti 
examples chosen, completing Figur 
Having identified various negative i 
and complete the matrix. If they accept 
still choose between low- and high qualit 


they reject 8 particular negative image low- 


possible. 
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Figure 20 Dealing with negative images 


Low-quality responses High-quality responses 


Acceptance of negative Resignation, Negative futures 


images powerlessness, and a real posssibility so take 


continuation of avoiding action 
depressive cycles 


Empowerment and 
effective action to realize 


Rejection of negative Either, don't believe it, 


images all is OK, or dive into aspects of liveable 
naive activism futures in the extended 
present 
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PART 3 


Connections 


14 


Changing the curriculum 


Robin Richardson 


This chapte ч 
of the a E an overview on curriculum change and highlights some 
from multicultural erent m that process. In particular it draws on experiences 
humanist and : education and asks: can LEA strategies for change be both 
tially they are Eme! The issues raised by such a question, for essen- 
education system a challenging and opposing structural violence in the 

I wish, says a gem Ae fundamental to the concerns of peace education. 
ees ШШЕ ox ma ild in a poem by James Berry (1976), reminding us where 
never to w: paper on education ought to start, and from where it ought 

ander far or for long, I wish . - - 

my teacher’ 

to hug oe vier 1 Е go past me today. Wish he'd know/ it's okay 

an answer" Gomes: ck/ a goal. Wish I myself wouldn't/ hold back when 
give them praise and 
self-assurance to 
hold back when 
or conference, 
every advisory 


W 
PA a e attend to learners, poised and eager [0 
explore, ТӨ, eond. in their turn have the courage and 
an answer denne to venture — ‘Wish I myself wouldn’t 
every нде Every book about education, every lecture 
Service meetin course, every education committee meeting, | 
harmful if it a is running the risk of being arid, irrelevant, and downright 
to, the had» 2 not start from, and continually hark back to and hearken 
attending-to-per: classroom reality of teacher-attending-to-learne! person- 
Tooted in, that = This creature we пате education depends on, and is 
World studies deis ity. Much of the successful work in peace education and 

I wish, conti mes, of course, from paying attention to just that reality. 

* nues Berry's child, 

and earn/ good money and 


/ crisscross Way of the 
e it a waste. 


of tune up, 
d go on every 
el keepers would mak 


I wi 

oa be educated/ to the best 

Shiba! to lick/ boots. I wish I coul 
and no persons or powers or/ hot 
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Education, the imagery is recalling, is to do with having a ө 
analytical (‘finely tuned’) mind, and also a venturing mind - wish I ite 
go on every crisscross way of the globe’. And it is to do with gai E 
economic autonomy, and with developing assertiveness and personal. Me , 
the capacity to defend and promote one’s rights in all sorts of relations Ips 
and role structures, the capacity to speak, to give, to control, to =. 
be productive, not to be wasteful or wasted. Further, it involves being al : 
to say yes more than no, being vibrant, having a song, being recognized an 


affirmed for your song, your celebration, your affirmations: I wish, continues 
the poem, 


life wouldn't spend me out/ opposing. Wish same way creation/ would have 
me stand it would have/ me stretch, and hold high, my voice/ Paul Robeson’s, 
my inside eye/ a sun. Nobody wants to say/ hello to nasty answers. 


There is a full programme, sketched here in Berry's brief economic 
imagery, not just for peace education but for curriculum development and 
reform more broadly: an interplay of (1) the fine-tuned, scientific, and 
venturing mind; (2) assertiveness, self-confidence, personal strength, and 
power; (3) celebration, the arts, and creativity; (4) participation in social and 
political affairs; and (5) underlying and undergirding the first four, the 
teacher providing personal attention, recognition, praise, affirmation for the 
learner, the learner's unique dignity and destiny. 

James Berry is not merely, however, 


curriculum. For the child in the poem is black, and Berry's implicit cry and 
contention is that black children in British Schools are simply not receiving 
the curriculum to which they are, like all other children, morally and legally 
entitled. The poem is about the need for change, major and urgent change. 
Similarly this chapter is about change — change towards ensuring that that 
five-part curriculum is received by black children as well as by white. 
Berry's imagery envisages that classrooms can be and should be both 
humanistic and anti-racist. But how readily can LEAs in general, and LEA 


advisory services in particular, be both these things at once? This is the 


specific underlying question of this chapter and one that highlights some of 
the tensions inherent in peace education. 

If there is a single point which has been learnt about curriculum change 
during the last twenty-five years or so, it is that successful change depends 
not only on clear aims but also, and even more importantly, on clear 
strategies, therefore on sound political skills and dexterity, and a clear 
understanding of power, of organizational culture, of how adults learn. This 
is the humanistic emphasis, made in Opposition to technocratic and 
bureaucratic assumptions held by most politicians and many education 
officers, of much recent literature on curriculum reform and school improve- 


ment. It is not true, in the field of curriculum development, that where 


evoking and commending 4 
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there’s a wi , 
tocameniEd п bee ir a way: on the contrary, as Michael Fullan has 
Change (1982) = in his authoritative study The Meaning of Educational 
iiu we meena rec wills and clear goals more often obstruct and prevent 
E aan = ementation of policy than they facilitate it. 
observed, consists p E management theorists in industry have 
aim. If you shoot f Es ne DENIED TO, БР ready; two, fire; three, take 
sea aga m the hip, to develop the point with mixed metaphors, 
ее ман е the foot; if you don’t aim for clear goals, in another 
le wile a dmi aps score only own goals. Not that, however, taking aim 
wider itia b. "a a matter of having clear goals and high-profile 
deir dioc de a o also of having clear strategies, of thinking fully and 
Bulla, quotes w Me d change process, not about policy only. Michael 
ipis bes ^ e outgoing deputy minister of education in Canada, 
Ме Wm e ien to his successor as he left, ‘Well, the hard work 
it’. Fullan's vila 3 pero passed; now all you have to do is implement 
а оста: ook is an analysis of the lunacy in that remark, and of 
тнк p ipn over the last twenty-five years or SO in developing 
тои ch e and assumptions about change. His book is particularly 
state allenging for the field of peace education as well as anti-racist 
cultural education — that is for all those who care about the situation 


sk i 
т in James Berry’s poem. 
syothes chapter has a traditional three-pa 
s. First, there is a summary of the humanistic view, as distinct from 


the te 
ch ; s А A 
nocratic or bureaucratic view, of curriculum reform and school 
e and repudiation of the 


Im 

tome 2 Second, there is a brief critiqu 

to create and si from an anti-racist perspective. In the case of the struggle 

Part of the cha ideis racial equality and justice 1n the curriculum, this second 

Movement are pter argues, the lessons of the international curriculum reform 
not sufficient. Third, the chapter therefore makes some modest 


su ; 
Bgestions towards a synthesis. 


rt structure: thesis, antithesis, 


SOM 

ee LESSONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL CURRICULUM REFORM 
MENT: 1960-85 

been distilled from the work of academic 


T 
he following points have 
ns and Wideen (1984), Dalin and 


Tesi 
fist fae such as Fullan (1982), Hopki 
83), Everard and Morris (1985), and Galton and Moon (1983)- They 


ar 
vies pa here in reasonably everyday language because they are also 
View th = common sense! However, it is difficult to оует-етрһаз a 
multicultar in much educational activity, particularly in the даш о 
honoured ral and anti-racist education, these obvious principles ve qn 
been tri more in the breach than in the observance. It Is not that ey have 
tried and found wanting: as with certain other fine aspirations, they 
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have not been tried at all. Also they are often not even advocated, let alone 
implemented. 


Ownership by classroom teachers 


re 
New curricular initiatives must be owned by teachers themselves, and a 
destined to fail if they are merely ‘cascaded’, handed or ordered downwa 


: : er 
from above, or outwards from a centre or project. This means, amongst oth 
things: 


l Teachers must see the need for the change which is proposed. . 

2 Teachers should take part in actively arguing, pressurizing, and cnr dues 
for change, both as individuals and through their unions and professiona 
associations. 

3 Teachers should have opportunities, in atmospheres of security and trust, 
to talk reflectively and tentatively (viz *to think aloud") with each other about 
the change. This involves being able to air their doubts, questions, uncertain- 
ties, and resistance without fear of being immediately labelled and rebuked. 


4 Teachers must be respected and trusted, as competent, creative, self- 
managing professionals. 


5 Teachers need to be convinced 
satisfaction and benefit to the 
both material and non- 
whatever costs, pains, 

6 Teachers need to 
that the proposed chai 


that the proposed change will bring 
mselves, both personal and professional and 
material and that these will more than compensate for 
and discomforts which may be involved. | 

be convinced, in their hearts as well as in their minds, 
nge is to the advantage of their pupils. 


Continual negotiation and transformation 


It has been mischievously Suggested that the movement towards teacher 
ownership of curriculum change has three main phases. In the first phase, the 
mood is ‘This won’t work, it can’t work, anyway there’s no need for it’; in 
the second, it is ‘It might work, and there may be a need, but it’s not worth 
all the time and trouble’; third and finally, people say ‘I always did think this 


was a fantastically good idea’, This process towards ownership is also а 
process of negotiation of meanin 


Б, and therefore a process of change from 
the original idea or policy. 
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to their own satisfacti 

› ction. They must iti 

зш нра етту te ust let practitioners be, not bound them and 
ne theoreti 

Pee tn Е consequence of these emphases is that the customa 

P policy-formulation and policy-implementation и 

ве ead ~. sony practitioner, are misleading and unhelpful Ideally 

ri i | 
= стене от our minds, and from our mouths, pens, and 


The role of headteachers 


Headteachers 
analysis, ae bet LE " according to one interesting and full 
spokesperson eec ead, leader, liaison person, monitor, disseminator, 
negotiator, Feci aper, disturbance handler, resource allocator, 
exemplar of profession uc curriculum co-ordinator, teacher, and 
nitens of ask Head al values (Coulson 1985). Through this complex 
Proposed curricul can and do exercise very significant influences on any 
um change. There are three main points worth highlighting 


in the present context: 
1 Heads h ў 
witkhoidia un the capacity to block or handicap virtually any initiative by 
іде "be withdrawing essential resources from it. These resources 
Mite sci t money, and the things which money can buy, but also less 
ess tangible factors such as recognition, legitimacy, status, and 


job-satisfaction. 
2 Head: i 
s have the capacity to increase the likelihood of succ 
ing out various sma 


Providing e i 

z ssent. i 

difficulties. ial resources, and by ironi 

3 

T. en have great influence 

dim ormal agendas, its openness to ne 

Nord its capacity to withstand autono 
‚ its readiness to be purposefully self-critical. 


ess by in fact 
lish practical 


imate, its formal 
ty to learn from 
sure from 


on a school's culture and cl 
w ideas and capaci 
mously unwelcome pres 


tinctive kind of 
] courses. Such 
tion-learning, joint reflection 
or inspectors, and 
ll as for themselves. 


t Heads need a dis 


It fo| 
llows from such observations tha 
t conventional 


su а 

i bal their professional development, no 

with be include on-the-job learning and ac 

lisi rather than with (for example) advisers 
ncy for their teams of senior colleagues as we 


Acti Р 
on-learning and action research 
tor underlying 


vel, and a major fac 
hers replicate 


A maior i 
a 
jor impetus for change at classroom le 
e, arises when teac 


the mai 
aintenance and continuation of chang 
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for themselves, in their own immediate reality, the research oo 
underlie formal policy; and when they engage in кү cms 
purposefully and reflectively observing their own practice and so vas be 
own immediate practical problems. Such research is particularly in : "a 
when it is done collaboratively, or when at least the results are share ar | 
immediate colleagues. Valuable accounts of action research in the qe 
equality field for example, are contained in Seeing is Believing and It Ain 
Necessarily So (Brent Education Department 1984; 1985). а 
The sequence in such research is not theory and rationale first гари" 
only later by practical applications; but a continual dialectic of thought an 
action, with theory typically drawn and crystallized from successful practice 
not its necessary pre-condition. ‘Teaching materials’ (textbooks, for example) 


are misnamed and misconceptualized: we should think rather of developing 
resources for classroom-action-research. 


Individuals and whole schools 


Each individual teacher needs new 
action-and-reflection in his or her 
needs to be supported, not unde: 
culture, conversation, and convent 


Perspectives and skills, developed through 
own classroom. This individual learning 
tmined, by the immediate context – the 
ions in the staffroom; the everyday taken- 
for-granted, second-nature Procedures of the school; the overall structure of 
decision-making. The move towards greater participation, democracy, and 
Openness in the individual classroom, for example, has to be strengthened and 
sustained by analogous changes in school organization and culture. 


External support 


The individual school, it follows, is the Principal arena in which change takes 
place, or fails to take place. The individual school — not groups of schools 
and not individual teachers within à school — should be the focus of concern. 


make an observation about the nature of institu- 
tional and personal change: it is not to imply that schools are inherently defi- 
cient. 


Kinds of support required by schools are in 


relation to, amongst other things: 


1 the analysis and prioritizing of needs; 
2 the development of materials; 
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3 the design and implementation of research, including in particular 
classroom-action-research; 

4 knowledge of developments, trends, and projects — and successes and 
failures — elsewhere; 

5 review, goal-setting, and the formation of objectives; 

6 networking, liaison, and contact with others — for mutual moral support 
as well as for the exchange of information and experience, and a sense of 
perspective and distance; 

7 demonstration-teaching and coaching; 

8 in-service; 

9 team-building or, as the phrase is, *capacity-building' — the development 
of a school's ability to review itself critically, and to engage in self-sustaining 
change; 

10 evaluation; 

11 mediation and consultancy in relationships. 


External support, as the term is being used here, needs to be distinguished 


from external, or peripatetic, resources. Many so-called support services In 
Britain are more accurately described as additional staffing resources - they 
provide extra pairs of hands, and therefore perhaps valuable organizational 
Slack and space, but do not contribute support in the limited (yet variegated) 
sense in which it is used in the literature and debate on curriculum reform 


and school improvement. 


Success, failure, and dispute 


be well aware, change involves 
ll as benefits and gains, divided 
ntments and criticisms, 
s not how to avoid 
and how 


As those involved in peace education will 
conflict — therefore losses and pain as we f 
loyalties as well as closer friendships; and disappointme 
failures and mistakes, ambiguous alliances. The question is not ! 
these, but how to prevent them being paralysing and demoralizing, 
to transform them from setbacks into resources for learning. me 

One implication of this point is that it is crucial to identify "e Md 
good practice and success, and to document systematically е @ T es of 
justifiable pride in, progress. Resting on laurels is to be s É | е 
course, but so also is the despair which underlies the rejection э 1 sdb 
the refusal to accept that praise and pride have their rightful (if а ~ bey 7 
Place in the change process. A valuable maxim in this regard : hich comes 
Act Small': balance the disappointment, pains, and frustration ier med 
from having high ideals and wide-ranging aspirations with xdi -at-a-time 
and renewed morale which comes from small-scale, one-step 
successes. 
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Change takes time 


A new curriculum initiative at school-level takes at least two ао 
and often much longer than this, before its success — or its B и ч 
all clear. At LEA-level it takes more like eight to ten years before M oun 
in policy in the education committee begin to involve real changes E e 
teachers and learners actually do in classrooms. We must therefore res shi 
temptation to look for, or to deliver, tangible and visible results too а 
Certainly impetus and momentum, and pressure and urgency, are a 
- crucially important. But also it is important to resist, and to help o 


Lon. dou à Е s. 
to resist, that clamouring voice, inside as well as outside us, which demand: 
'I don't want it good, I want it Tuesday.' 


THREE SUMMARIES 


The first part of this chapter draws to an end with three separate overall 


summaries of its points and principles. First, there is the account of the ideal 
LEA advisory service offered in the recent book Diplomats and Detectives 
(Winkley 1985). In so far as the 


principles outlined here are being e 
an advisory service will have the following main characteristics an 
emphases: 


1 teacher involvement in events; : 

2 the principle of growth through the identification of good practice; 
3 wide use of teachers in INSET; 

4 a high valuing of mutual r 
5 trust — the foundation of t 
6 emphasis on self- 


espect and relationships; 
eacher autonomy; 


ervice, with a great deal to offer; 
9 encouraging teachers to $ 


tand on their own feet, make their own 
decisions, chair their own meetings, direct their own lives. 


A second way of summarizing many of the Point and principles is through 
Figure 21. This focuses on LEA policy-making as a whole and makes five 
main emphases: 


Botiation and renegotiation between 
largely autonomous groupings, not a communication from ‘policy-makers’, 
viz politicians and education Officers to ‘practitioners’, viz teachers. A formal 
policy statement is an event in this process, not a conclusion. 
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2 The negotiation and renegotiation is both formal and informal, and is 
both about meanings of words and concepts and about resources — the 
distribution of existing resources and the creation of new ones. The distinc- 
tion between concepts and resources is of course important, but is vulgarized 
and trivialized if understood merely as the distinction between formulation 
and implementation. 

3 The eventual consequence of policy-making, it is reasonable to hope and 
intend, is change in pupils’ learning. But the causal links and relationships 
towards this end are indirect, through all sorts of loose couplings, not 
mechanical. Observers of policy-making, for example academic researchers, 
should look in the first instance at the effects of negotiation and redistribution 
of resources to which it may lead. 

4 Change has four dimensions – structural, procedural, cultural, individual 
- and these interact with each other (Haynes 1980). 


5 Parents and community groups have an essential role to play in the 
overall policy-making process. 


Any further developments nationally in education for peace will really depend 
on changes taking place at this level of operation. 

A third brief summary of the humanistic orientation on change is provided 
by the following quotation from ancient China. It refers not to organizational 
Structures but to an underlying world-view. It is quoted by Carl Rogers 
(1980), who is of course one of the principal high priests of humanistic social 
psychology: 


If I keep from meddling with people,/ they take care of themselves./ If 
I keep from commanding people,/ they behave themselves./ If I keep from 
preaching at people,/ the: 


y improve themselves./ If I keep from imposing 
on people,/ they become themselves. 


CRITIQUE FROM AN ANTI-RACIST PERSPECTIVE 


perpetuating white structures and, 
achievement (Sivanandan 1985)? 
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Impetus for change 

i it realistic to envisage that the impetus for change can come from the 

T rather than from the oppressed – that is from those who benefit 

: ive an unfair status quo rather than from those who are disadvantaged by 
? [s it not more realistic to argue, adapting slightl litical t 

M ENDE g pting slightly a political text (Hampton 


e enough to will, power enough to 
nything more than a dream, 
ffective majority of black 


Intelligence enough to conceive, courag 
compel: if our ideas of a new curriculum are à 
these three qualities must animate the due е 
people, and then, I say, the thing will be done. 


often, in not hindering) the change 


White people have a role in helping (or, 
the same role as from the perspec- 


process from this perspective, but it is not 
tive sketched earlier. 


Trust and negotiation 


Is it reasonable to trust white teachers and headteachers, and to permit them 


to negotiate and renegotiate? They are responsible for perpetuating and 
managing the very system which has been damaging black children. It is 
ШУ very naive to suppose that they will change their ways simply on the 
asis of appeals to their rationality and good will, and to leave them to 
renegotiate, and therefore almost certainly transform anti-racist policies back 


into racist practices. 


Urgency 

e strategy which 
ten years before 
generation of 


estion to adopt a chang 
um period of eight to 
lear. By then a complete 


It is completely out of the qu 
complacently envisages a minim 
Success or failure will become c 
children will have been lost. 


Motivation 
gely on rationality — the careful 
ice train- 


nd therefore on in-servi r 
eking certain 


Is it in fact the case that changes depend lar 
sifting and weighing of objective evidence – а 
ing? Surely change happens primarily when human bein 
material rewards and advantages, and when they are seel 


unpleasant penalties and punishments. What is required is а framework of 
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law and accountability, primarily, not training. A warning given recently to 
the police applies also to teachers: ‘My business is not to train the police 
officer out of his ‘racism’, but to have him punished for it — if, that is, he 
is meant to be accountable to the community which he serves’ (Sivanandan 
1985). 


Staffing 


Can we really primarily depend, as seems to be envisaged by the curriculum 
reform movement, on changing the perception and practice of people already 
in post? Surely our energy should be directed primarily at removing certain 
white teachers and headteachers from their posts, and into getting far more 
black teachers, and anti-racist white teachers, into senior positions. 


Vested interests 


The humanistic ideology and rhetoric of democracy, participation, 


gradualism, consensus, consultation, respect for and trust in practitioners, and 
so on, is arguably nothing more than a disguise for the vested interests of 
certain academics and LEA advisers — people whose salaries and 
psychological comfort depend on their saying nice things about teachers, and 
on not being involved in conflicts and controversies, and in the pain of taking 
sides. An influential book of the 1960s on humanistic social psychology had 
as its title “The Faith of the Counsellors’. In the 1980s we arguably need a 
book on ‘The Vested Interests of the Counsellors’ (Selby 1983). 


NOTES TOWARDS A POSSIBLE SYNTHESIS 


The critical points outlined above were put very briefly. Nevertheless they 
are all extremely important, and the urgency and desperation behind them 
must be attended to entirely Seriously, not dismissed with sops or with 
patronizing appeals for patience. The need is for the apparent and real 
tensions and contradictions between the two perspectives — ‘humanistic’ and 
ede > : be Def ош, both in theory and in practice, The aspiration 
ieve a synthesis — i i *they' 

both right if not taken to u—— ава UNE. 

But first, it is appropriate to ask whether such a Synthesis is possible. IS 
the aspiration to achieve synthesis just another liberal naivety? James Berry 
himself clearly envisaged, in his imagery, that individual абух сап be 
simultaneously humanistic and anti-racist. His five-fold curriculum was 
humanistic in its person-centred emphasis on praise and affirmation, on the 
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arts and creativity, on personal assertiveness and power, on critical ventur- 
ing, and so on. At the same time the poem had of course absolutely no doubt 
that person-centred teaching can be and should be anti-racist. If indeed it is 
not only desirable but also realistic to aim for this synthesis at classroom- 
level it is surely not unreasonable to aim for it at LEA-level also. And indeed 
there would surely be a serious contradiction and disharmony if power- 
coercive, impersonal, untrusting, controlling, inspectorial methods were used 
by and LEA Advisory Service to promote person-centred and humanistic 
education. 

Nevertheless we are right to be cautious about the possibility of synthesis. 
At present the onus is on proponents of humanistic strategies to demonstrate 
that they can be, and wish to be, anti-racist. It is deeply alarming, and prima 
facie very significant, that most of the main literature on curriculum develop- 
ment and reform, and on school improvement and organizational develop- 
ment, had made no reference at all, or at best no more than passing ritualistic 
reference, to racism and racial injustice in schools. 

What is needed in practice is a number of projects which are explicitly and 
thoughtfully both anti-racist and — as the term has been used here — 
humanistic. Whether synthesis is possible is a matter for energetic action- 
research, in one specific arena after another, and in thousands of separate 
arenas at the same time; and there is much that peace educators can do here. 

It may be, yes, too late. That possibility has to be faced: there may be 
ahead of us only a succession of fires and uprisings; projects bound to fail; 
the inaction of bland policy statements and charitable aid; repression; 
Pointless martyrdoms; burnout; paralysis guilt, despair. Time will tell. In the 
meanwhile there is James Berry’s child in the classroom — there, now, today. 
Even as we wait for the verdict of history we can attend to persons 
immediately, urgently: ‘I wish the teacher's eyes wouldn't go past me today’. 


Note 


rticle entitled “LEA 


In its original form this chapter first appeared as an a en i 
manistic and anti- 


strategies of curriculum change: can they be both hu 
racist?’, Inspection and Advice 22,1, 1986. 
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Changing paradigms 


David Hicks 


A REVIEW OF THE ISSUES 


The main substance of this book has been to suggest that an education 
appropriate for the twenty-first century needs to pay very careful attention 
both to relevant content and process in the curriculum. Thus one essential 
element of curriculum content must be learning about contemporary social, 
Political, and economic issues in the world today and, in particular, 
Tecognizing the key importance of studying both peace and conflict on scales 
from the local to the global. The case studies in Part 2 have illustrated 
admirably both the range of concerns and given some guidance on how these 
may be approached in the classroom with students. 

There is no suggestion here that we should be advocating a new subject 
called peace studies for inclusion on the timetable, although in some cases 
this may be appropriate as with the new A-Level in Sheffield (Davies and 
Munske 1988). Rather, it is being suggested, and this has been the main 
thrust from all those interested in peace education, that we should be talking 
about an approach to education as much as about content. This approach is 
both Teconstructionist, in arguing that education has a role to play in the 
transformation of society, and person-centred, in arguing that the develop- 
ment of a centred and assertive self-reliance in the individual is a pre- 
Tequisite for this. 

With the government's current plans for a national curriculum and the 
Present turmoil in education there is great danger that these perspectives may 
be ignored or even lost. However they are of a long and honourable tradition 
and have a rightful, indeed an essential place, in the curriculum of the 1990s 
and beyond. How, and at what point, these matters are explored in school, 
and in which part of the curriculum, needs to be a matter for discussion by 
teachers in all the staff-rooms in all our schools. If they are not discussed 
We do our students a grave disservice, for we send them ill prepared into the 
world, a world where they will desperately need the skills of conflict 
resolution and, more than that, a willingness to struggle for justice, both in 
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the context of their own lives and on Vipera of the many other groups who 
ressed in the world today. 
d та ти for education for peace set ош in Chapter 1 (p. 14) 
provides one succinct checklist of the issues. The questions that they epe 
about knowledge, attitude, and skill acquisition need to be an integral par e 
all discussion about curriculum objectives. Every teacher, and every гт е _ 
needs to be quite clear about where and how they are being achieved. | id 
are not being achieved, we are signally failing to equip our students Or EE 
in a fast-changing democratic society. The questions set out in Table 9 : 
offer another way in to discussion of these crucial concerns. These, (оре Є 
with the objectives, provide опе immediate approach for beginning this 
process of curriculum clarification. a 
But what impact, if any, has education for peace had on schools an 
LEAs? There have been many Teachers for Peace Groups active around the 
country, particularly during the first half of the 1980s, guidelines from LEAs 
have been published, and in some cases appointments made of both advisers 
and advisory teachers. While right-wing critics have often deliberately given 
the impression that such subversive initiatives are spreading rapidly like an 
undesirable epidemic, a closer and more considered look at the scene 
suggests a quite different interpretation. . 
Thus in a recent, quite detailed study by Green (1987), a careful distinc- 


tion is drawn between the rhetoric, both of protagonists and critics, and the 
actual extent of successful im 


plementation of peace education programmes 
and approaches. What becomes quite clear here, as anyone involved in the 
field knows, is that while there have been a variety of school and LEA 
initiatives on a small scale, some of which have borne fruit, nowhere have 
there been the large-scale curriculum changes claimed by some, either 1n 
content or methodology. This but Serves to remind us that in many ways the 
structures of education are inimicable to many of the basic assumptions of 
Peace education, that is Schools are often hierarchical, inequitable, and 
structurally violent places, serving generally to perpetuate existing societal 
patterns. 

However, schools are one 
done which, taken togeth 
education, political educ; 
fields, is of considerable 


vital arena for debate and much good work is being 
er with developments in world studies, development 
ation, anti-racist and anti-sexist education and allied 


à Significance. One has onl to read accounts such as that 
by Leimdorfer (1987) to see how far we hav : 
Much ground has been g 


ained and now ni 
of those who see ‘reley 
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Table 9 Education for peace: ten questions to ask 


1 Local global | у wath the 
Are issues of peace and conflict studied at a variety of scales S dd ed eed 
personal and immediate to the global and long term? Are the rights 

considered as well as those of individuals? 


2 Conflict analysis | айй 
When studying a particular issue, is the exact nature of the Len hist 
constituent parts? Is it clear what each party has to gain and w 


3 Conflict resolution Р i lored and 
When studying a particular conflict, are a range of possible solutions exp 


note taken of who would benefit in each case? 


4 Violence 
In considering the problems of violence, Д 
Personal violence and indirect structural violence 


are examples explored of both direct 


5 Aggression ion? That it may 
ression 

Is it made clear that there is much debate over the пай © it are Tan 

be culturally learnt and not biologically determined; tha 

aggressive? 


6 Non-Violence - 
In looking at possible solutions to conflict and approac en 
benefits of less violent and non-violent approaches stress 


to life generally are the 


7 Co-operative skills Й 
: А d develop со 

Are pupils encouraged, and given the opportunity, to сте 

Operative skills via a range of small group activities and situ 


8 Welfare and justice 


It is made clear to pupils that any definition of peace m 
Commitment to human welfare and social justice? 


ust also embody а 


9 Preferred worlds hich 
al futures W 
Are pupils encouraged to visualize and plan personal, local, and glob 


outes to such 
embody their preferred worlds? Are they encouraged to explore the ri 
worlds? 


10 Medium 
and message i is the massog=” 

‘There is no way to peace, peace is the way’. If the йөге a classroom 

this reflected in appropriate teaching/learning methods as we 

Climate and school ethos? 


EDUCATION FOR PEACE 
THE PERSONAL 


Education for peace is йын pu Selene gal us 2 
That is to say it is about people, individually | А bat be 
i i is about what people believe and do, about what: 
as in ates hopes and e It is, of course, about individual 
2 е teachers, and schools, about how they too interact and how they pem 
A perd other. It is about peace, conflict, and violence in our daily lives ani 

i i rience. 
rcc = n School thus needs to be very specifically on personal ata 
and development but, unlike many programmes in personal and social e = 
tion, set in the broader contexts of both political and planetary awareness. 
The kinds of skills and attitudes that are necessary here have already been 
described in Chapter 1 — skills of critical thinking, co-operation, empathy, 
assertiveness, conflict resolution, and political literacy; attitudes of = 
Tespect, respect for others, ecological concern, open-mindedness, vision, an 
a commitment to justice. . 
Since peace education must essentially be holistic in its approach this 
means that we must pay as much attention to the development of children's 
feelings, for example, as to their cognitive skills. In particular this requires 
that both teachers and students learn how to express their feelings rather than 
denying them. John Heron (1982) highlights the dilemma when he writes: 


culture, through its educ; 
about feelings: control. TI 
formal system — in the 5 
it, exercising co 
means in theo; 
there is sim 
appropriate c 
Tepressive ci 
become un 
rigid and 


ational system, offers only one guiding norm 
his norm is largely tacit, implied, entailed, by the 
ense that it is assumed that everyone will be doing 
ntrol, without any clarification being given as to what this 
Ty and practice. The result is that throughout [our] culture 
ply no grasp of the distinction between valid, healthy, 
ontrol of feelings, and invalid, unhealthy, inappropriate and 
ontrol of feelings, Thus distress feelings, past and present, 
awarely repressed, denied, then distorted and displaced into 
maladaptive behaviours, 

This whole area is a c Plore and there is much of practical 
benefit to teachers in the li 

‚ Rowan (1983) 
works such as Dorothy d Fear (1987) and Alice Miller's For 
Your Own Good (1987) 


It is also important to Tecall that one Outcome of educating for peace 
should be a change i 


CHANGING PARADIGMS 


Statistically related to war and peace. Thus one pole of the attitude spectrum, 
which he calls Compassion, focuses оп peacemindedness апа 
worldmindedness, and is defined as a readiness to use persuasion and reason 
to guide human behavior and resolve social conflicts. The other pole, which 
he calls Compulsion, is defined as a readiness to use force and punishment 
to control human behaviour and resolve social conflicts (Eckhardt 1984). 


THE POLITICAL 


Education for peace must also be centrally concerned about politics in the 
sense of exploring who gets what, when, where, and how. Since politics is 
about differing perceptions as to the allocation of resources within society, 
whether locally, nationally, or globally, it is something that affects everyone. 
Students thus need to understand about the use and abuse of power and about 
how decisions are made that affect the future livelihood of themselves and 
Others. 

Crick and Porter have written about the need for political literacy (1978), 
which they define as: 


The knowledge, attitudes and skills needed to make students informed 
about politics; able to participate in public life and groups of all kinds . . . 
ànd to recognise and tolerate diversities of political and social values. A 
Politically literate person should know what the main political disputes are 
about, what beliefs the main contestants have of them, how they are likely 
to affect them, how they relate to institutions, and they will have a 
Predisposition to try to be politically effective while respecting the 
Sincerity of others. 


This is an essential ingredient in peace education, as several of the case 
Studies have indicated, and indeed an essential ingredient of good education 
11 a democratic society whatever some critics may say to the contrary. 

, Naturally many social, political, and economic issues may be controversial 
in that there is no broad agreement about their resolution. This is not 
Sufficient reason for their exclusion from the curriculum however, as HMI 
have indicated (Slater 1986): 


We live in an open and pluralist society one of whose characteristics is 
Public debate about issues over which we disagree ... the testing of 
fundamental values as well as their preservation lies at the heart of the 
educational process. Controversial issues cannot be avoided in schools. 
Many pupils will ask questions about them unprompted, or will have 
experienced them directly . . . Thus the question is not whether controver- 
sial issues should be part of a school curriculum but when, how and with 
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rces they should be tackled. | i 

ec ee of discussing controversial issues cannot be to = dare 

ople a complete understanding or knowledge of them. None : pe ies 
this If truth cannot be established at least untruth can be avoided. 

r i be less ignorant. 
cannot know everything at least we can ‹ : 

Controversial issues can appear in the curriculum of children from the 
age of five. They are neither subject nor phase specific. 


Comment has already been made in Part 1 of this book about the e 4 
teach sensitively about controversial issues and this must be reiterated her У 
То claim that the issues аге too difficult, that they cannot be taught abou 
without bias, that parents and others may complain, is to avoid the m 
sional responsibility that all teachers have in democratic societies. To и 
the study of urgent contemporary issues which our students are, and wi 

have to, deal with directly or indirectly is to commit the gravest irrespons- 
ibility to future citizens. There are many ways in which this may be 
effectively done in the classroom (Harwood 1985). 


THE PLANETARY 


What motivates many teachers to explore various contemporary issues, 
whether they specifically talk about education for peace or not, is the state 
of our planet in this the late twentieth century. Any attempt to take 4 
planetary perspective on matters (let alone a galactic one) has to note the 
alarming scale on which damage is being done both to people and the 


biosphere. The scale of the damage is one that we simply cannot afford, x 
indicated by the following trends (Sivard 1986; Myers 1986; Ehrlich an 
Ehrlich 1987): 


1 The budget of the US Airforce alone is larger than the total educational 
budget for 1.2 billion children in Africa, Latin America, and Asia, excluding 
Japan. 


.2 Each year 40 million People die from hunger and hunger-related 
diseases, the equivalent of m 


ith no 
а ore than 300 jumbo jet crashes а day with n 
survivors, А 
3 Опе in five people in developing countries are undernourished; one іл 
five people in th 


© major industrialized countries are overweight or obese. 
4 Every year some 50 


r million acres of tropical rainforest, which play а 
key part in the global wate 


t 
› i T-cycle, are lost forever; this equals an area abou 
the size of mainland Britain. 


2 Aler Chernobyl and Three Mile Island public enthusiasm for m 
Power is waning. One Gallup Poll found that 66 per cent of the U 
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population said that they didn’t want further expansion of nuclear power and 
79 per cent said they would prefer alternative energy sources and conserva- 
tion. 

6 Precious topsoil is being lost to world farming at the rate of 25 billion 
tonnes per annum, that is about 7 per cent of the world’s topsoil every 
decade. Over the last decade in the USA 500 tonnes of soil have gone for 
every tonne of corn produce. 


For every so-called technological ‘advance’ there is a concomitant human and 
ecological effect and we would do well to recognize that these ‘side’ effects 
often cause long-lasting damage. 

We thus see, for example, problems to do with the arms race, world 
development, health, unemployment, cities, the environment, economic 
growth and global resources. The key to understanding them, however, is to 
realize that there is no urban, environmental, or any other, crisis per se. 
Rather we are witnessing a multifaceted global crisis which manifests itself 
in many ways. All of these are systemic problems, that is they are inextric- 
ably interrelated and interdependent (Porritt 1984; Johnston and Taylor 1986; 
Spretnak and Capra 1985). They cannot be understood, let alone resolved, 
while they are seen as separate and isolated, rather than part of an essentially 
Organic whole. The Chinese ideogram for crisis thus encompasses both 
danger and opportunity and this indeed sums up the global human condition 
Most succinctly. The structure of the global web itself does not need changing 
but, if we are to survive, then our ideas, our values, our social, political, 
and economic institutions need to undergo a profound transformation. 

Amongst the pertinent developments in education we must note the work 
of the Centre for Global Education at York University, the World Studies 8- 
13 Project at St Martin's College in Lancaster, the Council for Education in 
World Citizenship, the education departments of Oxfam and Christian Aid, 
the Development Education Centres in places such as Manchester, Leeds, 
Birmingham, and London as well as valuable publications like Green 
Teacher, Contemporary Issues in Geographical Education, Libertarian 
Education, and the World Studies Journal. 


TASKS FOR THE 1990s 

How, therefore, might we view some of the possible future developments in 
ше Se fields? What, for example, are some of the tasks for the 1990s? 
Richardson's description (1986) of probable future developments in the world 
Studies field is particularly relevant here and has been adapted for this chapter 
to give the following pointers: 


l World studies — there will be an increasing interest in world studies 
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programmes, and projects such as World Studies е acme a 
tical and clear embodiment of education for peace p p ам 

2 Anti-racism — there will be increasing recognition that peace pape 
must be anti-racist in its stance, but also a realization that anti-raci 

e insights of peace education. | | 
=» ker education practitioners will play their part in не 
anti-sexist curricula and equal opportunities e E and women, an 
ing male socialization into patterns of violence. 

меа rights — there will be increasing emphasis on teaching and po 
ing about justice, rights, and responsibilities, in both local, national, а! 
international contexts. - 
pr Media — increasing attention will be paid to the role of the media in 
influencing children's attitudes towards violence as well as affecting the 
formation of their views of the world. r 

6 World development — there will be a continued emphasis on teaching 
about North-South issues and increasing links with those involved in 
development education and with Development Education Centres. 

7 Controversy — more consideration will be given to clarifying the 
characteristics of indoctrination and to the specific professional and ethical 
responsibilities of teachers when teaching about controversial issues. i 

8 International links — there will be increasing links with peace and globa 


education initiatives, especially with Europe, the USA, Australia, and 
Canada. 


9 National curriculum — careful attention will be given to the ways 10 
which specific Subject areas can 


contribute to an understanding of issues tO 
do with peace and conflict as well as to the ways in which they can benefit 
from peace education methodology. à 
10 Process — the process of person-centred education and active learning 
will be continual 


ly reaffirmed, and particular attention will be given in this 
Tespect to classroom management and School organization. 


A TURNING-POINT 


The critical question is whether 
Studies, anti-racist and anti-sexist education, development education, political 
education and allied fields 


during the last two decades is merely a passing 
fancy, or a part of broade 


© curriculum more relevant to the needs of the 
twenty-first century. 


Many writers, among them Fritjof Capra (1983), Marilyn Ferguson 
(1982), and Theodore Roszak (1981), have argued that we are in the process 
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of witnessing some sort of global transformation. In essence this is seen as 
moving away from a mechanistic to a holistic world view. If this is true it 
has the most profound implications for us all. Capra (1983), in The Turning 
Point, argues that the mechanistic world view of Cartesian-Newtonian 
science, from which immeasurable gains have been made, is no longer 
appropriate, that we now need a more integrated ecological perspective which 
the old reductionist world view cannot offer. Thus developments in the ‘new 
physics’, and indeed a whole range of other fields from economics to health 
care, reveal an emerging world view which is characterized by words like 
organic, holistic, and ecological. It is also a systems view, in which the 
universe is no longer seen as a multitude of separate objects but as one 
indivisible, dynamic whole, whose parts are all inextricably interrelated. 
David Bohm, the physicist, thus writes (1983) about the problem of 
‘fragmentation and wholeness’ which epitomizes the dilemma here: 


fragmentation is now very widespread, not only throughout society, but 
also in each individual: and this is leading to a kind of general confusion 
of the mind, which creates an endless series of problems and interferes 
with our clarity of perception . . . Thus science, technology, and human 
work in general, are divided up into specialities, each considered to be 
separate in essence from the others ... [and] society as a whole has 
developed in such a way that it is broken up into separate nations and 
different religious, political, economic, racial groups - - · [the] natural 
environment has correspondingly been seen as an aggregate of separately 
existent parts, to be exploited . . . Similarly, each individual human being 
has been fragmented into a large number of separate and conflicting 
compartments, according to different desires, aims, ambitions, loyalties, 
Psychological, characteristics . . . The attempt to live according to the 
Notion that the fragments are really separate is, in essence, what has led 
to the growing series of extremely urgent crises that is confronting us 
today . . . the ability of man to separate himself from his environment and 
to divide and apportion things ultimately led to a wide range of negative 
and destructive results, because man lost awareness of what he was doing 
and thus extended the process of division beyond the limits within which 
It works properly . . . and begins to see and experience himself and his 
world as actually constituted of separately existent fragments ... Man 
thus obtains and apparent proof of the correctness of his fragmentary self- 
World view though, of course, he overlooks the fact that it is himself, 
acting according to his mode of thought, who has brought about the 
fragmentation that now seems to have an autonomous existence, indepen- 
dent of his will and desire. 


the old world 


It may be no accident here that Bohm talks about ‘man’ for 
ecifically male 


Vi ced 4 
iew based on domination, control, and fragmentation 5 а SP 
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Table 10 Changing paradigms 


Old paradigm New paradigm 
scientific method ecological awareness 
mechanistic PNG 

matter mind. 

rational intuitive 

linear non-linear 
pessimistic optimistic 

analytic holistic 

patriarchal feminist 


construct. The world that we have toda 
outcome of at least 3,000 years of 
pressure, through ritual, trad 
labour — have determined w 
Which female has always tr: 

Table 10 is an attempt to 
shifts between these changin 

This is not in any way 
paradigm are of no value to 
in many ways. The crucial 
tration on old paradigm app 
to our present global predic. 
paradigm are therefore bo 


y, it is most important to note, is the 
patriarchy in which men — by force, direct 
ition, law, language, education, and division of 
hat part women shall play, or not play, and in 
aditionally been subsumed under the male. 
highlight and summarize some of the conceptual 
ig, old and new, paradigms. 

to suggest that the key perspectives of the old 
day. Clearly they are and will continue to be so 
insight, as Bohm Points out, is that sole concen- 
roaches, while Offering great gains, has also lead 
ament. The key perspectives of the new emerging 
th timely and essential to our survival. Much of the 


» from health-care to politics. : 
in his study of alternative futures (1983), has made it 
he calls ‘The Sane, Humane, 
w, he writes, holds that: 


» Not further centralisation. That 
organising that will work 


Participative, reflective people, who 


is the only way of 
This view appeals to optimistic, 
reject [other] views as unrealistic of 
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unacceptable and believe that a better future is feasible. It is only fair to 
say that it also appeals to quite a large number of cranks. 


AND FINALLY 


So what are we to make of claims that world views are changing, that we 
need radically different images of the future, that education is in danger of 
losing its sense of direction? Is this a ‘fin de siécle’ malaise or something 
more? Clearly at present it appears to be primarily in the industrialized world 
that such views are changing and it remains to be seen whether this debate 
has much to offer the less affluent areas of the globe. It is worth noting that 
many elements of the new paradigm are in broad accordance with the world 
view of many indigenous peoples: a stress on interconnectedness, on the 
Sacredness of the earth and respect for the needs of future generations. A 
book on peace education, as all the contributors have indicated, requires by 
definition images of the future which are more just, sustainable, and peaceful. 
While the range of preferred futures may vary quite widely, there are some 
broadly agreed indicators (Hicks 1988), and the task is to examine just how 
we can get there from here. Frankel, in his study of The Post-Industrial 
Utopians (1987), argues that we need to pay much more attention to this 
Crucial problem and look very critically at many of the proposed strategies 
for change, 

If we wish things to change for the better then we have to work both on 
Ourselves and on society. Joanna Macy, in her work on despair and 
empowerment (1983), has shown quite clearly the sort of work that needs to 
be done. Maslow (1976) too has reminded us that the personal and the 
Political are inextricably intertwined: 


The empirical fact is that self-actualising people, our best experiences, are 
also our most compassionate, our great improvers and reformers of 
Society, our most effective fighters against injustice, inequality, slavery, 
cruelty, exploitation (and also our best fighters for excellence, effective- 
ness, competence). And it also becomes clearer and clearer that the best 
‘helpers’ are the most fully human persons. What I may call the bodhisatt- 
vic path is an integration of self-improvement and social zeal, i.e., the 
best way to become a better ‘helper’ is to become a better person. But one 
Necessary aspect of becoming a better person is via helping other people. 
So one must and can do both simultaneously. 


The signs of change are all around us, particularly in the rise of green 
Politics (Spretnak and Capra 1985; Bahro 1986; Hutton 1987) and in redefini- 
tions of sexuality and spirituality (Spretnak 1982; Starhawk 1982). The 
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Taylor Nelson Monitor Surveys also indicate that these shifts are now visible 
in their studies of long-term social change in the UK. Thus it has been 
possible to aggregate the seven social value groups that they have d 
into three major groupings labelled Inner Directed, Outer Directed, an 
Sustenance Driven. Of these three social value groups it is the Inner Directed 
that is on the increase (MacNulty 1985). 

Perhaps the last word should really lie with Paul Goodman (1957) who, 


in exploring the need for young people both to love and to be critical of their 
immediate environment, wrote: 


‘Fundamentally, our kids must learn two things: skills and sabotage. Let 
me explain.’ . 
*We have here a great city and a vast culture. It must be maintained 
as a whole: it can and must be improved piecemeal. At the same time, 
it is a vast corporate organisation: its enterprise is bureaucratised, its arts 
are institutionalised, its mores are far from spontaneity. Therefore, in 


order to prevent being swallowed up by it or stamped by it, a kid must 


learn to circumvent it and sabotage it at any needful point as occasion 
arises.’ 


“Wait up! Wait up!’ said Horace. ‘Ain’t this a contradiction? You say 
We got to learn to be easy at home here, then you say we got to sabotage 
at every point. On the one hand, you gotta love an’ serve ‘em: on the 
other hand, you gotta kick ‘em in the shins. Does it make sense to you?’ 

here's nothing in what you say, young man. In the Empire City, 
these two attitudes come to the same thing: if you persist in honest 
service, you will soon be engaging in sabotage. Do you follow that?’ 


“Yes, I think we follow that’, said Eliphaz quietly. ‘But I doubt that 
other people do.’ 
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One of the most important educational developments of m ueri rie 
been a growing interest in the nature and importance of e rom i ^^ 
peace. The first full-length book from the UK to deal direct y z 
teaching about peace and conflict, Education for Peace includes 
contributions from major peace education practitioners. — 
and practical, it will be of interest to all those who are teaching a “a 
a wide range of contemporary issues on scales from the local to Ц 4 
global. It contains more than twenty classroom activities, each wit 
detailed instructions for their classroom use, and case studies of ten 
major topical issues. 


Education for Peace will appeal to both junior and secondary teachers 
as well as to those involved in both pre-service and in-service | 
education. It has wide application across the curriculum: Humanities, 
Social Studies, Geography, English, Religious Education, History, as 
well as broader fields such as Personal and social education, 
multicultural education, world studies, and development education. 
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